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‘I mourn for one dead, I greet 
an immortal.’ Victor Hugo’s 
grandiloquent words, that sounded 
out of tune over the grave of 
George Sand, the least self-glori- 
fying of great persons, occurred 
to us at once, on hearing of the 
sudden death of Richard Wagner, 
as a fit and proper dirge for one 
who, by his own proclamation, 
was nothing if not sublime ; the 
most notorious musician, perhaps, 
that ever lived. As for his im- 
mortality, his bitterest foes might 
as well try to disprove the fact of 
his existence. If no single pro- 
duction of his, from Rienzi to 
Parsifal, were ever to be per- 
formed again, he would none the 
less live on for ever, in the extra- 
ordinary influence he has exer- 
cised over the productions of 
others, in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and Italy alike. The spirit 
of his innovations pervades musi- 
cal compositions of every genre. 
It gave Verdi a new impetus in 
Aida; it helped to inspire the 
author of Faust, and guided his 
plan in The Redemption ; it 
breathes through Boito’s Mejis- 
tofele, Bizet’s Carmen, the cla- 
mour and parade of the Roi de 
Lahore, and the light strains of 
the author of Jolanthe. Wagner 
was not the first to rebel against 
the set operatic rules and tradi- 
tions, and to introduce the idea of 
the Leit-motif. But he is the 
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arch-rebel who has gone such 
lengths in successful revolution as 
to make a return to the old forms 
impossible, 

A celebrity of the world to-day, 
whose decease fills our public 
press the morning after with ac- 
counts of his life and doings, had 
he died ten years ago—at sixty 
instead of seventy—the news 
could not have excited the smallest 
public sensation in this country. 
Beyond an extract or two from 
Tannhiuser, nothing was then 
popularly known here of his com- 
positions. A few performances 
of an Italian version of The Flying 
Dutchman, given at Drury Lane 
at the close of an unsuccessful 
season in 1870, were insufficient to 
tell on the ice of general ignorance 
and indifference about him that 
had yet to be broken through. 

The permanent fame that comes 
to a man depends on his work 
alone; when or how it comes 
depends partly on chance citcum- 
stances no doubt, but chiefly on 
the circumstance of his character. 
Wagner's early surroundings and 
position on starting in life were 
by no means specially unfavour- 
able for an artist. But his per- 
sonality, apart from his musical 
gift, and no less remarkable than 
that gift itself, although it helped 
in the end to raise him to those 
heights to which his transcendent 
ambition had aspired from the 
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first, and bis transcendent egot- 
iam enabled him never to lose 
sight of, yet hindered and deferred 
his rise. Such a singular career 
as his must be interesting, whether 
taken in detail or from the mere 
bird’s-eye point of view, which is 
all that is at present possible. It 
has been compared to that of his 
own hero, Vanderdecken, the tem- 
pest-tossed sea-wanderer, storm- 
driven from harbour to harbour, 
but whose bark no breakers can 
sink. ‘I was ever a fighter,’ de- 
clares a fellow-genius and eccen- 
tric, Robert Browning, in one of 
his lyrics, words that this great 
musician and musical iconoclast 
might also well accept for his motto. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was 
born May 22nd, 1813, at Leipzig, 
a few months before the memor- 
able battle that turned the tide of 
Napoleon’s fortune. Leipzig, the 
birthplace also of Leibnitz, is full 
of reminiscences of eminent Ger- 


mans—Luther, Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Mendelssohn, Schumann; 
but it is not particularly associated 
with the triumphs of Wagner. 
His father was a clerk in the 


Police Office. His mother, left a 
widow with several children when 
Richard was but a few months 
old, remarried an actor at Dres- 
den, Geyer by name. He was 
also a portrait-painter, and the 
attempts that he made to discover 
this stepson’s natural bent de- 
cided him it was not painting. 
He died when Richard was but 
seven ; and once, during his last 
illness, whilst the boy was play- 
ing to him in the next room an 
air he had learnt out of the 
Freischiitz, he heard Geyer let 
fall the words, ‘Perhaps he has 
talent for music.’ ‘He wanted 
to make something of you,’ the 
mother afterwards told the child, 
whose mind readily accepted the 
idea of future greatness of some 
sort. to be achieved by him. 
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At nine he entered the Dresden 
Kreuzschule. His sister’s music- 
master gave him pianoforte les- 
sons at home; but the refractory 
pupil would not practise, prefer- 
ring to spend the time in picking 
out overtures and orchestral 
pieces, as best he could, on the 
key-board, with a fingering that 
made the tutor’s hair stand on 
end, and the tutor throw over the 
scholar as hopeless. ‘He was 
quite right,’ says Wagner, in his 
brief autobiographical sketch of 
the first thirty years of his life ; 
‘I have never learned to play the 
piano to this day.’ 

He continued, however, to 
hammer away at the Freischiitz 
and Mozart’s Zauberflite, Don 
Juan he could not bear, because 
of the Italian text printed under- 
neath. ‘It looked so silly!’ 
Music among the studies of his 
boyhood was an extra merely. 
Classics, mythology, and ancient 
history were the essentials. He 
was eleven, when the death of 
one of his schoolfellows having 
been given as the subject of a 
prize-poem to the school, Richard’s 
composition earried off the hon- 
ours, which consisted in the gra- 
tification of seeing his verses in 
print. He now took to writing 
tragedies on a grand scale. He 
had learnt English enough to 
read Shakespeare, and worked for 
two years upon adrama which he 
describes as a kind of compound 
of Hamlet and Lear. ‘The plan 
was sublime in the extreme,’ he 
tells us. ‘ Forty-two people died 
in the course of the piece, and I 
was obliged to let the majority 
reappear as ghosts, as otherwise 
my characters must have run short 
in the last acts.’ Meantime his 
family had moved back to Leip- 

ig. Here, he recounts charac- 
teristically that on finding him- 
self placed in a lower class of the 
school than at Dresden, he hence- 
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forward lost all interest in his 
studies. His tragedy absorbed 
his entire energies. A perform- 
ance of Egmont, with Beethoven’s 
incidental music, which he at- 
tended, determined him to supply 
his composition with a similar 
accompaniment. His family were 
dismayed to find the boy neglect- 
ing his Greek and Latin, his mytho- 
logy and his ancient history. Art, 
properly and sensibly taken up asa 
paying vocation, would probably 
not have been objected to. Two of 
his sisters adopted the theatrical 
calling, and his elder brother 
Albert (father of the celebrated 
cantatrice Johanna Wagner) 
was a professional singer. But 
Richard, who had early rebelled 
against technical musical training, 
and could not play any instru- 
ment, was thought to be wasting 
his time. His lucubrations of 
this period brought forth an over- 
ture which he calls the climax of 


his absurdities, and which was 
actually performed at the Leipzig 


Theatre. Its peculiarities—not- 
ably the persistent prominence of 
the drum, which came in /fortis- 
simo every three bars, excited 
much merriment among the audi- 
ence; but the author was pro- 
foundly impressed by this first 
ordeal of publicity. 

At sixteen he entered the Leip- 
zig University, but only to qua- 
lify himself in philosophy and 
esthetics ; for, in spite of the op- 
position at home, his musical call- 
ing was manifest to himself, and 
he never wavered in his allegi- 
ance to it. He now put himself 
through a rapid course of counter- 
point under Weinlig, a resident 
professor, and his mind, once ap- 
plied to the study, mastered all 
its intricacies with ease. He also, 
by his own. account, grew a little 
wild, as behoves the Teuton in 
the student - phase; but idleness 
was never long his besetting sin. 
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Beethoven was the master and mo- 
del he set before himself; and it is 
asserted that no young musician 
was ever more thoroughly familiar 
with the whole range of that com- 
poser’s works than was Wagner at 
eighteen. In the summer of 1832 
he paid a visit to Vienna, but soon 
departed in disgust, upon finding 
the city wholly given up to the 
worship of the frivolous strains of 
Zampa. An overture and a sym- 
phony of his own were performed 
at the Leipzig Gewandhaus con- 
certs early in 1833, and met with 
@ most encouraging reception. 
Of this juvenile symphony, which 
was revived by him just half a 
century later, and privately per- 
formed at Venice six weeks be- 
fore his death, one who was then 
present writes, ‘The style of it is 
in imitation of Beethoven, but 
remains perfectly individual.’ 
Opera, however, was the form 
that, from the first, had mainly at- 
tracted him, and to which he here- 
after almost exclusively devoted 
himself. He had alreadysketched 
the plan of the most important of 
these early essays, Der Liebes- 
verbot or The Novice of Palermo, 
the story of which is founded on 
Measure for Measure, when, in 
1834, at theage of one-and-twenty, 
he accepted the post of conductor 
at Magdeburg. 

Except a few extracts incor- 
porated by him in his later operas, 
nothing is now known of this 
early work, for which he sought 
and failed to procure acceptance 
at Berlin and elsewhere, but 
which, at the end of his two years’ 
engagement at Magdeburg, was 
suddenly there put upon the stage, 
rehearsed in twelve days, con- 
fusedly performed, and unfavour- 
ably received. The apprenticeship 
he had meantime as conductor 
been forced to serve to the school 
of Bellini, Auber, and Adam had 
confirmed his distaste for the all- 
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popular French and Italian opera- 
tic methods, and raised his indig- 
nation at their predominance in 
Germany itself over the national 
school as represented by Weber 
and Beethoven. 

At Konigsberg, where he next 
became conductor for a year, he 
married a popular tragic actress, 
Minna Planer, with whom, at 
Magdeburg, he had fallen in love. 
His precarious prospects ren- 
dered the step an imprudent 
one, and pecuniary difficulties were 
not the least of those with which 
he was beset when, in 1837, he 
became conductor at Riga—only, 
however, to repeat his Magdeburg 
experiences ; whilst the theatrical 
cabals and unworthy principles 
and practices he saw dominating 
and lowering an art he conceived 
of very differently, filled him with 
disgust and contempt for the stage 
in its present condition. 

So far, however, trom being 
daunted by the obstacles he had 
found interfere with the represen- 
tation of his Liebesverbot, he was 
now deliberately planning a new 
work, Hienzi, whose very nature, 
as he was well aware, must pre- 
clude its production except on a 
first-class stage. Paris was the 
goal of his present ambition. It 
was natural his dreams should 
turn to the French capital—just 
at that time a Pantheon of cos- 
mopolitan genius—where Liszt, 
Heine, Chopin, and Meyerbeer, 
among foreign stars, found their 
lights shine more brightly than 
in their native skies. There 
Robert le Diable and The Hugue- 
nots, put on the stage with the 
utmost magnificence, had lately 
established their composer’s bril- 
liant reputation. In the summer 
of 1839 accordingly, on the con- 
clusion of his engagement at Riga, 
Wagner, with the first two acts of 
Rienzi in his pocket, took shi 
with his wife in a uillannene 
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bound for France vid London. 
This voyage proved a memorable 
episode, as it was his impressions 
of the North Sea that suggested 
to him the idea of his Flying 
Dutchman. Tempestuous weather 
set in, the ship was driven about 
for a month, and forced to put in 
to a Norwegian harbour. The 
sailors on these coasts are noto- 
riously superstitious, and among 
the wild legends the passengers 
heard from their lips, that of the 
phantom ship and its fated owner, 
doomed to sail in storm whilst 
the world lasts, possessed itself 
particularly of Wagner’s imagina- 
tion. London was reached at 
last, where, during his few days’ 
stay, ‘nothing interested me so 
much,’ he tells us, ‘as the town 
itself and the Parliament Houses.’ 
He crossed over to Boulogne, and 
there made acquaintance with 
Meyerbeer, who showed him great 
kindness, and was struck by what 
the young stranger showed him 
of Rienzi. Well supplied by him 
with introductions to leading edi- 
tors, musicians, and opera directors 
in Paris, Wagner went on his way 
thither full of hope and self-con- 
fidence. 

More than two years of trouble 
he spent in the French capital, but 
only to find he had come to the 
wrong place. His patron Meyerbeer, 
happening to be absent practically 
for the whole time, was unable to 
enforce his verbal recommenda- 
tions by personal pressure. French 
romances were given to the young 
man to set to music as a means of 
making his name known in Paris- 
ian salons ; but the popular vocal- 
ists, used to Auber and Adam, pro- 
tested against the unaccustomed 
character of Wagnerian strains. 
The Renaissance Theatre, where 
a French adaptation of his Liebes- 
verbot was in course of prepara- 
tion, suddenly became bankrupt. 
The fashionable musicians and 
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directors, the Halévys and the 
Habenecks, were too busy to give 
him much attention. Rienzi was 
finished in 1840; but he saw he 
would have to wait years for the 
desired opening. He had arranged 
with Heine—who, in a fanciful 
autobiographical sketch, describes 
a play on the subject of the 
Flying Dutchman —to let him 
found a musical work on this 
version. The outline Wagner 
submitted to the approval of the 
authorities at the Grand Opéra. 
They so liked the sketch that they 
offered to take it from him to give 
to another composer to set—a 
favour he declined. But, as hope 
after hope fell through, he found 
himself reduced to painful straits 
to procure the means of subsistence, 

‘It was well,’ he observes, ‘that 
my opera’ (Rienzi) ‘ was finished, 
for I saw myself forced for a time 
to renounce the culture of art 
altogether. I must make for 
Schlesinger’ (editor of a musical pe- 
riodical) ‘arrangements for every 
instrument under the sun, even 
the cornet 4 piston.’ Vaudevilles 
were given him to turn into pot- 
pourris for theatrical orchestras. 
The winter of 1840-41 he notes 
as the climax of his distress. For 
Schlesinger’s paper, the Gazette 
Musicale, he wrote some prose 
sketches that were liked. One, 
‘A Pilgrimage to Beethoven at 
Vienna,’ shows he could see a 
comic side in his own misfortunes. 
The conscience-struggles of the 
penniless young enthusiast—who, 
to raise money for his pious ex- 
pedition to the home of the great 
master, must sacrifice his self- 
respect, and write galops and pot- 
pourris that pay, instead of sonatas 
that don’t—are touched with some 
humour. So also is the English 
millionaire lion-hunter—then a 
stock-figure in foreign fiction, 
bearing a suspicious resemblance 
to the American of modern farce, 


with his thirty millions and push- 
ing, interviewing propensities. 
Both characters reappear in & 
second sketch, ‘The End of a 
Musician in Paris,’ where the 
struggling misappreciated artist 
dies prematurely in his misery. 
Happily Wagner’strials were tend- 
ing towardsa less tragical dénoue- 
ment, and the turn of the tide 
even then was not far off. He 
had withdrawn from Paris to 
Meudon, a few miles off, in the 
spring of 1841, and had come to 
despair of outward success, when 
there came to him the glad news 
that Rienzi had been accepted by 
the Dresden authorities, and was 
there in due time to be pro- 
duced. Meanwhile, his artis- 
tic ambition had remained un- 
alterable, his high artistic fa- 
culty ready to seize the first chance 
of fresh assertion the pressure of 
circumstance allowed. He deter- 
mined now on accepting the sum 
previously offered him by Habe- 
neck for leave to concoct a French 
libretto on the lines of his Dutch- 
man; the subject, arranged by 
Fouché, was afterwards set to 
music by Dietsch. Wagner wished, 
however, to be beforehand with 
the German version, and imme- 
diately set to work on his music- 
drama. For this purpose he 
wanted a piano—a luxury of late 
he had foregone. To proceed in 
his own words: ‘After having 
broken for three quarters of a year 
with all musical production, I 
must needs try and get myself 
back into a musical atmosphere. 
I hired a piano. After it had 
arrived I ran up and down in a 
perfect agony of spirit. I was 
afraid I was going to find out I 
was no longer a musician. I be- 
gan with the sailors’ chorus and 
the spinning-song. From the first 
all went as if on wings, and I 
shouted aloud for joy in the con- 
sciousness that I was a musician 
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still” In seven weeks it was 
completed, all but the overture. 
His thoughts now turned to his 
own country, and in April 1842 
he took leave of Paris,nothing loth, 
and arrived in Dresden to super- 
intend the rehearsal of his opera. 
The libretto of Rienzi, founded 
on Bulwer’s novel, is full of dra- 
matic power. The Tribune him- 
self is a noble figure, and the 
arrangement of the scenes and 
characters most effective. In the 
subordination of the love element 
Rienzi stands alone among Wag- 
ner’s dramas, Adriano and Irene, 
the Romeo and Juliet of the opera, 
shrink into insignificance, and 
their merely personal hopes and 
fears and joys and griefs seem 
trivial beside the lofty aims and 
public cares of the patriot—‘ last 
of Romans’—for it is thus that 
Wagner conceives his hero. The 
musical setting, though very ori- 
ginal in parts, forms a connecting 
link between the style he created 
and the school hedetested. ‘Whilst 
writing the libretto,’ he tells us, 
‘I thought of what would enable 
me to display the principal forms 
of grand opera with all possible 
splendour.’ Here therefore we 
find the arias, duets, trios, choruses, 
and ensembles he afterwards avoid- 
ed more and more ; also a canvas 
for scenic display of the ordinary 
kind, with the burning of the 
Capitol and burying of the chief 
characters in its ruins, for a cli- 
max. The music, though more 
unequal than in any other opera 
of Wagner’s, has great beauties 
which have never been contested, 
and which, added to the striking 
dramatic effectiveness of the whole, 
resulted, on the occasion of its 
first performance at Dresden, Oc- 
tober 1842, in a complete success 
for the composer. ‘I, the lonely, 
forsaken, homeless man,’ he writes, 
‘found myself suddenly loved, 
admired—nay, the object of mar- 
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vel to many ; and a further sub- 
stantial proof of the favour won 
came at once in his nomination 
to the post of Kapellmeister in 
the Saxon capital. 

Rienzi, wherever performed, has 
generally been popular. Itis the 
only opera of Wagner's. that has 
surmounted the prejudices of the 
French and won approval in 
Paris. It was accepted at once 
by the Italians, and has proved 
equally attractive here ever since 
Mr. Carl Rosa in 1879 first intro- 
duced us to this ‘ novelty ’—then 
already nearly forty years old. 

Wagner was now thirty, and 
musician-in-chief to the Saxon 
Court. No further obstacles could 
block the way for the representa- 
tion of The Flying Dutchman, 
which was accordingly brought 
out at Dresden in January 1843, 
three months after the triumph 
of Rienzi,but with opposite results. 

The public had admired this 
first work, and were prepared to 
admire a second in the same style. 
Their expectations were set at 
naught by the’ presentation of 
something utterly dissimilar, as 
the next effort proved to be. In 
The Flying Dutchman Wagner's 
intention had been to discard the 
ordinary operatic forms entirely, 
and to work out the ideas after- 
wards elaborated into the system 
expounded at length in his treatise, 
‘Opera and Drama; and although 
he does not succeed in emancipat- 
ing himself altogether, the novelty 
of the musical plan was perplexing 
to minds and ears accustomed to 
judge of an opera as a string of 
agreeable melodies ‘tied together 
by bits of recitative. Here was 
no brilliant spectacle, either, to 
carry away the crowd. On the 
occasion of the first performance 
the titleréle was indifferently 
performed, and the fine singing 
and acting of Madame Schroder 
Devrient as Senta, alone, Wagner 
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affirms, saved the opera from 
utter condemnation. It was played 
twice at Berlin shortly after, but 
made no way with the Prussians ; 
and the mortification of defeat 
was the deeper as it came at the 
very moment when, after many 
and trying vicissitudes, the vic- 
tory seemed won. 

Crumbs of comfort came to him, 
however, from unexpected quarters. 
Spohr, then a veteran of sixty, and 
musie director at Cassel, had the 
new opera produced there with 
care and success, and wrote the 
composer a letter of encourage- 
ment that cheered him greatly, as 
did the testimony of individuals 
—strangers to him personally, who 
had been impressed by the per- 
formance at Berlin. It was a 
proof that those existed who could 
appreciate him, and he now solaced 
himself, as other great men 
similarly situated have done, with 
the notion that he wrote for ten 
or twelve persons only. Far, there- 
fore, from compromise or vacilla- 
tion, he went on boldly in the road 
he had traced for himself, and for 
this elect of ten or twelve he wrote 
Tannhéuser. 

But, as George Sand replied 
when Gustave Flaubert spoke of 
the chosen ‘ten or twelve’ for 
whom he wrote, ‘Those ten or 
twelve persons are as great or 
greater than you are. You have 
no need of them to be yourself. 
We write therefore for everybody, 
for all that need to be initiated. 
If we are not understood, we re- 
sign ourselves and begin again. 
If we are, we rejoice and proceed. 
There lies the secret of our per- 
severing work and our love of 
art. What is art without souls to 
receive it? A rayless sun that 
would give life to nothing.’ 

And the Fliegender Hollander 
has. proved not unpopular in the 
long-run. The sailors’ songs, the 
spinning chorus, and the dramatic 
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duet for Senta and the Dutch- 
man are striking excellences 
every one allows. Even those who 
find it wearisome in parts ex- 
perience from the whole —not 
least among Wagner's operas— 
that ‘mysterious fascination that 
takes hold of our minds,’ whieh 
Schumann notes as theircharacter- 
istic force. It is a weird sea-piece, 
a wild musical picture, the direet 
inspiration of the gray North Sea, 
the desolate coasts that inspired 
Heine’s wonderful cycle of poems 
—of which Wagner’s work seems 
a dramatic and musical equivalent. 

It was in Paris that the ro- 
mantic legend of Tannhauser—the 
knight and master-singer who was 
beguiled into the haunts of the 
pagan goddess, and afterwards 
sought on earth in vain for the 
pardon for his sin that was 
accorded it in heaven—had first 
fastened itself on Wagner's atten- 
tion. On his way to Dresden he 
had visited the picturesque old 
castle of the Wartburg, on a 
height in the forests of Thuringia 
—memorable in history as the 
residence of the Landgraves and 
Luther's place of retreat, in 
romance as the traditionary field 
of competition of the knightly 
singers. Thus it figures in 
Wagner’s work. The book was 
finished in 1843, the music in the 
course of the next year, and the 
first performance came off at 
Dresden in 1845. 

Tannhiuser was Wagner's first 
drama on a German subject. His 
preference of mythical to histori- 
cal themes he elevated into a 
principle he strictly adhered to. 
Tannhéuser, though in part alle- 
gorical, owes its dramatic force to 
the human interest that sustains 
the fiction, Drama, music, and 
the manner of their interweaving 
are markedly representative of 
Wagner. If at first it worked 
itself into favour through those 
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special parts which are easily 
impressive at a first hearing—the 
overture, the now rather hackneyed 
March, the chorus of pilgrims, 
the tremendous finale to Act ii., 
and Wolfram’s Hymn to the 
Evening Star— which prepared 
the way for its public acceptance 
as a whole, it is only as a whole 
—regard taken to the novelty in- 
herent in the conception and 
its execution—that it can ade- 
quately be judged. But like all 
bold innovators, whose rapid in- 
tuitions anticipate the tardy con- 
clusions of other people, Wagner 
had to create the taste for the 
form of art he inaugurated, and 
to educate his public—a matter of 
time—and the first representations 
of Tannhduser at Dresden added 
few to the composer’s disciples. 
But it decided his position as a 
professed pioneer in an undis- 
covered operatic country. His 
ideas were much too new to take 
the public by storm, but much too 
important not to provoke fierce 
attack. From Tannhéuser dates 
the rise of the Wagner controversy, 
which rages still, and once raged so 
loud as to be compared to the 
strife of Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
For years he stood almost alone, 
and to hold on in his course had 
to steel himself against an amount 
of abuse and ridicule that might 
have hardened a more genial dis- 
position. He held on, however, 
and wrote Lohengrin, a work of 
equal dimensions with Tannhduser, 
and equally far removed in style 
from the opera schools of an 
elderly day—a day, be it recollect- 
ed, when Meyerber’s Prophete, 
Etoile du Nord, and Africaine, 
Gounod’s Faust and Romeo e Giu- 
lietta, Ambrose Thomas’ Mignon, 
were still unborn in the brains of 
their respective composers. Lohen- 
grin was already completed, when 
in 1848 the revolutionary troubles 
came to complicate the situation. 
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As a root and branch reformer in 
art, rather than from any settled 
political opinions, Wagnerinclined 
to a general sympathy with the 
insurrectionary spirit then abroad, 
and, King’s Kapellmeister though 
he was, he said and did enough 
(and very little was needed) to be 
stamped as a rebel, and to find 
himself, on the crushing of the 
movement of revolt by Prussian 
forces in 1849, obliged, like 
hundreds of others, to fly the 
country. 

It was a heavy blow; for ten 
years he was debarred from assist- 
ing in the stage production of any 
of his operas, which must be left 
to make head against opposition 
as they might. He went first to 
Paris for a short while, and it 
was there that, as he tells us, ‘ Ill, 
miserable, and despairing, as I sat 
brooding, my eye fell on the score 
of my Lokengrin, already quite 
forgotten by me. I felt suddenly 
grieved within myself that this 
music should never sound from 
off the death-pale paper.’ It 
occurred to him to send it to 
Liszt, now musical director at 
Weimar. Their acquaintance was 
very slight. Ten years before they 
had met in Paris—Liszt the idol 
of the artistic and fashionable 
world; Wagner an unknown 
struggler, poor as Job and proud 
as Lucifer — easy fraternisation 
was unlikely to ensue. Since then 
they had shaken hands on more 
equal terms — Liszt had heard 
Rienzi and Tannhéduser, and re- 
cognised the composer’s genius at 
once ; and Wagner, assisting at a 
rehearsal of the latter work at 
Weimar, had perceived with de- 
light his own intentions admir- 
ably reflected in Liszt’s reading. 
Here was a glimmer of hope for 
Lohengrin. ‘Two words I wrote 
to him. His answer was the news 
that preparations were being made 
for the performance on the largest 
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scale that the limited means of 
Weimar would permit.’ 

Lohengrin was in time to prove 
the most successful of all Wagner’s 
operas. Although to this day 
clashing too much with received 
ideas not to provoke criticism in 
parts, an adequate performance is 
all that is needed to insure its 
triumph asa whole. It soon be- 
came a favourite in Germany. 
Years later it introduced Wagner 
to the Italians, and roused the 
excitable Bolognese audience to 
a frenzy of enthusiasm. Its first 
performance in England, at Drury 
Lane, 1875, made the composer 
and his fame a reality in this 
country, where its popularity is 
stillontheincrease. Thedrama, in- 
geniously compounded by Wagner 
from old legends originally un- 
connected, is picturesque and well 
adapted for musical illustration. 
The extraordinary dramatic effect 
of the scene in Act i., when the 
suspense of the falsely-accused 
Elsa and her judges is ended by the 
appearance of thesummonedcham- 
pion and deliverer in the Knight 
of the Swan, is so exciting that a 
composer of less genius could 
hardly have escaped the dangers 
of an anti-climax. 

The beauties ofthe music, which, 
perhaps, Wagner never surpassed, 
are incontestably of the highest 
order, and sustained throughout. 
The part of Elsa has become a 
favourite with prime donne, and 
in spite of the composer’s active 
antagonism to the ‘star system,’ 
he cannot stay the vocal gifts of 
an Albani, the peculiar dramatic 
force of a Nilsson, from investing 
the opera with additional charm. 

Wagner, in exile, fixed his resi- 
dence at Ziirich. After the pro- 
duction of Lohengrin at Weimar 
in 1850, fifteen years were to 
elapse before a new opera of his 
was put upon the stage. Mean- 
time, his energy, though the old 
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battles were not yet half won, was 
dreaming of new worlds to con- 
quer. It was in these days that 
he laid the plan of The Ring of 
the Nibelungen, a trilogy with an 
introductory prelude, Rheingold, 
the composition of which, with 
intermissions of other work, occu- 
pied him for five-and-twenty years. 
Now that this opus magnum has 
been put on the stage again 
and again, and with success, it 
is difficult to estimate the ex- 
traordinary spirit of enterprise, 
the indomitable pluck and art- 
constancy of one who, at a time 
for him of dark days, few friends, 
and no home, worked on in a 
way that promised him neither 
gold nor glory, but which seemed 
to him the best and highest way. 

To these first years at Ziirich be- 
long also his theoretical writings, 
‘The Music of the Future’ (an 
epithet flung at him by a Cologne 
critic, and accepted by him and 
his party) and ‘Opera and Drama.’ 
In the latter he systematises his 
own method—no other will he 
tolerate. For himself he was 
right—no other was possible—and 
the worth of his theory lies in the 
fact that it was deduced from 
original inspirations—works of 
great beauty, such as Lohengrin 
and Tannhduser, not an artificial 
method, after which he set him- 
self to compose, 

Wagner's lifelong practical and 
dogmatic insistance on the artistic 
impropriety of a music-drama, in 
which the dramashould play the 
part of a mere peg to hang often 
most inappropriate melodies upon, 
gave an incalculable impetus to a 
move already going on in the right 
direction. His general principles 
have prevailed over criticism—not 
so always his mode of application. 
The model opera, the joint pro- 
duction, from first to last, of per- 
fect poet and perfect composer, 
has yet to appear. Wagner's 
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libretti are full of fine poetical 
ideas and figures, and strikingly 
dramatic combinations; but any 
one who desired to maintain the 
supremacy in vocal music of sound 
over sense, sense of verbal diction, 
might not unfairly point to the 
unmeaning jingle of verses Wag- 
ner sometimes puts into the mouth 
of his singers, lines whose silliness 
fails to injure the effect of his 
beautiful musical setting. 

It was towards this time that 
he published his ferocious pam- 
phlet against the Jews in general 
and their music in particular, 
which could not but heighten 
existing prejudices against him; 
indeed by pugnacity in print, 
by despotic and often wild musi- 
cal criticism, he and his party to 
the last day kept raising fresh 
barricades in their own path for 
them to demolish. His own 


writings, apart from his music, fill 
nine volumes, and the Wagner 


literature of others would form 
a large library. 

From his solitude and work 
on the Ring at Ziirich he was 
called away to London in the 
spring of 1855, by an engagement 
he accepted to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts of that season. 
As a composer he was unknown 
to the English ; his reading of the 
works he had to conduct was not 
always that with which the public 
were familiar. An extract or two 
that were given from Lohengrin 
and Zannhiuser sent away the 
audience more in bewilderment 
than delight. It is related that 
he gave dire offence by often con- 
ducting without the notes, which 
his familiarity with Beethoven’s 
scores made easy for him. Ap- 
prised that this was held by the 
audience to be a slight passed 
upon them, he consented next 
time to have the book before him, 
and was congratulated on the con- 
sequent improvement in his con- 
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ducting of the Zroica symphony: 
An observer proceeding further to 
examine the volume on the desk 
was discomfited to find Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville/ The anecdote 
is significant, at all events. The 
diffusion of musical culture and 
improvement of musical science 
among us since have removed the 
worst prejudices of narrowness 
and ignorance, England is the 
country, next to Germany, where 
Wagner has won most success, 
Every one of his operas has been 
performed, and not one has ever 
failed in London. But he had 
another generation yet to wait for 
his day of triumph. His depar- 
ture from our shores in 1855 took 
place without regret on either side. 
When he returned in 1877 he had 
to defend himself against the over- 
plus of public honours and at- 
tentions enthusiastic worshippers 
were ready to shower upon him. 
Two days after his death a concert 
of the same Philharmonic Society 
took place. The orchestra played 
the Dead March, and the audience, 
with one accord, rose, and remain- 
ed standing—a spontaneous tri- 
bute to the memory of the once 
despised Richard Wagner. 

On his return to Ziirich he be- 
gan a new opera or music drama, 
Tristan and Isolde. This, com- 
pleted in 1859, is the most perfect 
illustration of his theories, and by 
it can, we think, their worth as 
theories be fairly tested. In 1858 
he varied his exile by a visit 
to Italy—Venice in particular 
charmed him ; but even less than 
England was Italy, where all 
German music was abhorred, yet 
ripe for the music of Wagner. 
To Paris, whither in spite of the 
adversities he has ever there had 
to encounter from gods and men, 
he seems to have been drawn by 
some ignis fatuus, he for the 
third time returned in 1860, as 
he hoped to victory. Extracts of 
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his compositions performed at the 
concerts of the Salle Ventadour 
had been praised by some critics, 
and Tannhduser was in rehearsal 
at the Imperial Opera. Wagner's 
supporters, though including such 
names as Théophile Gautier, 
Baudelaire, and Champfleury, 
were units in the face of a strong 
set against him. A sharp con- 
troversy in the papers, in which 
Wagner, in his usual aggressive 
spirit, took part—for discretion to 
him was cowardice, prudence mean- 
ness—gave the note of war, and in 
the strife of personal and political 
antipathies the artistic question 
was virtually lost sight of. Tann- 
hduser, brought out at the Grand 
Opéra in 1861, had to be with- 
drawn after three representations, 
in the face of a hostility that 
would not even allow it a hear- 
ing. The members of the Jockey 
Club, in particular, mustered in 
full force, and with penny whistles, 
trumpets, and cat-calls, drowned 
the siren strains of Venus, and 
the best efforts of the knightly 
singers. The grievances of the 
club were twofold. In the first 
place, they represented the Legiti- 
mist party, and the opera, as 
given by command of the Em- 
peror, came from the wrong 
camp. Secondly, it was known 
that Wagner had refused to inter- 
polate a ballet in the second act. 
An opera without a ballet in the 
second act was, for these gentle- 
men, who were not in the habit 
of arriving before the second act, 
and who came for the ballet 
alone, a dangerous precedent, 
and not to be endured. Thus 
his worst enemies on the press, 
though persuaded that the con- 
demnation was just, had to record 
it as unjustly passed on an unheard 
work. So fell Zunnhauser in Paris ; 
but it has had honourable com- 
panions in misfortune. Was not 
the Freischiitz there literally 
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hooted off the stage on its first 
performance? Had not the Zaw- 
berfléte and Don Giovanni to be 
guarded against a similar fate by 
careful ‘preparation’ for the 
Parisian palate, involving incredi- 
ble mauling and disfigurement, 
even to the introduction of airs 
by fashionable pianists of the day ! 

As a set off to this artistic re- 
verse, there came to Wagner the 
joy at this time of having the ban 
of exile finally removed. His 
operas these ten years had slowly 
but surely been making their way 
to public favour all over Germany. 
His return was followed by a suc- 
cessful concert tour, extended to 
Russia, where his reception was 
highly flattering, and it seemed 
as though he might now hope for 
a speedy and triumphant repre- 
sentation of his Tristan and 
Isolde. Offers for its production 
came both from Carlsruhe and 
Vienna; but in each case he had 
the mortification of seeing his new 
work put into preparation, delayed, 
put aside and finally abandoned 
for reasons he regarded as miser- 
ably insufficient : the singers said 
their parts were impossible ; but 
Wagner, like Napoleon, had no 
such word in his (musical) dic- 
tionary. 

This repulse, the last of con- 
sequence he was ever to encounter, 
depressed him profoundly. ‘It 
was all over with me,’ he writes 
to a friend; ‘every effort for 
my success had miscarried; the 
strangest, almost demoniacal ill- 
fate made my every step in vain, 
and I was resolved to withdraw 
into retirement, and renounce all 
artistic enterprise for ever. At 
this moment a message of life 
came to him from the youthful 
King of Bavaria, Louis II, who 
had just ascended the throne, a 
musical enthusiast and passionate 
admirer of Tannhduser and Lo- 
hengrin. He now summoned the 
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composer to the capital, to super- 
intend the rehearsals of Tristan 
and Isolde, there to be produced 
under far better auspices than 
would have attended it in 
Vienna. 

To Munich Wagner came ac- 
cordingly, and the extraordinary 
favour now extended to him 
further opened distant possibili- 
ties of carrying out his most am- 
bitiousschemes connected with the 
Ring, at which he worked with 
a fresh stimulus. Tristan and 
Isolde, duly performed in 1865, 
was received with enthusiasm. 
If it has not always been equally 
fortunate it is because singers 
equal to such arduous réles are 
not always forthcoming. Ade- 
quately given, it is an extraordi- 
narily impressive work, and the 
sensation it created in the audi- 
ence on the two occasions of its 
performance last July in London 
was great and genuine. 

For two years Wagner, in the 
enjoyment of an amount of 
authority, intoxicating to the 
fantastic artist, remained in 
Munich, whose natives are in- 
debted to him for not a little 
astonishment. The King gave 
him a villa at Starnberg, and 
loaded him with distinctions. 
The infatuation of the royal 
eccentric for Wagner's music 
showed itself in curious ways. 
Midnight performances of Lohen- 
grin had to be given with only 
his Majesty to look on. On the 
battlements of the castle of Ho- 
henschwangau, in the Bavarian 
highlands, says one German 
writer, bands of music marched 
up and down playing Wagner's 
music, whilst Prince Taxis was 
drawn across the lake in a skiff 
with a mechanical swan, and re- 
cited passages from Lohengrin, 
the Kiog beholding the scene from 
an upper window. Alone with 


Wagner and the prima donna, 
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in fancy dress, and with a 
page to scull, he must row out 
by moonlight on the lake, and 
sing love duets out of Tristan and 
Isolde with the lady. It is re- 
lated that the latter, forgetting 
to preserve the distance of man- 
ner etiquette demanded, the King 
pushed her into the water, and 
Wagner had much ado to fish out 
Isolde and pacify the royal Tris- 
tan. 

More serious were the Court 
jealousies and petty enmities his 
position excited, and which, in- 
flamed by his reckless indiscre- 
tions of speech, soon brought a 
hornets’ nest about his ears, and 
resulted in his withdrawal from 
Munich and Court glories in 1866 ; 
but the royal patronage he had 
won was steadily accorded him 
till the end of his life, and the 
firm hold his operas had taken 
on the public at Munich no social 
squabbles could damage. Here 
his next new work, the Meister- 
singer, was first brought out in 
1868, and carried all before it. The 
public were now in some degree 
familiarised with Wagner's me- 
thod ; and this opera, whose many 
attractive qualities are universally 
recognised, stepped at once in- 
stead of having to climb into 
popular favour, 

His original idea in the Meis- 
tersinger, conceived long before, 
had been to parody in the per- 
sons of the pedant bourgeois 
thymesters and music-makers of 
Niirnberg the heroic master- 
singers of the Wartburg,that form 
the subject of Tannhéuser. But 
his true art instincts led him to 
make the burlesque a secondary 
feature, and to show us in the 
worthy and pathetic figure of 
Hans Sachs the soul of a true 
artist in a shoemaker. The whole 
is ingeniously conceived, pictur- 
esque, like all Wagner’s works ; 
written in a lighter vein, the 
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humour not heavier than the 
conditions of existence of German 
humour seem to require. Walther, 
the hero and poet-born, whose 
fortunes illustrate the sure tri- 
umph of genius in the end over 
prejudice, hostility, and dulness, 
is one of Wagner's happiest in- 
spirations. 

He had taken up his abode 
once more on the neutral territory 
of Switzerland, and in seclusion at 
Lucerne proceeded with the Ring, 
now approaching completion. 

Since his recent triumphs he 
had become a personage all over 
Germany, and his party, both in 
numbers and in noise, now could 
hold theirown against the opposite. 
If he made bitter enemies, he 
made also fanatical friends; and 
though their furious championship 
has often given rise to false and 
injurious impressions of their 


chief, they have rendered him 
substantial aid in practical ways. 


Towards 1870, Tausig, the emi- 
nent pianist, set on foot certain 
active measures for realising the 
composer's original design, as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hueffer, ‘ for the 
performance of the Nibelungen in 
a theatre constructed for the pur- 
pose, by a select company in the 
manner of a national festival, and 
before an audience which would 
be, in this way, like the artists 
themselves, entirely removed from 
the atmosphere of ordinary thea- 
trical shows.’ 

To this end-Wagner societies 
were formed by the composer’s 
admirers in numerous important 
cities both in and out of Germany, 
and the funds raised enabled the 
first stone of the building to be 
laid on May 22nd, 1872, the 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the 
composer's birth. Baireuth in 
North Bavaria, the chosen spot, 
lies remote from the din and strife 
of capitals in the broad valley of the 
Main. Here Wagner, almost with- 
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in sight of the rising walls of his fes- 
tal theatre on the hill, built himself 
a house which he made his home 
for the last ten years of his life. 
In 1870 he had contracted a 
second marriage with Cosima, 
daughter of Franz Liszt. ‘ Wahn- 
fried,’ his villa, standing at the 
end of the wide, well-built, old- 
fashioned-looking principal street 
of Baireuth, is not a palace, nor 
in externals fantastic. Here he 
completed his Trilogy, the first 
festival performance of which, 
opening August 13th, 1876, can 
never be forgotten by those who 
had the good fortune to be pre- 
sent, The grandeur of the under- 
taking was in modern art unique. 
Here was the best of everything in 
every department—an orchestra 
of over a hundred and twenty, 
led by Wilhelmj, conducted by 
Richter; the first German singers 
of the day, Materna, Vogel, and 
Niemann at their head; scenery 
and mechanical effects on an un- 
exampled scale, carried out with 
the utmost perfection—this in a 
model theatre, under the com- 
poser’s personal direction, the 
Emperor's patronage, and before 
an audience composed exclusively 
of distinguished artists and culti- 
vated amateurs, which, as the 
fame of the enterprise spread 
abroad, soon counted representa- 
tives from all civilised nations. 
The climax of his career. In- 
deed, it is hard to see what the 
most soaring ambition could fur- 
ther suggest. The Ring, by its 
unusual length and extraordinary 
demands on the scenic, vocal, and 
dramatic resources of an opera- 
house, stands apart as a work only 
to be satisfactorily performed under 
exceptional circumstances. Only 
the rarest perfection, moreover, 
could quite reconcile us to what 
are, in our opinion, the three 
questionable features of the work. 
The incredible prolixity of parts 
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of the drama ; the prominence of 
giants and dragons, figures too gro- 
tesque on the stage to be tolerated 
in serious drama; and the excess 
of spectacle, which almost forces 
away attention from what is more 
worthy of it. The confident pre- 
dictions of some critics, however, 
that the Ring would never travel 
beyond its mountain home, have 
been falsified by its successful 
performance in many German capi- 
tals, in Brussels, and in London. 
The separate parts of the Trilogy 
are complete enough dramatically 
to be singly performed, and will 
be given from time to time for the 
sake of the music, which is ill- 
represented by concert extracts; 
although the love song, the chorus 
and ride of the Amazons, and the 
Fire-music in the Walkiire, the 
wood symphony in Siegfried, the 
hero’s song and duet with Brunn- 
hilde, and his Farewell and Fune- 
ral March in Gétterdimmerung, 
have found and kept a place in 
concert programmes. 

Those who visited Wagner in 
his retreat at Baireuth told strange 
stories, which lost nothing in the 
telling, of his peculiar habits. 
Like Balzac, he found costume an 
aid to composition, and was said 
sometimes to receive guests in the 
medizevel garb he used to don when 
writing Siegfried or the Meister- 
singer. He liked to vary the fur- 
niture of his apartments and cram 
them with curiosities. But it is 
easy to parallel these vagaries of 
Wagner's—perhaps a ‘last in- 
firmity’ of lively imaginations— 
with the queer devices to which 
his compeers in music and litera- 
ture have had recourse to stimulate 
their fancy. Gliick composed best 
out of doors in a meadow with 
his piano and a bottle of cham- 
pagne; Sacchini with his pet cats 
around him; Paesiello in bed; 
Sarti in a dark room; Meyerbeer 
during a thunderstorm; Auber on 
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horseback at full gallop; whilst 
Adolphe Adam buried himself 
under an eiderdown quilt! With 
Balzac, the need to hang his walls 
with silk and lace became the 
tyranny of his life ; he preferred, 
said his friends, to go without 
coffee and soup than porcelain and 
silver plate, and thus often wanted 
for needful things in the midst of 
luxury. Wagner left no fortune. 
Like Balzac, whilst he lived and 
romanced he was beset by the 
craving to see, in the realities 
about him, some touch of the 
fantastic world in which such an 
imaginative artist is wont to live. 

The petty weaknesses of great 
men are always relished by the 
vulgar, eager perhaps to seize on 
some link between these heroes 
and themselves. Ifthe composer 
of Lohengrin, the Walkiire, and 
the Meistersinger had a fancy to 
array himself in green velvet, and 
to vary the colour of his dressing- 
gown according to the character 
of the work on hand, what more 
harmless outlet could he have 
found for that dash of madness 
which seems to be one attribute 
of great wits? It is otherwise 
with certain acts of his life, which 
appear to denote astrange savagery 
of disposition and absence of com- 
punction. It is possible to be 
too good a hater. His attacks 
on the Jews, on composers 
whose music did not happen to 
please him, the burlesque he 
wrote on the Siege of Paris shortly 
after the event—these cannot pos- 
sibly be excused as freaks of youth 
due to youthful effervescence. 
They were the deliberate outcome 
of his mature age and judgment, 
and would suffice to show that, 
great man and great musician 
though he was, he had grave 
imperfections—a colossal arro- 
gance and corresponding cur- 
tailment of human sympathies— 
that have not been without bane- 
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ful influence on his career and on 
his works. 

The next year, 1877, was 
marked by his visit to London, 
where the ‘Wagner Concerts,’ 
under his direction at the Albert 
Hall, were an interesting feature 
of the musical season. It was 
during his stay that he sat for 
the admirable water-colour like- 
ness painted of him by Hubert 
Herkomer, a masterpiece of por- 
traiture of which it is impossible 
to speak too highly. 

Wagner's next and last work, 
Parsifal, based on the Arthurian 
legend of the Grail, was already 
then in progress. Completed at 
Palermo during the winter 1879, 
spent, as had now become his 
custom, in Italy, its performance 
at Baireuth last year is still fresh 
in the memory of all readers. 

The allegorical element, a secon- 
dary feature in Tannhéuser and 
Lohengrin, is overpowered in 
Tristan and Isolde by the intense 
realism of the tragic story. It 
underlies the fable of the Ring, 
where, however, we lose sight of 
it sometimes in the variety and 
direct interest of the action; but 
it is supreme in Parsifal, whose 
essentially mystical character places 
it by itself among operas, as stands 
the Passion drama of Ammergau 
among plays. In one respect the 
impression created was identical. 
Wagner's warmest admirers in 
this country disapproved of his 
subject, and anticipated that, in 
representation, it must jar on 
their feelings. They were agree- 
ably surprised, and confessed it. 
The composer's grave and rever- 
ential treatment was reflected in 
the manner of the work’s execu- 
tion by the artists and the mood 
of the listening public ; all were 
felt in perfect harmony with the 
sanctity of the subject. Parsifal 
at Baireuth silenced objections, 
though to transport this sacred 
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drama to an ordinary theatre 
might involve as many objections 
as the production of the Ammergau 
play in New York. 

The excitement and exertion 
consequent on these festival re- 
presentations of 1882 left Wagner 
somewhat out of health. Rest 
and a mild climate for the coming 
winter were again recommended, 
and he left, with his wife and 
children, for Italy. He came to 
his favourite Venice, where he 
rented a floor in the Palazzo Ven- 
dramin-Calergi. 

* He leads a quiet retired life in 
the midst of his family,’ writes 
his Italian friend Filippi. ‘ Those 
who wish to see him may find 
him nearly every day on the 
Piazza San Marco, between four 
and five, taking his daily walk, 
sometimes alone with his wife, 
sometimes with his children, 
Often he sits alone on one of the 
marble steps that support the 
Byzantine columns of the cathe- 
dral, meditating or resting from 
his work.’ 

Christmas Eve, Madame Wag- 
ner’s birthday, was celebrated by 
the interesting private perform- 
ance of the juvenile symphony 
before alluded to, composed for 
the Leipzig concerts at the outset 
of his career. None of the friends 
around him this winter felt un- 
easiness on his account. But he 
was troubled with an affection of 
the heart, from which doctors had 
feared a sudden catastrophe, and 
he himself had a presentiment of 
his approachingend. Asked why 
he spoke of Parsifal as his last 
work, he once answered, ‘ Because 
Iam going to die.’ The infirmi- 
ties of illness and old age he was, 
happily, to be spared. The idea 
of decay is one, indeed, it is hard 
to associate with so indomitable a 
nature. On the morning of Feb- 
ruary 13th he had ordered a gon- 
dola, as usual, but early in the 
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day was seized with illness. The the mausoleum of gray granite he 
doctor was sent for; but medical had erected for himself in his 
aid could avail nothing, and ina gardens, with the simple inscrip- 
few hours he died, surrounded by tion—‘ My last resting-place— 
those who loved him well. Richard Wagner.’ 

He was buried at Wahnfried, in BERTHA THOMAS. 
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’Twas but a brief twelve hours ago ; 
The flower you wore can scarce be faded— 
The damask rose that blushed, you know, 
Among your dark locks brightly braided 
(My own have got a touch of gray, 
But I forgot it yesterday). 


Twelve short hours back (in fact, last night), 
I passed with you, on my arm leaning, 
Out of the ballroom’s glare and light 
Into the cool verandah, screening 
Us both from sight ; your gloved hand lay 
A space within mine yesterday. 


Just for the time ’twas not unpleasant ; 
And now—’tis gone like last night’s tapers. 
The hand which then clasped yours at present 
Is tying tape and sealing papers. 
The face o’er parchments frowns to-day 
That smiled beside yours yesterday. 


Sic transit gloria! so they fade, 
The magic moments we have known ; 
The girls we loved, the friends we made, 
Living or dead, from us are gone ; 
And nothing left us but a gaze 
Cast sadly on life’s yesterdays. 


Ah, little love of yesternight, 
There beat not hearts so kind and true, 
No eyes (not even yours) so bright, 
As those in vanished hours we knew. 
The earth hath no such maidens to-day, 
No lips so rosy, no laughter so gay, 
As when Plancus was Consul—yeaterday. 
ARTHUR DENISON, 
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By Exeanor C. Price, autaor or ‘A Frencu Herress,’ 
‘ VALENTINA,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
A MORNING WALK. 


Miss Mowpray called her ne- 
phew’s wife a worldly woman, and 
to a certain extent she was right. 
Mrs. Mowbray had been brought 
up by parents who taught her to 
think the world’s opinion every- 
thing, to be ambitious for herself 
and her family, and to care very 
much for all the world’s good 
things, and a good deal for the 
money that buys them. Such an 
education must have its results ; 
in this case they were less than 
might have been expected. She 
went against her theories at the 
very beginning of life, by return- 
ing George Mowbray’s love and 
marrying him; a man of good 
family, it is true, but not rich, 
and never likely to gain distinc- 
tion of any sort. A woman could 
not live with him and be very 
worldly at the same time, unless 
she was hard and unloving, which 
was not at all the case with his 
wife. All his children too loved 
him so much, and were like him 
in their different ways. Mrs. Mow- 
bray’s worldly prudence could not 
work disagreeably in such an at- 
mosphere as this, though she did 
plan and scheme for them all in 
her own mind, and sometimes 
felt as if she was living in a house 
full of children. Aunt Lucia, 
who was fond of talking about 
the disposal of her property, had 
hinted several times that she 
might possibly leave it to Paul- 
ine. The girl was her favourite 
in the family, partly because she 
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liked pretty things, and partly 
because she believed that Pauline 
loved her. But she also made it 
understood that her intentions 
depended very much on the mar- 
riage Pauline might make. Mrs. 
Mowbray kept all these hints to 
herself; she did not wish to raise a 
family storm. But Pauline heard 
something of the same kind from 
Aunt Lucia herself, and did not 
altogether dislike the idea of 
being her heiress, and providing 
generously for all her brothers 
and sisters. 

Since they had been in France, 
and especially at Maulévrier, new 
possibilities had been crowding 
into Mrs. Mowbray’s mind. It 
was all very well for George to 
laugh; but she believed that 
Frenchmen were human beings, 
and sometimes did marry for love. 
Pauline’s absorbing interest in 
the young Marquis was not any 
plainer than his admiration for 
her. Mrs. Mowbray hardly knew 
what to think of it, and could 
not feel her husband’s calm se- 
curity. 

Pauline found that days at Mau- 
lévrier had a way of flying ; some 
people might have said it was 
because of their monotony. Asa 
rule, nobody in the house saw the 
Marquise before eleven o'clock. 
She was up at six, went to mass, 
and then visited her hospital, her 
poor people in the village, and 
her farm-buildings. Mr. Mow- 
bray used to knock at Pauline’s 
door about half-past eight, and 
he and she generally went off for 
a walk, which was delightful in 
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the summer morning. Now and 
then it happened that Gérard 
joined them or met them in the 
park on their return, Punctually 
at eleven the breakfast-bell rang, 
and Madame de Maulévrier wait- 
ed for nobody. After breakfast 
the ladies sat and worked in the 
salon for an hour or two, during 
which time the post generally 
came, and there were letters and 
newspapers to be read. The gen- 
tlemen were supposed to spend 
this time in the salon, but Victor 
escaped as soon as possible to his 
cigar. Mr. Mowbray talked and 
entertained his hostess as she 
sat working diligently. Gérard 
lounged about, or sometimes 


brought in great books of prints 
from the library, and showed 
them to Pauline on a table in the 
farthest window. 

Between one and two, no mat- 
ter how hot it was, the hardy 


Marquise put on a shady hat and 
went out to walk about her farm. 
Mr. Mowbray loyally followed 
her. Mrs. Mowbray went to her 
own room to write letters. Paul- 
ine sometimes joined her father 
and the Marquise, but oftener 
her mother. Gérard used to stand 
lingering in the hall, and look 
after her as she walked slowly 
up-stairs, but she did not dare to 
answer those wistful looks by 
staying in the salon. 

Later in the afternoon they 
often went out for a drive ; some- 
times only the ladies and Mr. 
Mowbray. Or, if he stayed at 
home fascinated by some new dis- 
covery in the library, one of the 
young men would take his place 
in the carriage. 

Dinner was at half-past six. 
After that they often strolled 
about in the park and garden, or 
sat on the terrace. When it was 
dark they went into the high 


loomy salon again, where the 
Tanke once more sat down to 


her knitting or needlework. But 
the pleasantest evenings were those 
when she gave herself and her 
guests her one amusement—music. 
Sometimes she would play Mo- 
zart or Beethoven, or more old- 
fashioned music still ; sometimes 
she would accompany Gérard 
while he sang. Pauline used to 
like to sit where she could watch 
them at the piano; his dark gentle 
face leaning over close to his mo- 
ther’s shoulder, while she smiled 
with a happy sweetness that only 
his songs could bring to life in 
her face. 

The very calm of these days 
made them more dangerous ; 
there was no excitement in them, 
only a charm that went on deep- 
ening. 

One day, when Pauline and 
her father were starting for their 
usual morning walk, Gérard over- 
took them in the avenue, and 
carried them off by a short cut 
into green woodland paths, where 
long grass grew under the tall 
trees, and they had to step care- 
fully and think of possible vipers, 
Then they descended into a lane 
full of stones, between high banks, 
where fern and wild flowers grew. 
Mr. Mowbray, who knew a little 
of botany as well as of everything 
else, was delighted to find some 
rare orchids among these flowers. 
Gérard climbed up the bank, 
ready and eager to help him. 

‘Well done, my friend,’ said 
Mr. Mowbray. ‘You are as ac- 
tive as an Englishman.’ 

‘I must take that as a compli- 
ment from you, monsieur,’ said 
Gérard resignedly. After a mo- 
ment he went on, ‘I suppose our 
life strikes you—mademoiselle and 
yourself—as very different from 
anything English. But what is 
this great difference ?’ 

‘Come to England and we will 
show you,’ said Mr. Mowbray. 

‘ Ah, I wish I could think that 
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was possible! But I hope you 
are a little prejudiced; and yet 
you areright. This sort of life is 
miserable.’ 

*To me it seems charming,’ said 
Pauline. 

‘You make it charming; but 
let me complain for two minutes. 
I want you and Mr. Mowbray to 
confess that I am an unfortunate 
fellow. Will you listen? 

‘Growl away; not a bad plan 
for getting rid of the cobwebs,’ 
said Pauline’s father. 

She herself only smiled her an- 
swer. Gérard was encouraged, 
and plunged into a list of his 
grievances. He certainly was in 
a complaining mood that morn- 
ing. His sorrows were many, 
from being his mother’s eldest 
son, and being kept always at 
home while his brothers went to 
college and had their profession, 
to the terrible injury of not having 
been allowed to fight the Ger- 
mans, to the life he led now—a 
mere useless dilettante, while 
other men were doing their work 
—to the poverty which crippled 
him, and led to what he described 
as ‘endless complications.’ 

Pauline felt as if she could 
have said a great deal to him in 
answer to all this. She would 
have preached a more effective 
sermon than Mr. Mowbray, who 
was advising the young man to 
set himself some definite work— 
to write a book, to cut down 
trees, to dig in the garden. 

‘Long fellows like you are al- 
ways lazy,’ said Mr. Mowbray ; 
*I was just as bad myself before 
I married. By. the bye, you will 
probably marry one of these days, 
and that will give you something 
to think about. Or perhaps your 
mother will prefer your not marry- 
ing. It might make the compli- 
cations worse, certainly.’ 

Gérard made no answer. He 
was flushed; but the sun was 
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high by this time, and he was 
not much used to walking. Paul- 
ine was glad that just then they 
reached the end of the stony lane, 
and turned into a more frequen 
road. Opposite them, a wild un- 
kept avenue of dark firs led up to 
a pair of high gates between pil- 
lars covered with ivy. 

‘What has brought us here? 
said Gérard, stopping suddenly. 
*I did not mean to come so far.’ 

‘So much the better; the walk 
will da us all good,’ said Mr. 
Mowbray. ‘ What is this place? 
It looks rather dismal.’ 

‘I meant to show it to you one 
day; but it is too far for made- 
moiselle. However, as we are here, 
it is Monsieur de Brye’s house, 
the Maison Blanche.’ 

At the name Pauline could not 
help shivering; it seemed as if 
something more than chance had 
brought them here. 

Mr. Mowbray was much inter- 
ested in the Maison Blanche, and 
did not notice that his companions 
became rather silent as they walk- 
ed up the avenue. A dog barked 
furiously when the gate was open- 
ed; an old woman popped her 
head out at a window, but seeing 
M. de Maulévrier, nodded and 
drew it in again. 

On each side of the court, oppo- 
site each other, there were two 
long low white houses. In the 
middle there was a plantation of 
young firs, and at the end facing 
the gate some rough steps led up 
into a green raised place, also 
planted with firs, and fenced in 
with the remains of old blackened 
walls, half-covered now with ivy. 
This was the site of the chiteau 
that had been set alight by its 
master in the Revolution. 

They wandered round the old 
defences, and Gérard told them 
what a grand house it had been. 
In Iouis XV.’s time, the Comte 
de Brye had pulled down his 
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feudal castle, and had made a 
splendid building of white stone. 
Every one in the country called 
it the Maison Blanche, and this 
name had gradually come to be- 
long to it, lingering on after those 
white walls had crumbled down, 
and the inlaid floors and painted 
ceilings had blazed, and the 
family, finding their way back at 
last to the old place, had estab- 
lished themselves and their ser- 
vants in the two half- ruined 
pavilions on each side of the great 
court. It was sad to walk about 
under the sighing firs, among the 
brambles that now grew tangling 
round those blocks of fire-worn 
stone. Mr. Mowbray was eager 
to make out the plan of the build- 
ing. He went clambering down 
by what was once the lower story 
of a turret, leaving the two young 
people standing above in the 
shade. 

‘I don’t think I should like to 
live here,’ said Pauline. ‘ There 
must be ghosts.’ 

‘Certainly. There is a lady 
who shot her husband because he 
would not let her have her own 
way. She wanders about here in 
the winter nights, and cries very 
sadly. Then an old Seigneur de 
Brye has his hunting-meet in the 
court there. He and his men and 
dogs go hunting all round the 
country. On certain nights they 
pass through the park at Maulé- 
vrier. Many of our peasants have 
heard the wild notes of the horn, 
the gallop of the horses, and the 
baying of the dogs. You believe 
me, mademoiselle ? 

‘One learns to believe anything 
in a country like this,’ said Pauline. 

‘Ah, yes! we have some mys- 
tery left tous. You in England 
have everything explained and 
proved scientifically, even to your 
religion itself. You have no 
dreams, no superstitions. You 
are a sensible people, without any 
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romance, Well, perhaps you are 
all the happier for it.’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t think 
we are all so very sensible,’ said 
Pauline, looking up at him and 
smiling. ‘In some things, surely, 
you are more matter of fact than 
we are.” 

These young people were fond 
of talking about the differences 
between their nations, and certain- 
ly managed to find a good deal of 
harmony in the contrast. Gérard 
argued eagerly, but with an evi- 
dent wish to be contradicted. 
Pauline, much as she admired 
France, stood up stoutly for her 
own country. When she thought 
of Mademoiselle de Brye, on whose 
ground they were standing, it was 
with a real thrill of pity. Cer- 
tainly England had the best of it 
there. An Englishman—if he 
was worth anything, at least— 
having engaged himself to one 
girl, would hardly find this per- 
fect satisfaction in the society of 
another. 

A strange man, whom it was 
hard to meet on his own ground, 
the thin ice of a poet’s friendship ! 
To forget and efface oneself, to be 
natural and brave—that was the 
only way to walk in safety. 

Pauline tried honestly for this, 
and on the whole succeeded very 
well. As long as she was with 
Gérard, there was no difficulty ; 
only when she was alone, the 
girl’s heart rebelled and revenged 
itself a little. But after all, the 
pleasure was worth the pain. 

When Mr. Mowbray came back 
from his researches, and saw them 
standing together in the shade 
of the fir-trees, Pauline smiling, 
Gérard talking in a low voice, 
completely engrossed in her and 
her smiles, an instant’s self- 
reproach crossed his happy irre- 
sponsible mind, Mrs. Mowbra 
had given him such lectures, prs | 
warnings, about taking care of 
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Pauline in this strange land, and 
now he had gone away and left 
her for at least ten minutes téte- 
4-téte with a young Frenchman. 
But he soon reassured himself. 
He knew the world, as he had 
often told his wife, better than 
she did ; he stuck to his opinion 
that any entanglement with Gé- 
rard was impossible, This French- 
man, he felt sure, was like other 
Frenchmen, only even more dutiful 
than most of them, and therefore 
even more likely to make his mo- 
ther’s choice his own. And as to 
Madame de Maulévrier, whatever 
compliments she might pay to 
Pauline’s mother, was it within 
the bounds of possibility that she 
should offer her son, the head of 
the house, to a girl of a different 
nation and a despised religion? 
No, the idea was absurd, and only 
worthy of an Englishwoman. 

‘Of course the fellow admires 
her—tremendously—but as a pic- 
ture, and an intelligent girl to 
talk to,’ thought Mr. Mowbray as 
he came up to them. ‘ Well,’ he 
asked, ‘what have you been talk- 
ing about ? 

*M. de Maulévrier has been 
telling me ghost-stories,’ Pauline 
answered serenely. 

‘They are all thrown away. 
Mademoiselle Mowbray does not 
believe in ghosts,’ said Gérard. 

Pauline could not remember 
that she had told him so. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DREAMS. 


Pavuine had every chance of 
dreaming her dream out, at least 
as far as the chateau and its 
mistress were concerned. 

There was a curious old town 
twenty miles off, in the opposite 
direction to Tourlyon, noted for 
its early fortifications, and other 
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things which interested anti- 
quaries. Mr. Mowbray and Gé- 
rard made a plan for spending a 
few days at this town, to explore 
it and the country round it, while 
the ladies stayed at Maulévrier. 
Mr. Mowbray was bold enough 
to suggest taking Pauline with 
him, but his wife would not 
listen to this fora moment. She 
was capable of looking at all sides 
of a thing, and she neither wished 
to scandalise Madame de Maulé- 
vrier, nor to throw Pauline too 
much ii Gérard’s way. Mrs. Mow- 
bray was not too sure of her own 
wishes, or of what would be good 
for her child. So Pauline was left 
with the elder ladies, and a very 
quiet little party they were. Victor 
also was away ; he had gone back 
for a few days to Tourlyon, to be 
present at some féte given by 
Léon’s regiment. Mrs. Mowbray 
and Pauline were not sorry when 
he went: they did not care for 
his formal manners and cool cyni- 
cal air. 

The clockwork existence went 
on with more monotony than ever, 
only broken by one or two visits 
from the Curé, and these were not 
entertaining. He and the Mar- 
quise were hindered by politeness 
from talking of their usual sub- 
jects—family affairs and the 
Church: but besides this, the Curé 
did not like English people, and 
disapproved of Gérard’s fancy for 
these particular ones. He was not 
to be won by the girl’s beauty or 
her mother’s pleasant looks; he 
was grave and distant, watching 
the intruders with a little sus- 
picious fear. 

Mrs. Mowbray, who had many 
anxieties, and wanted amusing, 
and was getting tired of this 
household and its stiff ways, 
thought perhaps the Curé’s visits 
were better than nothing: but 
Pauline preferred the days when 
he did not come. 
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In the long, still, sunny hours 
she wandered about the precincts 
of the chateau, sometimes ex- 
changing a smile and a few words 
with the servants or work-people 
who crossed her path, and to all 
of whom she was an object of 
deep interest, but oftener quite 
alone and silent through those 
sweet, sad, endless days. Madame 
de Maulévrier had lent her the 
Life of the saintly Duchesse de 
Doudeauville. She would go out 
with the book in her hand, and 
presently sit down in some corner 
of the garden and read half a page ; 
but then her eyes would be lifted, 
and the open book would lie 
neglected on her knee, and she 
would sit gazing at the old tower- 
ing chiteau with its sharp lights 
and shadows and rugged roofs 
breaking the blue sky, thinking, 


* Ah, thinking? nay, 
But rather dreaming all thought away.’ 


When Pauline was not in the 
garden, she had a favourite place 
indoors, where she found that in 
Gérard’s absence nobody ever dis- 
turbed her. It was a large old 
sofa in the recess of a window, at 
the far end of the library. Not 
that the books were much attrac- 
tion to Pauline; but she had often 
found her father here with Gérard 
talking to him, showing him books, 
or arguing on some pet subject. 
The corner seemed haunted by 
cleverexpressive faces and friendly 
voices. Pauline as she sat there 
alone could almost see the tall 
slight figure standing in the win- 
dow, the mouth and eyes smiling 
as he talked to her father, too 
often looking at her all the time. 

But this window had other at- 
tractions of its own: a pretty 
homelike view with some life in 
it. No stern courtyards and gates, 
clipped alleys and formal terraces, 
which even a person in love with 
the chateau might find wearisome 
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in time; but looking out from 
this commanding point over softly 
clustering tree-tops, millions of 
tender lime-leaves and blossoms 
just coming out, ovet which the 
wind passed with a gentle rustle, 
taking and scattering their deli- 
cate scent; then down into the 
lower part of the park, where a 
few cows were feeding, where the 
rush-bordered ponds, home of the 
troublesome ducks, reflected every 
tint of the sky, and not far beyond 
the thatched gable of a farmhouse 
peeped out from its shelter of 
trees. Jacques and Marie Mingot, 
with their little girl in her round 
cap, might often be seen trudging 
past the ponds on.their way to 
chateau or village. It was like a 
glimpse of the outside world to 
see them going about their busi- 
ness, and perhaps coming back 
laden with a long loaf from La 
Baleine, the fat woman who lived 
near the church. 

One day at breakfast Madame 
de Maulévrier expressed a wish 
to show Mrs. Mowbray a cow she 
had just bought. Mrs. Mowbray, 
whose practical knowledge in- 
cluded a few ideas about cows, 
was of course delighted. They 
went into the salon, still talking 
about cows, and all three sat 
down to their needlework. Paul- 
ine agreed with the young men 
in thinking this the most tiresome 
hour of the day, and was always 
glad when the post came, which it 
did to-day a good deal later than 
usual. One o’clock was past when 
Michel brought in the letters. 
Mrs. Mowbray had two, one from 
her husband, which she read smil- 
ing and gave at once to Pauline. 
Mr. Mowbray wrote in brilliant 
spirits: he had seen a great deal 
that interested him deeply, and 
had been introduced to some most 
charming people. ‘I suppose you 
and Polly would not object to 
another invitation,’ he wrote, ‘ es- 
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pecially if it is to meet a prince. 
Our friend M. de M. will settle 
all that, however.’ 

The Marquise, meanwhile, was 
reading a letter from Gérard, with 
a clouded brow and one or two 
exclamations. ‘What nonsense ! 
what impossibility! I, who have 
not left home for years! But 
when she had done she looked 
across at Pauline with a sudden 
smile. 

*Voyons!’ she said, tapping 
the letter with her finger. ‘My 
old friend M. de Coigny is to be 
honoured with a visit from the 
Prince of Catalonia. Gérard tells 
me we shall be asked to meet his 
Royal Highness, and our English 
guests too. M. de Coigny has 
been introduced to Monsieur Mow- 
bray, and is as much struck 4s 
other people have been—pardon, 
madame. There will be a large 
party; it may amuse mademoi- 
selle ; as to myself, I never leave 
home now.’ 

She looked questioningly at 
Mrs. Mowbray, who till she spoke 
had been busy with her own 
letter, an English one, long and 
crossed : something in it worried 
her a little, as Pauline saw at once. 
Neither of them responded very 
brightly to Madame de Mau- 
lévrier’s announcement. Mrs. 
Mowbray thanked her cordially, 
but said that in her opinion it was 
quite time for them to be going 
on their way. Of course, how- 
ever, she must consult her hus- 
band before giving a positive 
answer. No doubt this would be 
a wonderful new experience for 
Pauline. ‘I have had almost too 
many new experiences,’ thought 
the poor girl, but she only smiled 
rather faintly. 

* Of course, madame, she would 
find herself in fairyland, and learn 
a little history too,’ said the Mar- 
quise. ‘I would not take every 
young girl to the Chateau de Bois- 
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carré, they are almost too old- 
fashioned ; but a young girl of 
Mademoiselle Pauline’s discretion, 
that is quite another thing. In 
the mean while shall we visit my 
cow ? 

Mrs. Mowbray was quite ready. 
Being a moment alone with Paul- 
ine, she gave her the English 
letter. 

‘From Aunt Lucia,’ she said. 
‘Read it carefully; 1 think you 
will agree with me that we ought 
to go home at once. Don’t come 
out, the sun is too hot for you. 
Where shall I find you when we 
come in? 

‘In the library; it is so cool 
there. Mother, is anything wrong 
at home? 

‘Nobody is ill. I don’t quite 
know what to make of it—you 
will see. I think we ought to go 
home.’ 

*So do I!’ said Pauline, with a 
sigh. 

Her mother gave her a quick 
glance, but had not time to speak, 
for Madame de Maulévrier came 
back with her hat on. 

Pauline escaped to her sofa in 
the library-window, and read Aunt 
Lucia’s letter, crouched in one of 
its soft old leather corners. It 
was, as usual, a pleasant disjointed 
letter, full of scraps of informa- 
tion about her garden, her people, 
that tiresome parson who was 
always wanting to go back to the 
north. With his usual pigheaded- 
ness, he would not listen civilly 
to Mrs. Mowbray’s delightful ac- 
counts of French life; so Aunt 
Lucia was obliged to enjoy them 
alone. 

* You are all asleep and dream- 
ing, I can see,’ she said. ‘ You 
must wake some day ; and, by the 
bye, Ben was asking me yesterday 
whether George had any shares in 
the West Mercian Bank. He says 
some rumour is making people sell 
their shares. He says these ru- 
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mours are wicked, and talks about 
rats and sinking ships; but this 
is his usual nonsense, and I don’t 
see, as I told him, why the poor 
rats should be drowned. I know 
he would:like better to be ruined 
with a dozen others than saved 
by himself; but if he had a parcel 
of boys and girls I hope he would 
think differently. I believe George 
has some shares in the West 
Mercian. Tell him, with my love, 
that he had better come home and 
attend to business. He must tear 
himself away from his dear French 
people, and the sooner the better. 
Ben thinks so too, in spite of his 
talk, or why did he mention the 
rumour to me? 

Pauline’s ideas of money and 
business were even more shadowy 
and unpractical than her father’s. 
Her head was full of other things, 
too; and if her conscience had 
been at rest in enjoying Maulé- 
vrier, Aunt Lucia’s letter would 
have made very little impression. 
What were bank shares? The 
girl hardly knew. Her mother 
managed these things, with the 
advice of the London uncle, who 
was supposed to be a clever busi- 
ness man. Even he, however, 
had something of the Mowbray 
flightiness, and had lost money 
more than once by his specula- 
tions. Pauline had no doubt that 
her mother was right, that they 
would have to go home, and to 
refuse this wonderful invitation 
of Monsieur de Coigny’s. She was 
obliged to confess, for herself, that 
it was the best thing todo. These 
days of quiet thought had shown 
her that she was weaker than she 
fancied. It was terrible to find 
oneself so taken up with a man 
who was engaged, and not in ig- 
norance either. Besides the risk 
to herself, it was almost treason 
to Francoise de Brye. Not quite 
—no, not quite ; for Pauline as- 
sured herself that Gérard meant 
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nothing. She could not blame 
him, because her soul was so 
much smaller than he thought, 
because she was troubled with a 
consciousness to which he was so 
entirely a stranger. 

When Mrs. Mowbray came back 
from her walk, Aunt Lucia’s letter. 
was on the floor, and Pauline, 
resting her cheek on her hand, 
was gazing out of the window. 
She moved and turned to her 
mother, thus bringing her face 
more into shadow; but Mrs. Mow- 
bray thought there was a tear on 
her eyelashes. She had just been 
gratified by a few sincere compli- 
ments which the Marquise had 
bestowed on Pauline. Madame de 
Maulévrier had spoken almost as 
if she would like to keep Pauline 
with her when her parents went 
back to England. That would 
not do, of course—and she had 
not exactly said it ; but the mere 
hint of such a thing was strangely 
complimentary. 

Mrs. Mowbray did not really 
believe that this bank was in any 
danger, she told Pauline, as she 
sat down beside her on the sofa, 
and picked up the letter to look 
at it again. Still it was always 
best to be prudent, and Aunt Lucia 
was no doubt right in advising 
them to come back and look after 
their affairs. 

‘But you know,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray, ‘if anything had been 
seriously wrong, your uncle would 
have written. I sent him our 
address the other day. He knows 
much more about these things 
than Aunt Lucia, or Ben Dunstan 
either. But I believe we ought 
to go home ; only I don’t like to 
disappoint you. Of course, we 
can do nothing till your father 
comes ; and he may have set his 
heart on going to this chateau and 
meeting this prince—who doesn’t 
interest me at all, by the bye.’ 

‘ Nor me,’ said Pauline wearily. 
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‘Yes, let us go home. I long to 
see them all again—don’t you? 

‘But you are happy here, dar- 
ling? said Mrs. Mowbray. 

At this moment she was far 
more anxious about Pauline’s fu- 
ture than about that of the West 
Mercian Bank, important as it 
might be to them all. 

*O yes. But it is what Aunt 
Lucia says—I am asleep and 
dreaming. Dreams get uncom- 
fortable sometimes ; they are too 
much,’ said Pauline, putting her 
hand to her head ; ‘and one is 
glad to see the humdrum old day- 
light—can’t you understand ? 

*Madame de Maulévrier is a 
remarkable person,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray, not answering this. 
* Are you fond of her? 

‘I don’t know; rather—not 
exactly.’ 

‘I think she likes you very 
much, in her way. I was quite 
amused by the things she said to 
me just now—about missing you, 
and liking to look at you and 
hear your voice. She almost 
hinted she would like you to stay 
on, if we went to England.’ 

‘I couldn’t do that! O mother, 
I hope you didn’t say I would !’ 
exclaimed the girl, flushing crim- 
son, and seizing her mother’s arm. 

‘There was no accepting or re- 
fusing in the case,’ said Mrs. Mow- 
bray quietly. ‘I should not accept, 
however, for I think our child had 
better stay with us till she leaves 
us in the orthodox way.’ 

‘I don’t want ever to leave you 
at all,’ murmured Pauline. 

* You need not say that. It is 
only natural that you should find 
some places and people very at- 
tractive. And I can see when 
my Pauline is appreciated.’ 

Pauline submitted quietly to 
her mother’s embrace. She now 
only regretted that she had not 
been brave enough to trust her 
mother long ago. 
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‘There is something you don’t 
know of, mother,’ she said after a 
minute. ‘I wish Madame de Mau- 
lévrier had told you.’ 

These were such different words 
from any Mrs. Mowbray had ex- 
pected that for the moment she 
was startled. What could the girl 
mean? She held her hands, and 
looked at her with eager anxiety. 

‘ Something that I don’t know! 
Something about you? she asked 
hurriedly. 

‘O no, not about me,’ said 
Pauline ; and her smile was com- 
forting, though Mrs. Mowbray 
was more puzzled than ever. 

‘Don’t be so mysterious, child, 
for heaven's sake !’ she exclaimed. 

‘Do you remember our last 
evening at Tourlyon—at Madame 
de Brye’s? Did you notice that 
Mademoiselle de Brye was talking 
to me for a long time? Well, she 
told me something about herself, 
poor little thing! I was not to tell 
any one but you, and I didn’t 
even tell you—I wish I had. She 
is engaged to Monsieur de Maulé- 
vrier, mother—at least,their parents 
have arranged it, but I think it is 
not finally settled yet. It is to be, 
though. Mother, do you under- 
stand? You must not tell any one 
—they don’t wish it known at 
present,’ 

Mrs. Mowbray sat staring before 
her: the news had indeed aston- 
ished her; at first she could hard- 
ly take in all its bearings. George 
was right: these French arrange- 
ments were extraordinary, inscrut- 
able. She must acknowledge that 
he knew the ways of this nation, 
and she did not. Wonderful, that 
a few miles of sea should make 
such a division. 

‘ Why, he doesn’t care a straw 
for her—not a straw,’ she said 
presently, thinking aloud. 

‘Perhaps he does, after all— 
at any rate, he will be good to her,’ 
said Pauline, very low. 
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‘Well,’ said her mother, ‘I 
think he should be a little more 
careful in his manner to other 
young ladies.’ 

Pauline looked up and smiled 
bravely. 

‘To speak quite truly,’ she said, 
*I am glad we are going away ; 
but it has not been Ais fault. I 
knew all the time, and under- 
stood—’ 

‘What certainly was difficult 
to understand,’ Mrs. Mowbray 
added. ‘But I am too thankful 
that the girl told you.’ 

She looked long into her child’s 
sweet face, with loving, question- 
ing, anxious eyes. Was the dear 
heart gone—stolen, even uncon- 
sciously, by this dreadful, senti- 
mental Frenchman ? 

‘You are not unhappy? she 
whispered. 

‘No, my darling,’answered Paul- 
ine, laying her head on her 
mother’s shoulder. ‘I’m only a 
little foolish, and very much 
ashamed. I should have got over 
it without saying anything, per- 
haps, only I couldn’t let you 
think— Now that you know 
everything, 1 am much happier; 
and when we are once back in 
England, I shall be as happy as 
@ queen.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray was wise enough 
to take this assurance, and to press 
for nothing more. 

‘And that poor girl,’ she said, 
‘is she contented? What made 
her tell you? 

‘I don’t know. She hates this 
place, and thinks the whole thing 
dreadfully dismal; but she hopes 
he won’t be difficult to live with.’ 

‘How extremely shocking !’ 

‘His brothers are to give up 
their share, somehow, so that 
he may be able to marry. This 
estate and Monsieur de Brye’s run 
into each other, so it all suits very 
well.’ 

‘ Then his brothers can’t marry ! 
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I have heard of such arrange- 
ments, but I always thought they 
belonged to the bad old times 
before the Revolution,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray. ‘Poor Monsieur Gé- 
rard! Not that I ought to pity 
him; but they all want pity, it 
seems to me, Yes, my dear, I 
agree with you. I should like to 
wake from this uncomfortable 
dream, and find myself back in 
England. Banks may break, but 
we don’t sell our children —not 
often, at least.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WAKING. 


PavLineE was not down-stairs 
when Mr. Mowbray and Gérard 
came back, driving up to the door 
in the late afternoon, and waking 
all the noises of that old palace of 
sleep. She heard the dogs bark- 
ing and the gates clanging, and 
went out of her room into the 
corridor, where she could look 
down from the great window, and 
see the arrival without herself 
been seen. Her mother and 
Madame de Maulévrier were out 
on the steps receiving the travel- 
lers. She heard her father ask, 
‘ Where’s Polly ? and then came 
the same question from Gérard, in 
a different form, and a lower, more 
anxious tone, ‘And mademoiselle?’ 

Pauline reflected that a French 
girl would have been standing 
dutifully behind her mother, join- 
ing silently in the reception of her 
father and her host. She hoped 
she was not doing wrong by being 
away; for it was true that she had 
escaped on purpose, half dread- 
ing the meeting before her mother’s 
eyes. 

Fate had, indeed, treated her 
and Gérard with a cruel kindness. 
These days had been their first 
separation for more than a few 
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hours since they met that even- 


ing in the doorway of the old 
hotel at Tourlyon. She could not 
help wondering whether Gérard, 
too, was aware of this. Probably 
not : why should he think of any- 
thing that mattered so little? 
Pauline scolded herself heartily, 
and went down stairs. 

The staircase descended into 
the outer hall: to reach the salon, 
where Madame de Maulévrier 
generally sat, one had to go 
through the inner hall and the 
ante-room. When Pauline came 
down-stairs, nothing was to be 
seen of Mr. Mowbray and the 
ladies, who no doubt had gone 
into the salon. The doors of the 
outer hall were open to the broad 
calm sunshine of the court; the 


great gates, too, were still standing” 


open, and beyond them the lime 
avenue was a deep cavern of frag- 
rant shade, Gérard, who was 
just crossing the hall with his 
dog, came forward, and met Paul- 
ine at the foot of the stairs 

‘You are come back; have 
you brought papa? she began, 
smiling, as he took the tips of 
her fingers and bowed over them 
in his ceremonious way. 

Gérard did not answer instantly. 
He stood still and looked at her, 
and in his dark thoughtful eyes 
there was something quite new, 
something which Francoise de 
Brye had certainly never seen, 
and which to Pauline, who had 
no right to it, was only sad and 
terrible. At first, however, un- 
prepared, and suddenly fascinated, 
she could not help looking too— 
telling him, poor child, all that 
he told her—and that moment 
was long enough for an endless 
hiatory of love and despair. Then 
Pauline was seized with the con- 
sciousness of what she was doing, 
of what Gérard was doing, of a 
reality more painful than anything 
she had feared or fancied. Her 
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eyes fell, and she felt herself flush- 
ing and trembling, struggling all 
the time to be brave and cool, 
and to say something careless ; but 
that was impossible. She looked 
up again, half thinking and almost 
hoping she must have been fool 
enough to deceive herself; but 
no, it was worse than ever 
now. Even Gérard’s pale brown 
skin had flushed scarlet ; he was 
moving forward, he was going to 
speak; his eyes said that he had 
forgotten all obstacles, and was 
ready to defy any authority. 
Pauline felt that she must not 
stay a moment longer ; she turned 
round and fled away up-stairs. 

Gérard stood where she had 
left him. He had hardly known 
what he was doing, or what that 
meeting again would be. And 
this discovery—why, it meant 
something very like madness. An 
honourable man! What had he 
done? What could he do now? 
He had shown this English angel 
a feeling which ought never to 
have existed, but which, in the 
sudden rapture of seeing her again, 
had grown to twice its former 
stature, and become, for the mo- 
ment, uncontrollable. And she— 
she looked—Gérard hardly dared 
to think how she looked; and 
this added-another pang to his 
self reproach, for, of course, she 
did not know that he was a traitor. 
He went out into the park with 
his dog, and stayed there till 
nearly dinner-time. 

Pauline found things to occupy 
her up-stairs, and the elder ladies 
sat with Mr. Mowbray in the 
salon, listening to all his adven- 
tures and projects. Madame de 
Maulévrier was much pleased and 
interested. Mrs. Mowbray . lis- 
tened anxiously; she had more 
than one trouble in her mind, 
and there was nothing helpful in 
George’s enthusiasms. 

He had made up his mind to 
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write a book on Legitimism, a sub- 
ject on which the depth of Eng- 
lish ignorance, he said, was in- 
credible. Nobody would believe 
how often he met people who did 
not know the difference between 
Legitimists and Orleanists—edu- 
cated people too, who had read 
history. Some had never heard 
of Henri Cing at all; others con- 
founded his family, hopelessly, 
with that of his distant cousins. 
The Spanish branch, too, who 
knew anything about them ? How 
many people were aware that Don 
Carlos was really King Charles 
VII. of Spain? Mr. Mowbray 
confessed that his own ideas on 
these subjects had been a little 
misty till within the last few days, 
when that most agreeable Mon- 
sieur de Coigny had taken the 
trouble to make everything clear 
to him. With this charming in- 
telligent man he had talked over 
the plan of his book, which was 
not to be written in a partisan 
spirit—that could not be expected 
from an Englishman—but to be a 
simple statement of facts, a his- 
tory of the past and present of 
the Legitimist cause. 

‘Come and see us next week,’ 
M. de Coigny had said ; ‘ we will 
introduce you to a prince worthy 
of the name ;’ and on this had 
followed the formal invitation to 
meet his Royal Highness at the 
Chateau de Boiscarré. 

‘You don’t really mean to go, 
George? said Mrs. Mowbray, 
when they went up to dress for 
dinner. 

‘Indeed I do! Why shouldn't 
we go? The invitation is a great 
compliment — don’t you know 
that? Besides, Maulévrier would 
be awfully disappointed ; he isa 
real friend, that young fellow ; he 
wishes us to see the best of every- 
thing in France. And if I am to 
write this book, which will sell 
like wildfire, could I have a better 
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chance of collecting facts and im- 
pressions for it? You have been 
rather dismal lately, I suppose, 
and you are getting homesick. 
Polly has been bored with you 
two old ladies. Where on earth 
is Polly, by the bye? I haven't 
seen her yet.’ 

‘Never mind her now; she is 
very well,’ said Mrs. Mowbray, as 
he turned towards the door. ‘I 
want to talk to you. I daresay 
this visit may be amusing and in- 
structive, and all that. But I 
think we ought to go home.’ 

‘Why are you in such a hurry? 
Our time is not nearly up yet. We 
are going to Tours and Orleans 
and Chartres, and a dozen more 
places, before we go home. Isn't 
Madame de Maulévrier cordial ? 
Do you think she is tired of us? 

‘ Not in the least ; she is ex- 
tremely kind, and I quite believe 
they would like us to pay this 
visit. But I have had a long 
letter from Aunt Lucia, which—’ 

‘Hang Aunt Lucia! What does 
she want? Iam not at her beck 
and call, neither is Polly, though 
she may alter her will a dozen 
times. What does she want now? 

‘You talk like a schoolboy,’ 
said Mrs. Mowbray. ‘I won't 
read the whole letter, but just 
listen to this; and, in spite of 
his impatient growls, she read 
Aunt Lucia’s warning about the 
bank. ‘I agree with her, George,’ 
she said. ‘I think we ought to 
go home.’ 

But Mr. Mowbray was not im- 
pressed at all. He laughed the 
whole thing to scorn ; it was no- 
thing but an old maid’s fancy ; as 
to Ben Dunstan’s opinion—why, 
the wish was father to the thought. 
Nothing gave these Radicals more 
pleasure than the downfall of 
some respectable institution like 
the West Mercian Bank. 

‘I know the fellow,’ said George 
Mowbray, who certainly seemed 
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to have left his smal! supply of 
common sense behind him at 
Villemur. ‘He isa regular alarm- 
ist. Don’t you suppose John 
would have written or telegraphed, 
if there had been a grain of truth 
in this? If Ben Dunstan told 
Aunt Lucia that the Bank of Eng- 
land was going to stop payment, 
she would believe him. It is a 
dodge of Mr. Ben’s to bring Polly 
back to England. He is like you 
—he thinks some Frenchman will 
fall in love with her, and that 
wouldn’t suit him at all.’ 

‘Poor thing! I don’t think it 
would make much difference in 
his prospects,’ said Mrs. Mow- 
bray. ‘Well, I do agree with 
what you say about John. I 
thought of that myself.’ 

*Of course. All our affairs are 
in John’s hands. You feel better 
now, then? What will you be 


nervous about next, I wonder? 


This Prince is a young fellow, I 
believe; perhaps he will fall in 
love with the lovely Polly.’ 

‘We must go to this chateau, 
then? Neither she nor I care 
about it at all.’ 

‘I told you we were going, 
hours ago. I am going, and I 
shall insist on taking you and 
Polly. I shall not leave you 
here again; you get thoroughly 
stagnated, and nervous and stupid, 
when you ought to be taking in 
all sorts of new ideas. You have 
had quite enough of moping here, 
and so has she, no doubt. She is 
quite well? with sudden earnest- 
ness. 

‘Perfectly well, said Mrs. 
Mowbray. ‘ Yes, I think she has 
been a little bored. Can you 
keep a secret? If you can, I'll 
tell you a piece of news about our 
friend the Marquis.’ 

‘The most natural arrangement 
in the world, when one comes to 
think of it,’ he said when she 
had told him. ‘Poor lad! Well, 
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I have no doubt he is quite 
satisfied. Probably it was settled 
years ago. Rather a pity not to 
make it public—don’t you think 
so? If Polly had not been the 
most discreet of girls, she might 
easily have taken his politeness 
for more than it was worth. I've 
seen him look desperately senti- 
mental ; a silly girl would have 
been taken in.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle de Brye guarded 
against that, you see,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray quietly. 

‘Clever girl! She knows her 
fiancé pretty well, that’s clear. 
It was a deep thing to do, to con- 
fide in Polly. I am glad she 
thought of it.’ 

‘Be sure you keep the secret,’ 


. said Mrs. Mowbray. 


She saw that her husband was 
entirely set on their going to the 
Chateau de Boiscarré, and, like a 
sensible woman, she was now 
ready to make the best of it. Of 
course, bank or no bank, she 
would have been glad to take 
Pauline away from these people 
as soon as possible. The child 
was brave and good, but it was 
no use stretching these fine cords 
to their tightest; still, as it must 
be done, the mother determined 
that she and Pauline must from 
this time be inseparable. No 
more lingerings in the library- 
window, or morning rambles with 
her father and the Marquis; from 
this moment she must be like a 
French girl, never to be seen 
without her mother. And fortu- 
nately this companionship would 
be quite natural and easy, through 
the formal festivities of the 
Chateau de Boiscarré. Ah, Mrs. 
Mowbray, there is a common pro- 
verb about a stable-door, which 
we will not quite venture to ap- 
ply to our dear Pauline; yet as 
an allegory it may be true of girls, 
as much as of any inferior part of 
creation. 
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That evening, watching her 
daughter and Gérard with a new 
alertness, Mrs. Mowbray saw that 
his manner at least was changed. 
The old melancholy weariness, 
from which his English friends 
had roused him, had come upon 
him again; he was silent and 
moody, except when Mr. Mow- 
bray appealed to him; then he 
seemed to make an effort to rouse 
himself, and enter heartily into 
the subject of the future book and 
its materials. But tothe English 
ladies he behaved with a grave 
formality, keeping away from Paul- 
ine, scarcely looking at her, never 
addressing her, speaking to her 
mother with a sort of cautious 
politeness that struck her as some- 
thing quite new and unpleasant. 
Of course Pauline too must notice 
this, and it might very well ac- 
count for her extreme quietness, 
and the deep interest with which 
she appeared to listen to her fa- 
ther’s unflagging chatter. 

‘Why can’t the idiot be natural? 
thought Mrs. Mowbray, who felt 
unreasonably angry with Gérard. 
*I believe he thinks he has been 
going too far, and he is putting 
on these airs as a warning to us, 
It would have been better to be 
honest from the beginning. He 
need not be alarmed: sooner than 
Pauline should marry one of these 
heartless foreigners, I would— 
Aunt Lucia is perfectly right. I 
only wish George had not lost his 
senses. I wish that prince and 
that chateau were at the bottom 
of the sea!’ 

In this frame of mind Mrs. 
Mowbray made another attempt 
at persuading her husband to give 
up his romantic plans, and to go 
home without further delay. She 
talked about the bank, for she did 
not like to say much about Paul- 
ine, whose confidence was sacred 
even from her father. 


But Mr. Mowbray, having 
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talked all the evening about his 
book, could not see the smallest 
importance in any other subject. 
His book was to run through 
many editions, and was to make 
his fame and his fortune; what 
madness, to run away from the 
personal experience that would 
be the cream of it ! 

‘We shall bring out another 
edition of the Revolution Sketches, 
with a good many tcuches added,’ 
said the author, in his new enthu- 
siasm. ‘ And then I might follow 
it up with a novel of French ‘ife, 
to run through one of the best 
magazines first, and pay like any- 
thing. Gérard de Maulévrier will 
do for the hero.’ 

‘A bad return for his hospi- 
tality, and a morbid, ridiculous 
hero,’ said Mrs. Mowbray, with 
some acrimony. ‘ Do you know, 
George, you remind me of the 
man in the Arabian Nights—Scha- 
cabac, wasn’t it? The man who 
sat making his grand plans—just 
as you sit now in that armchair— 
and with one kick smashed all his 
possessions.’ 

‘My dear, always verify your 
quotations. The man’s name was 
Alnaschar. But I don’t see the 
likeness.’ 

‘Very well, Alnaschar. I beg 
your pardon, it is just the same 
thing. You are so wrapped up in 
this book, and these Legitimists, 
and so on—I don’t myself see why 
they should interest anybody, but 
that’s another question—your head 
is so full of them that you can’t 
attend to your English affairs. 
This bank may break, and we 
may find ourselves ruined, just 
because you are so buried in 
these things as not to realise the 
danger.’ 

‘Why, if I was thinking of 
the bank from morning till night 
it might break all the same.’ 

‘Don’t be so stupid, so pro- 
voking!’ cried poor Mrs, Mow- 
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bray. ‘George, do be serious for 
one moment. At your age such 
folly is inconceivable.’ 

‘There are different kinds of 
folly. I wonder when you will 
outgrow your nervousness,’ re- 
torted her husband, with perfect 
good-humour. ‘ However, there 
is something in what you say, and 
I'll tell you what you cando. I 
don’t believe a syllable of these 
rumours, you know; but one may 
as well be on the safe side. Write 
to John; tell him our plans, 
and how Aunt Lucia has fright- 
ened you; and ask him to take 
steps for selling out, if he thinks 
there is the smallest reason. That 
will make your mind easy, I sup- 
pose. Of course, if he advises it, 


we can go straight home after. 


Boiscarré ; but I won't miss that 
for all the banks in Christendom.’ 

Mrs. Mowbray was pacified, 
and the letter was written. But 


it happened that Mr. John Mow- 


bray had been called out of town 
to an arbitration case in Scotland, 
and the letter, not being mani- 
festly important or businesslike, 
lay waiting for several days in his 
study at home. Mrs. Mowbray 
had not thought of the more cer- 
tain way of sending it to his 
chambers. His daughters, with 
whom their aunt was not a par- 
ticular favourite, thought it would 
keep very well till their father’s 
return. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ROYALTY. 


Borscarri lay buried in the 
depths of what was once one of 
the great forests of western France. 
Its seigneurs had in old times 
been masters also of the little 
walled town. of Villemur, then 
not much better than a robbers’ 
nest in the forest. Their dark 
old tower frowned over its prin- 
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cipal street, and the gate, the 
Porte Boiscarré, which was only 
approached by an avenue five 
miles long from the great chateau 
in the midst of the woods. In 
old days this was the only road 
from the outside world to the 
moated fortified stronghold, from 
which the Counts of Boiscarré and 
Villemur had held down all the 
poor wild scattered people of the 
surrounding country, protected 
themselves by their great belt of 
wolf-haunted, almost inaccessible 
forest, which was only threaded 
here and there by paths known 
to their keepers and woodmen. 

But all this was in early feudal 
times, and long before the Revo- 
lution great changes had come to 
Boiscarré and Villemur. The 
power of the nobles had been 
sapped by Richelieu, who dis- 
mantled the strongest castles all 
over France, so that their owners 
could no longer retire to them, 
and reign there like princes, often 
in open resistance to the King’s 
authority. So when the eighteenth 
century began, the seigneur of 
Boiscarré was thinking more of 
pleasure and splendour than of 
fighting and tyranny. He pulled 
down a great portion of his castle 
in the forest, and built a great 
stone house with wings, with 
courts and quadrangles, magnifi- 
cent stone staircases, and halls 
and galleries, stables, almost as 
fine as the house, for fifty horses, 
an orangery, a ballroom, a theatre, 
He laid out gardens, made bridges 
over the moat, which was no 
longer needed for defence, and 
cut down trees in all directions, 
making four grand avenues in- 
stead of one, so that his chiteau 
could be approached with equal 
ease and stateliness from north, 
south, east, and west. 

He still, of course, was lord 
over his neighbours, and the town 
of Villemur still lay at his feet ; 
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but this servitude was less bitter 
than in the time of his ancestors, 
and the grandeur and luxury of 
Boiscarré put many a louis into 
the pockets of the small Villemur 
tradesmen. There were many 
abuses, no doubt, and much suf- 
fering; but there was now a 
touch of gilding on the chains, 
and this man was a generous 
master, and was remembered as 
‘the good Count’ as long as two 
such words did not, in French 
minds, flatly contradict each other. 
He died at Boiscarré, an old man, 
in the full enjoyment of the 
splendours he had created. 

His sons, his daughters, and 
most of his grandchildren died at 
Paris, less peacefully, but with 
quite as much courage and philo- 
sophy, in the Place Louis Quinze, 
at that time called the Place de 
la République. 

One of his granddaughters had 
married the Marquis de Coigny, 
and these people saved their lives 
by emigrating to Germany, where 
they lived on nothing, and died 
in miserable poverty. Madame 
de Coigny, a melancholy woman, 
was sometimes heard to wish that 
she had followed her father and 
mother long ago up the steps to 
the guillotine. Her son was more 
fortunate than his parents. After 
their death he married a German 
heiress, who fell in love with him 
while he was giving her French 
lessons ; and by and by, returning 
to France, he and his wife made 
an expedition to see the old chi- 
teau of his mother’s family, to 
which there was no nearer claimant 
than himself. 

The place had been deserted 
for many years ; it was wild, over- 
grown, and out of repair; only in 
the stately rooms a colony of 
poor people had established them- 
sel ves—peasants whose huts hardly 
protected them from the weather, 
waifs from Villemur and other 
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villages. The old family was 
almost forgotten, even in Ville- 
mur, where the whole population 
were formerly its vassals. Mon- 
sieur de Coigny was disgusted 
with the dirt, the neglect, the 
squalor and ruin of the old place, 
and was ready to leave it to its 
self-made owners, and never to 
see it again ; but his wife was of 
a different opinion, being both a 
prudent and an imaginative wo- 
man ; and the end of it was that 
the ragged intruders were got rid 
of without much trouble, and the 
De Coignys devoted their lives to 
restoring Boiscarré to something 
of its earlier state and beauty. It 
became once more a Royalist 
stronghold; for like most of the 
good old French families, they 
never wavered in their political 
faith ; and this occasion, on which 
their son received a Bourbon 
prince as his guest, was by no 
means the first of its kind. 

Madame de Manlévrier received 
a letter from Madame de Coigny, 
begging her to change her mind 
and join the party at the chateau. 
She was assured that the Prince 
remembered her very well, and 
hoped to see her again. Long 
years before he had been at a 
hunting breakfast with his father 
at Maulévrier. He was a child 
then, and M. le Marquis was 
alive ; he was not likely to forget 
his kindness and that of madame. 
This pretty message touched Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier’s loyal heart, 
and she decided to break through 
her rule and pay this visit, greatly 
to Mrs. Mowbray’s relief, for she 
and Pauline both looked forward 
to it with a certain degree of 
dread. 

It was a charming and interest- 
ing idea to go back two hundred 
years, to find themselves once 
more in the reign of Louis Qua- 
torze, in an atmosphere of Court 
ceremony, such as hardly exists 
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now even in Courts. To a histo- 
rical enthusiast, like Mr. Mow- 
bray, one can understand the at- 
traction of the whole thing ; but 
his wife and daughter, their minds 
full of troubles of their own, feel- 
ing even the Maulévrier life un- 
natural and longing to get back 
to England, each for reasons of 
her own, may be forgiven if they 
thought they would rather read 
about the thing than go through 
it. However, they could not es- 
cape; and the stern, kind, straight- 
forward presence of Madame de 
Maulévrier seemed like a tower 
of strength and protection to their 
English shyness. 

It was, as she had said, like 
fairyland, like a chapter of his- 
tory, or rather of romance. Paul- 


ine had never seen such a bril- 


liant house before, so splendid, so 
perfectly appointed. She seemed 
to be in some enchanted palace, 
as she followed her mothet 
through the great magnificent 
rooms with their many mirrors, 
in which it did not occur to her 
that herself was probably, after 
all, the most beautiful thing re- 
flected. Monsieur de Coigny 
made this remark, with a smile 
and a bow, directly after she ar- 
rived; her mother smiled, and 
Madame de Maulévrier gave a 
few words of laughing assenting 
rejoinder. Pauline was seized 
with a fit of stupid shyness ; she 
hardly heard what they were say- 
ing, and for several minutes kept 
her eyes on the floor. In the 
nearest mirror, where M. de Coigny 
had seen and admired her picture, 
she had just met Gérard’s eyes, 
as he stood in the background, 
looking, she thought, so noble 
and so melancholy. For the last 
day or two he had been careful 
to avoid her ; but here, just now, 
he had forgotten the tell-tale 
ways of a looking-glass, and had 
allowed himself the pleasure of a 
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moment’s gaze. No one but them- 
selves read the little story. but 
it was enough to fill Pauline at 
least with new trouble and terror. 

She was very quiet and shy 
with the French ladies, who were 
quite ready to amuse themselves 
with her till the Prince’s arrival 
the next day. There wasa lively 
little party assembled to meet 
him. The De Coignys themselves 
were most agreeable people. He 
was tall and simple, with a fair 
face, something like an English- 
man, and looking a great many 
years younger than his age, which 
wasnear sixty. Madamede Coigny 
was also tall, about forty, with 
dark frizzed hair, a hooked nose, 
brilliant eyes and complexion. 
She was extremely talkative and 
demonstrative, laughing a great 
deal and paying extravagant com- 
pliments with a kind of dashing 
ease which made everything she 
said seem right and natural in its 
way. Pauline was half fasci- 
nated, half frightened by this gay 
personage, who might very well, 
with her looks, speeches, and 
manners, have been a Court lady 
at Versailles in the old time. She 
kept close to her mother, fancy- 
ing that Madame de Coigny might 
pounce upon her and say some- 
thing terrible—what, she had not 
the faintest idea. She was reas- 
sured, however, by Madame de 
Maulévrier’s evident liking for 
their hostess, and by hearing her 
say that Anne de Coigny was the 
best creature in the world. This 
seemed amazing, from such a stiff 
and proper person as the little 
Marquise ; however, Pauline pre- 
sently discovered that Madame 
de Coigny’s remarks, startling as 
they were, were never ill-natured, 
never really distressing to any 
one; and she soon was almost 
accustomed to have her cheek 
touched with Madame de Coigny’s 
fan or the tips of her long fin- 
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gers, and to hear herself called 
‘Ma belle ange,’ and to be told 
that her eyes, hair, and com- 
plexion were simply the loveliest 
ever seen, and so on, till every 
point of herself and her dre: s had 
been petted and praised in its 
turn. Then, when Madame de 
Coigny had turned to some other 
guest, two or three more ladies 
would come and seat themselves 
round .Mrs. Mowbray and Paul- 
ine, and the same thing, with a 
little less familiar freedom, would 
begin over again. Mrs. Mow- 
bray, who came in for her share 
of compliment, was rather amused 
by it all, and thought Pauline 
understood it, and was not likely 
to be spoilt by the experience. 
The chatter of these funny women 
had some truth in it, Pauline’s 
mother knew very well ; and such 
foolish talk was not quite confined 
to French people either, for Aunt 
Lucia, dear old goose, being fond 
enough of compliments herself, 
had often talked to Pauline about 
her beauty in a rather extrava- 
gant way. 

Pauline took it all from every- 
body in her soft smiling manner ; 
they were very kind to smile at her 
so pleasantly and say such pretty 
things ; she was amused, as she 
had been when Mademoiselle de 
Brye praised her blue eyes and 
her white skin. Neither she nor 
her mother had quite the real true 
Englishwoman’s disgust and con- 
tempt for humbug of any kind ; 
but then it never struck them 
that these light laughing com- 
pliments could deserve the solidly 
unworthy name of humbug. 

One young married woman, the 
Comtesse de Loches, a Parisian in 
the extreme of fashion, and con- 
sidered a great beauty, did not 
trouble herself to speak to the 
two Englishwomen, bestowing on 
them glances of curious contempt, 
as if they were some new variety 
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of savage. Round Madame de 
Loches the gentlemen gathered in 
an admiring circle, while she 
chattered and flirted, and pretend- 
ed to be terribly bored with them 
all. Mrs. Mowbray noticed her 
with some amusement, and re- 
marked afterwards to her husband 
that however contemptuously men 
might speak of these painted flirts, 
they always in fact worshipped 
them. 

* Not all men ; and it isn’t ex- 
actly worship,’ replied George, 
who had himself—though at a 
respectful distance—been hang- 
ing on the words and glances of 
Madame de Loches. ‘Such a 
woman is a study—a type.’ 

‘A common type,’ said Mrs. 
Mowbray, ‘thanks to the good 
taste of men.’ 

‘ Not so very common—at least 
I hope not, for the credit of 
women.’ 

The next day the Prince of 
Catalonia arrived from the station 
in a carriage and four, accom- 
panied by M. de Coigny, and fol- 
lowed by other carriages with his 
suite, the whole procession led by 
M. de Coigny’s ‘ piqueur,’ splendid- 
ly dressed and mounted. When 
he came prancing into the court 
of the chateau, a chorus of hunt- 
ing horns struck up the ‘ Royale,’ 
and Madame de Coigny with her 
guests came forward to welcome 
the young Prince. 

He was a small, pale young man, 
graceful and dignified enough, 
with a grave, indifferent air ; most 
of his suite, Spanish nobles with 
fine figures and dark romantic 
faces, were more imposing at first 
than himself. Yet one could not 
be in the room with him for ten 
minutes, all talking familiarly 
together, without seeing and feel- 
ing what he no doubt felt most 
intensely himself, that if they were 
noble, he was royal. It made the 
whole thing more strange and 
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striking to think that here was a 
prince unacknowledged by govern- 
ments, unknown to history, a re- 
presentative of the old Bourbons, 
a direct descendant of Henri 
Quatre and many more kings, yet 
never, in all human probability, 
to wear a crown on his head. It 
was a pageant of bygone etiquettes, 
a playing at Court, a sight at 
which the spectators might have 
smiled, if the pathetic side of it had 
not struck them more strongly. 

Of course the French people, 
the Prince’s entertainers, were not 
impressed in either of these ways ; 
they were all brilliantly agreeable. 
Madame de Coigny treated the 
Prince with a mixture of petting 
and reverence; Madame de Loches 
murmured softly in his ear, and 
brought faint smiles to his inani- 
mate face; the men stood round 
with their hats in their hands, for 
the Prince only was supposed to 
be at home at Boiscarré, and kept 
their voices respectfully low. 

If one was to count up all the 
little peculiarities of old Court 
etiquette which were observed 
during those days, the list would 
be endless, and would only inter- 
est a few people like Mr. Mow- 
bray, who noted them with 
eager care. Mrs. Mowbray thought 
it all dreadfully tiresome. Paul- 
ine went through it as if it was 
a dream ; she was interested to a 
certain point, and really felt a little 
enthusiasm for the melancholy 
Prince, who made her understand 
Jacobite times, and for the quaint 
stateliness of the manners and 
customs. She remained close to 
her mother, and nobody spoke to 
her ; she was the only ‘ jeune fille’ 
there, and so quite out of place, 
and quite uninteresting in that 
character to men and women alike. 
Mrs. Mowbray, watching with a 
little horror the course of one or 
two violent flirtations, especially 
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that of Madame de Loches with 
the Prince, understood what Ma- 
dame de Maulévrier had meant 
when she talked of the old-fash- 
ioned ways of Boiscarré, and of 
mademoiselle’s discretion, and 
could not help wishing that her 
innocent child was away. But 
Pauline was guarded by her own 
innocence and obscurity, and 
strangely, too, by the thought of 
Gérard, who if he did not speak 
to her spoke little to any other 
lady, and wandered about like a 
pale ghost in the background of 
that bright society. 

Two balls; a play acted by 
amateurs, in which Madame de 
Loches took a leading part ; a féte 
in the forest, ending in a dance in 
a great pavilion in the park, all 
bordered round with shadowy 
alleys and sheets of moonlight, 
were crowded into the first three 


days of the Prince’s visit to Bois- 


earré. Every one of any note in 
the province came to these enter- 
tainments, many people having 
come from Paris on purpose to 
show their respect for the young 
Prince and the cause of his family. 
Even officers from the neighbour- 
ing towns appeared as M. de 
Coigny’s guests—perhaps a danger- 
ous amusement for them, con- 
sidering the way that the winds 
blow in France now-a-days. 

No one had such a thorough, 
honest, artistic enjoyment of the 
whole thing as George Mowbray, 
who talked a little to the Prince, 
who thought him odd, and to the 
Spaniards, who thawed to him 
and found him charming, and was 
laying up a store of materials 
enough to make him independent 
of shaky banks in future. Yet 
so single-minded an artist was he 
that I verily believe the thought 
of the West Mercian Bank scarcely 
occurred to him once during those 
Boiscarré days, 


(To be continued, ) 
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Ir Dean Swift had lived in this 
latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he might have served a 
double purpose, by placing the 
scene of his inimitable satire on 
the spot now occupied by the 
Friendly Islands in maps of the 
Southern Pacific, instead of in 
the latitude so gravely assigned to 
his discovery by Gulliver. The 
Friendly or Tonga Islands have, 
although a description of them 
may not prove so interesting, one 
advantage over the original Lilli- 
put—they exist. And indeed so 
thoroughly do they exist in the 
minds of their inhabitants, that 
in speaking of their country they 
generally designate it by the name 
of ‘ Mamani’—the world. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America they 
class all together under the appella- 
tion of ‘Papalangi,’ which presents 
about the same idea to their minds 
as barbarian did to that of the an- 
cient Roman. Commercially these 
islands have not much importance, 
as the dearth of running streams 
renders the manufacture of sugar 
difficult, although the sugar-cane 
grows wild everywhere. There 
are some small coffee plantations 
that bear very well; but the 
principal trade is in copra or dried 
cocoanut, of which several thou- 
sand tons are annually exported 
to Europe and America for con- 
version into oil. There are some 
English residents, but the bulk 
of the business is in the hands of 
two large German firms. Physi- 
cally, the Tonga islanders are the 
fmest race in the South Sea, 
making Europeans appear very 
small by comparison, and having 
generally the old Greek type of 


face. In all their dealings they 
are moved either by affection or 
by interest, and such virtues as 
truth, honesty, or trustworthiness 
are held but in small repute 
among them, while thrift and 
economy they thoroughly despise. 
Themselves brave, generous, and 
hospitable to a fault, they are 
great admirers of those good 
qualities in others ; and although 
capable of the greatest affection and 
devotion towards those whom they 
love, they would steal from their 
greatest friend where opportunity 
offered. All the worldly posses- 
sions of friends, they hold, should 
be in common. There are two 
religions among them, the Roman 
Catholic and the Wesleyan, to 
all the outward duties of which 
they are generally most attentive. 

The special point that may 
make a short sketch of these 
islands interesting to English 
readers is the fact that their form 
of government is imitated from 
the English model, and a desire 
for annexation to England that 
has lately been growing among 
them. King George Tupou, the 
present monarch, is an old man 
of between eighty and ninety 
years of age, and besides being 
the first king of Tonga has the 
additional advantage of, in all 
probability, being also the last. 
He was only a small chief by 
birth, though connected with 
some of the most influential chiefs, 
and only had power over half of 
one of the smallest islands in the 
group. Little by little, through 
aiding other chiefs in intertribal 
wars, he acquired some power and 
reputation, though his greater 
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successes are mostly owing to the 
influence of foreigners. When 
the Wesleyan missionaries first 
came to Tonga, he was not slow 
to recognise the superiority of the 
religion they taught over that 
taught by the heathen priests, 
one of whose chief gods was the 
shark ; and besides he saw what 
@ support the whites would be to 
him if he took their part from 
the first. The country was then 
divided among several chiefs, of 
which the principal one was the 
Tui Tonga, who was said to be 
of divine origin, and although he 
did not exert much secular power 
had semi-divine honours paid to 
him. King George took the part 
of modern progress and religion 
against the old institutions of his 
country. He was a rude apostle, 
this young chief, going out on the 
war-path with a Bible in one 
hand and a club in the other, and 
it may be believed that he con- 
verted the heathen with won- 
drous rapidity. Some tribes, how- 
ever, on the great island of Ton- 
gatabu long opposed him suc- 
cessfully. On one occasion he 
enlisted on his side the services 
of an English sloop-of-war, the 
Favourite, that touched at the 
Friendly Islands. The com- 
mander of the vessel headed an 
expedition against the stockade 
of Bea, situated some three miles 
inland, but was unfortunately 
killed at the beginning of the 
action ; and his forces returned on 
board without having accom- 
plished anything. Possibly be- 
cause he had no right to mix him- 
self up with intertribal wars, 
the English Government never 
attempted to avenge his death or 
his ill-success; and this was un- 
fortunate for Europeans residing 
in the islands, as ever since the 
natives have been able to boast 
of having defeated an English 
man-of-war. 
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Some years after subjecting the 
whole of the Friendly Islands to 
his rule, King George decided 
that he would, in the eyes of the 
world, become a constitutional 
monarch. By this he meant that 
he would take away every vestige 
of feudal power from all the other 
chiefs, but that he would retain 
as much absolute power as he 
wished for himself. A Parlia- 
ment was formed composed of 
Lords and Commons, and a short 
code of laws was then decided 
upon, by which the nation was 
supposed to be ruled. A row of 
good Government buildings was 
erected, including custom-house, 
post-office, and police-court, in 
which all the English forms are 


. observed, and supreme court for 


the trial by jury of the more seri- 
ous offences. This all sounds very 
fair, but in reality, although 


_ justice is sometimes enacted in 


the police-court, it often mis- 
carries in important cases. In 
such a small country all the peo- 
ple know one another more or 
less, and the jurymen, being ignor- 
ant natives, are far more anxious 
to please their chief than to ren- 
der justice to the merits of the 
case. Even in the police-court 
the magistrate sometimes adjourns 
the court, that he may consult 
with the King or one of his family 
as to whether the prisoner is to be 
found guilty or not guilty. The 
judges and other officials are most 
wretchedly paid, and their small 
salaries are often sadly in arrear, 
so that they areall open to bribery, 
and are, indeed, most modest in 
their demands. On one occasion 
the captain of a vessel landed a 
few cases of spirits for a white 
resident before he had paid duty 
on them, and when he did notice 
them the collector of customs was 
there before him, and already in- 
vestigating their contents, which, 
indeed, were Holland gin. He 
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at once implored the collector to 
do nothing till he had paid the 
duty at the custom-house, assur- 
ing him at the same time that 
the fault was entirely that of the 
master of the vessel, although, 
by the laws of the country, the 
resident ashore alone could be 
punished. The collector, after 
much grimace, told his petitioner 
that he would not for the world 
be the cause of any loss or incon- 
venience to a gentleman, but that 
the cases of liquor should at once 
be removed to a safe place before 
anybody else saw them, when the 
matter would become public ; 
nor would this accommodating 
gentleman take anything for his 
kindness except a few bottles of 
the liquor. As may be imagined, 


the customs are not a source of 
great revenue to his Majesty ; but 
from other sources, principally a 
heavy poll-tax, there is a revenue 


of some fourteen thousand pounds 
a year. The King, his family, 
and friends take what they want, 
and the surplus is divided among 
the Government employs accord- 
ing to their rank. Some of these 
remain for years without any- 
thing. 

For a long time the Wesleyan 
mission drew large sums, in vo- 
luntary contributions, from the 
friendly islanders, who, on some 
occasions, gave as much as thirty- 
two thousand pounds in one year. 
During these golden days the then 
chairman of the mission built 
himself a finer house than the 
King’s, and flourished generally 
for a length of time. This gave 
rise to scandal, and the chairman 
had to appear before a private 
court of inquiry, presided over by 
the English Deputy-Commissioner. 
On this occasion King George 
proved the chairman’s very good 
friend, although, in the end, he 
resigned his appointment. He 
went to New Zealand, and the 
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inhabitants of Tonga thought they 
would see him no more; but some 
months afterwards the son of 
King George died in Auckland of 
a disease of which he had gone to 
the Colonies to get cured, and 
the ex-chairman accompanied the 
body of the deceased priuce back 
to Tonga in the German gunboat 
Nautilus, whose captain was anxi- 
ous to be civil to the Tongan 
King. The prince had been 
Premier of the Friendly Islands, 
and the old King, knowing that 
he could not trust any of the 
native chiefs whom he had hum- 
bled and despoiled, thought he 
could not do better than invest 
his clever foreign friend with the 
vacant dignities, addressing him 
somewhat in these terms : ‘ Euge, 
missionary bone et fidelis, quia 
super pauca fuisti fidelis, Premier 
of my kingdom te constituam.’ 
The appointment was accepted, 
and, with the modesty of conscious 
merit, the ex-rev. gentleman also 
annexed the portfolios of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, of Public In- 
struction and Worship, and last, 
though not least, of Finance. Then, 
to avoid trouble, he also got him- 
self appointed Auditor-General, 
and thus audited his own ac- 
counts ! 

To make up in some measure 
for the increase in expenditure 
that might necessarily be expected, . 
the taxes, and principally the 
poll-tax, were raised, which natur- 
ally caused much dissatisfaction. 
The Privy Council, which con- 
sisted of the present Crown Prince, 
grandson of the King, of the pre- 
sent Premier, repeated four times 
over under his various titles; and 
of two or three old aboriginal 
dummies, then proclaimed several 
new Acts. The British Deputy- 
Commissioner, a very able and 
honest young man, at once drew 
attention to the illegality of these 
Acts, which could not bécome 
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law till they had been passed by 
Parliament. To this the young 
Crown Prince answered in the 
Government paper, comparing the 
members of the Parliament to his 
horses, who, when they were har- 
nessed to his carriage, did not 
know which way they were to go 
till directed by the whip and 
reins of the driver. This of course 
was as much as to say that in 
Tonga the people were still too 
much under the influence of the 
great chiefs to dare do anything 
without first knowing their wishes ; 
but the members of Parliament 
were not very well pleased with 
his fable. The Opposition paper 
printed a number of articles 
against the Premier, which he did 
not read, and detailed very exactly 
the grievances of the people, 
which did not in the least remedy 
them. The whites, being under 
consular jurisdiction, took no 


notice of the new Acts, but the ~ 


observance of them was enforced 
on the natives. A. number of 
these people, enraged at finding 
that foreigners paid less taxes and 
were better treated than they 
were themselves in their own 
country, interviewed the Deputy- 
Commissioner, desiring to become 
British subjects. This they were, 
of course, informed could not be 
done so easily ; and the petitioners 
found themselves in trouble with 
their own authorities, who wanted 
to try them for high treason, 
thinking that this desire on the 
part of Tongans to become British 
subjects was the thin end of the 
wedge of British annexation. The 
Deputy-Commissioner had to in- 
terfere to prevent further mischief, 
as the Government wanted to 
employ extreme measures against 
these people ; and this, although 
the Premier, himself a British 
subject, had some time previously 
tried unsuccessfully to be natural- 
ised a German. 
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To prevent any funds that 
might be given for religious pur- 
poses being diverted to the general 
mission fund of the Wesleyans, 
by whom the Premier considered 
he had not been well treated, he 
now, with the assent of the King 
and Privy Council, proclaimed an 
independent Church of Tonga. 
At the same time the property of 
natives who were at all in arrear 
began to be sold off right and left 
by distress warrant for taxes ow- 
ing ; and these poor people, find- 
ing that they would soon have no- 
thing left to live on in this world, 
started a petition to Queen Vic- 
toria for the removal of their 
Premier, whom they considered 
as the author of their misery, and 


_as having been specially sent to 


them as a punishment for their 
sins. The petition was signed 
by some two thousand natives, 
and would probably have been 
signed by all, but that the King, 
fearing for the fate of his favour- 
ite, interfered, and despotically 
stopped the further signing of the 
paper, which is very easy to do 
in such a country by a chief of 
high rank. Not one European 
signed the petition, thinking that 
it would have a better chance of 
success with the Home authorities 
if signed by natives only. Not 
only did the King interfere to 
stop the signing of the petition, 
but he had several of the pro- 
moters arrested, maltreated, and 
thrown into prison. He would 
even have had them hanged had 
not the Deputy-Commissioner 
energetically interfered, and threat- 
ened to make it a national con- 
cern. The petition was forwarded 
to Sir Arthur Gordon, the High 
Commissioner of the Western 
Pacific, and by him forwarded 
home at the beginning of last 
year. Eventually it was refused, 
on the ground that the Premier’s 
removal might lead to anarchy in 
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the country; it was therefore de- 
cided that for the present he would 
be allowed to retain his position, 
as the lesser of two evils. 

Thus the inhabitants of the 
Friendly Islands still have this 
intolerable load on their shoul- 
ders ; and however desirable a 
policy of expediency may be, it 
appears to those who were on the 
spot that the King and Govern- 
ment of Tonga have offered an 
insult to England by imprison- 
ing and grossly maltreating those 
whose only crime was to have 
implored the assistance of the 
English Queen for redress against 
one of her own subjects. This 
insult has, possibly owing to the 
insignificance of the country, re- 
mained unpunished, and will not 
increase the prestige of the Brit- 
ish flag, already in those 
somewhat tarnished by the Fa- 
vourite affair. South Sea Island- 
ers are not accustomed to the re- 
finements of civilised policy ; and 
if one chief or one power offer a 
slight to another, and that slight 
is passed over, they at once con- 
clude that want of strength or of 
courage is the cause of this for- 
bearance, An intelligent islander, 
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to whom a European was once 
explaining the high reasons for 
which England sometimes forbore 
to chastise the offenees of semi- 
barbarous nations, answered, ‘If 
an angel from heaven was to come 
down and tell us these things, we 
would not believe them.’ And to 
prove that the Tongans do not, 
in more than one sense, consider 
themselves unfit to match with 
the most redoubtable warriors of 
Britain, I will conclude with this 
true anecdote. When H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh last visited 
the colonies and South Pacific, in 
the Galatea, there was some talk of 
his visiting the Friendly Islands. 
When it was ascertained in Tonga 
that this visit would not take 
place, some disappointment was 
felt ; but an old lady, a relation 
of the King’s, soon gave a satis- 
factory reason for the omission, 
‘You all know,’ said she, ‘that 
the beauty of the Tongan women 
is famed all over the world. Queen 
Victoria has heard of it, and is 
afraid to let her son visit us, 
lest he should insist on marrying 
one of them, and thus defeat some 
other match which the Queen 
has in view for him.’ 
VOYAGEUR, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH FOLLY, VICE, SORROW, 
DEATH, AND REPENTANCE ARE 
BRIEFLY SEEN. 


‘Evoeneg,’ Sholto began, ‘I am 
unhappy—O, very unhappy ! 

‘Are you? replied Eugene, 
sucking his stick. 
that.’ 

‘I have been living a bad life,’ 
the other continued, with a sort 
of frank shame about him that 
was creditable. ‘I have been 
breaking my old mother’s heart.’ 

‘Have you? replied Eugene, 
putting his cane to the other 
side of his mouth for a change. 
‘Sorry for that.’ 

* You know I have ! Sholto re- 
joined. ‘You have heard all 
about me, have you not? 

‘A good deal, I must say,’ 
Eugene answered. 

‘Well, Eugene,’ Sholte went 
on, with a trembling voice, ‘I 
came to myself last night. I am 
going to do better.’ 

‘ Better, you say? replied Eu- 
gene, again making a face, as he 
whisked a trace of sawdust from 
his coat. ‘Have they a clothes- 
brush here? 

Sholto appeared not to have 
heard this remark, for he con- 
tinued with undiminished éarnest- 
ness, feeling sure that Eugene 
must be interested in his story. 

‘You remember when mother 
and I left Middleborough, now ten 
years ago—more than ten, I be- 
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lieve. I was an idle, good-for- 
nothing boy then; but I became 
more anxious to succeed in life 
after we left. I believe,’ Sholto 
said, with something like a blush, 
‘that a sort of boyish attachment 
stirred me up. I wanted to rise in 
life, and marry, and all the rest. I 
resolved to be a doctor, and my 
mother favoured the idea, and 
for several years I worked hard. 
We met once or twice during that 
time, you remember. My mother 
went to live with a sister who was 
as poor as herself, and invalided 
as well. However, we were happy 
enough, and I worked on, and do 
you know, Eugene, for years that 
silly childish love-dream was the 
motive which urged me on! At 
last I came up here to King’s 
College, and entered the medical 
school. It was hard work for 
poor mother to pay for me; but 
she did it without a murmur— 
indeed joyfully. For a time I 
worked on in London steadily 
enough; but at last one unlucky 
day I failed in an examination— 
failed badly—and I was greatly 
dispirited. A fellow whom J 
knew well, seeing my depression, 
advised me to go in for a little 
gaiety, and unfortunately I took 
his advice. You know how strictly 
I had been brought up. I had 
never seen the inside of a thea- 
tre, and of what is called “life” 
I knew no more than ababy. It 
was like a burst of enchantment 
to me, when all at once I plunged 
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into the gaiety of London—at 
least into such gaiety as a poor 
medical student could command. 
Perhaps had I been earlier made 
familiar, even slightly, with the 
scenes on which | now entered, 
the effect upon me would not have 
been so great. Being what I was 
—a raw country lad, with a sharp 
appetite for life and its pleasures 
—lI was dazzled and overcome. 
I need not tell you all that fol- 
lowed. I went down hill rather 
fast, Eugene. You know there is 
always a wild set among medicals, 
and the wild set I had hitherto 
kept clear of. Now I went in 
for them with a rush. I forgot 
everything I had been taught, and 
everything that I really loved in 
my heart. For the next few 
months I was not myself—and 
O, Eugene! when I think now of 
the life I led, so miserable in its 
very excitement—miserable even 
while 1 was leading it—and so 


degrading to look back upon, I 
sometimes feel ready for very 
shame to go on at it again—any- 
where—anyhow—and end as I 
began !’ 

‘I should not advise you to do 


that,’ Eugene remarked, with 
great composure. ‘ It would be 
foolish.’ 

‘Upon various pretexts I got 
money from mother,’ continued 
Sholto. ‘I squandered it in dis- 
sipation—wrote begging for more 
—described myself as working 
hard when I was doing nothing, 
left my fees unpaid, made out 
lists of expensive books which I 
wanted, and, having got the 
money, had another fling until it 
was spent. That has been going 
on for several months, and the 
reading I have done is next to no- 
thing. Only two days ago mother 
enclosed me ten pounds, telling 
me that it was really the last she 
could send me for along time, as 
she had actually sold her watch 
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and chain to get it for me. 
Now think how I must be fall- 
ing! I had begun betting in a 
small way, and a few occasional 
successes had led me to imagine 
that I might fill my purse by this 
means, and I resolved to havea try 
that night. With mother’s money! 
The price of her watch! Think 
of it, Eugene! I was just starting 
from home when a man looked 
in upon me, who a few months 
before had been one of our fast 
fellows. He was kind-hearted, I 
fancy, but after living a reckless 
life, he had finished by marrying 
a penniless girl before he had 
** passed,” and the result was that 
he never passed at all, and was 
now living almost in beggary with 
a delicate wife and two hungry 
children. After telling me a pitiful 
story of his distress (and indeed he 
looked like death at the moment) 
he ended by asking if, for the 
love of God, I could lend him 
five pounds to prevent his wife 
and children being turned into 
the street. I had the two fives in 
my pocket, and I wanted a good 
margin to be able to stand against 
temporary loss until luck turned ; 
but somehow I could not resist 
his hollow voice and death-like 
face. I gave him one bank-note 
and kept the other for myself; 
and he went to his family and I 
to my companions.’ 

Sholto paused for a few minutes. 
Then bending his head a little 
towards Eugene, he said, 

‘ At half-past three this morn- 
ing I found myself opposite this 
very house—half drunk, and yet 
growing sober by the very pres- 
sure of shame and misery—with 
just one shilling in my pocket, 
and not a farthing in the world 
beside. I had passed the worst 
night I had ever knowu—the 
wildest—the most wretched to 
look back upon!’ 

Sholto’s head fell on his breast, 
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and Eugene regarded him with 
pity, interest, and aversion all in 
one look. 

‘Do you know, Eugene, my 
first thought was Westminster 
Bridge ! I even took my mother’s 
letter out of my pocket and tore 
it up, so that I might not be 
identified. I wandered wildly 
along, making, as I supposed, for 
the river, until I was in one of 
the low streets of Pimlico. Then 
I was somewhat aroused from my 
stupor by noticing that I was pass- 
ing the house where my friend 
lived—a miserable place, where 
they were crowded together, chil- 
dren and all, in two wretched 
parlours. A light burned in the 
window, and a woman was hurry- 
ing in at the door as I passed. I 
cannot tell why, but I followed 
her into the house, and she, 
turning round, recognised me bya 
candle which burned in the hall. 

“Go in,” she said, in a low 
Voice ; “ go in at once.” 

‘I went into the parlour. By 
the dim light that streamed in 
from the bedroom I could see 
two children huddled upon the 
sofa and sleeping. Looking into 
the bedroom itself, this is what I 
saw. My friend lying in his bed 
at his last gasp, and his poor wife 
beside him holding his hand and 
wiping his forehead, while the 
tears ran down her cheeks—tears 
which he would never notice more. 
He had caused her to shed many, 
I suppose she thought I was the 
doctor, for whom she had just sent, 
for she motioned me with her 
hand to make no noise, in the 
way people do when they mean 
that the last moment of the dy- 
ing must not be disturbed. 

‘I walked to the other side of 
the bed. The brandy was still 
in my head. My steps and sight 
were uncertain, and my reason was 
only half my own. But even to 
my blunted faculties the contrast 
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was awful. The white face, with 
the last flicker of life upon it; 
the thin woman holding back her 
tears for love of the man who had 
squandered away her happiness as 
well as his own; the miserable 
room ; and then, what was still 
in my brain and printed on my 
sight, the laughter and the oaths, 
the glare of the rooms I had 
lately been in, the faces, the wild 
carouse; O, it was such a con- 
trast as might make a hell, and 
the imaginary scene was to me 
as vivid as the real one before 
my eyes. 

“Hush!” the woman said, in a 
low piercing whisper. “Be still !” 
she held up her finger. ThenI saw 
her clasp his hand tighter and 
bend down over him; she knew 
that he was gone, and with a cry, 
“OQ Edward, my Edward!” she 
cast herself on his vacant breast, 
just as if he had been the guide 
and the joy of her life, and had 
departed in honour and peace. 

*I comforted her as I best 
could ; and I left the house in a 
state of feeling such as I could not 
have believed possible had I not 
experienced it. But amidst all 
there was one ray of comfort. I 
had not refused my friend his 
last miserable request; he had 
not died through my selfishness ; 
and remembering this I got my 
first touch of relief, and as I 
walked the lonely street I cried 
like a child. 

‘I think now those tears saved 
me from madness or from suicide. 
I managed to get back to my lodg- 
ing, where as I arrived the ser- 
vant was opening the house. I 
rushed to my room and cast myself 
on the sofa, where I must have 
lain two hours, not asleep, but like 
one stunned, or suffering from 
brain concussion. 

‘ As I came to myself somewhat, 
I saw lying on the table before 
me a letter from my mother. I 
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must have been still under the 
influence of drink, for I looked 
at the envelope for a long time, 
wishing to know what it con- 
tained, and yet never stretching 
out my hand for it. At last I 
opened it. The letter was occu- 
pied with a few gentle remon- 
strances concerning my extrava- 
gance, and ten times as many 
words of trust and tenderness. 
These touched me even then, but 
not most deeply. The letter en- 
closed a photograph which mother 
(it must have been for reasons of 
her own) had procured for me; 
and if she judged that the sight 
of it would move me she judged 
rightly. Only she could not have 
known that I should see it at this 
dreadful hour ! 

‘Eugene,’ said Sholto, bending 
towards his friend again, ‘all 
these years I have been in love 
with a girl—I have not seen her 


more than twice in five years—I 
don’t suppose there is the least 
chance that I shall ever know her, 


much less marry her. She is a 
wealthy girl, a prize for a peer, 
out of my reach in many ways.’ 

(Sholto did not observe an 
ironical smile playing upon his 
friend’s lip.) 

‘But I love her. She is the 
image of goodness and truth to 
me; and when this morning I 
took that photograph in my hand, 
and looked at her sweet face full 
of grace and purity and affection, 
I think I felt for the first time what 
vice and shame really are. I hated 
myself. 1 felt as if I were shoot- 
ing down some precipice of guilt 
and disgrace, and she standing 
immovable above, a figure of celes- 
tial purity. 

‘ Iclenched my hands. I loathed 
myself. For another moment the 
thought of the river came over 
me, and an end which would for 
ever wipe out my shame. But 
again my eyes fell on the picture. 
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* It was like an angel’s face. It 
seemed to be shaping itself into 
love and pity. It seemed to say 
that I had not yet fallen so far 
but there was still hope and the 
love of the good for me. 

‘A living face could not have 
been more expressive. An audi- 
ble voice could not have been 
more intelligible. I caught the 
picture up, and kissed it, and for 
the second time that morning I 
burst out weeping. When I was 
a little recovered I saw the photo- 
graph all stained and blurred with 
my tears. 

* But I was forgiven! I had 
hope and strength in my heart. 
I stood up and raised my hands 
to heaven, and I accepted the for- 
giveness which God, through His 
angel, had sent tome. I resolved 
that I would never again think 
of the black past, and that life 
should be wrenched from me be- 
fore I again allowed vice to have 
the mastery over me. 

‘ Penniless, wretched as I was, 
dark as were my prospects, I felt 
brave and happy. The new 
thought within me was greater 
than any outward circumstances. 
I felt as if I had conquered life 
already. It was wonderful the 
thoughts that ran through me— 
the ecstasy! the resolution! the 
fearlessness ! 

‘And now, Eugene, my better 
life has begun. Iam glad to tell 
you all this because we have been 
friends so long; and, besides, it 
does me good to open my heart 
to any one. Now you can do me 
a great kindness. I am without 
a sovereign in the world. I dare 
not write to my mother. Can you 
—will you—lend me ten pounds 
to help me until I have made my 
way a little? I know you can, 
and will.’ 

‘You may be sure I would if I 
could,’ replied Eugene. ‘I have 
been greatly interested in your 
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story, Sholto. I think you need 
not have reproached yourself so 
much ; but look here—’ Eugene 
opened his purse carefully, not 
letting Sholto see its contents. 
‘Yes, I have one sovereign. 
That I can lend you. Pay me 
when you please.’ 
' Sholto, with a downcast face, 
took the sovereign, thanking his 
friend, and before he could speak 
again, Eugene looked at his watch 
and exclaimed, 
*T am late, Sholto. I must run. 
Write to me some 


And he was off, almost before 
the other could wish him fare- 
well. So Eugene Ruddock, well 
dressed and refined, went his 
way. His business was the pur- 
chase of a diamond ring, and 4l- 
ready he was imagining the effect 
of it upon his white finger. 
Sholto, looking depressed and dis- 
appointed, stepped out a moment 
later, and paced his way slowly 
back to his lodging. Already that 
sovereign in his pocket was sug- 
gesting a return to the haunts of 
the night before, while Eugene’s 
cool selfishness was raising every 
rebellious impulse of his nature. 
There were better thoughts in 
poor Sholto’s breast, too—strug- 
gles, wishes, and prayers. 

‘What a wreck Sholto is!’ 
Eugene thought. ‘ I wonder these 
fellows cannot see that vice does 
not pay.’ 

And Sholto, pacing along the 
Strand, and feeling his tempter 
upon him once more, was grasp- 
ing at his good resolution like a 
man who is drowning. 

O, how many thousand, thou- 
sand times, under various cos- 
tumes, has the same solemn 
Comedy been gravely performed 
since the day when All-seeing 
Eyes marked ‘two men’ going 
up into the Temple to pray ! 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


SOCIETY : GOOD, BAD, AND 
INDIFFERENT. 


‘A wacer of twenty to one, 
madam! gold against silver; in 
other words, shillings against 
sovereigns — twenty sovereigns 
against twenty shillings, madam ! 
And your obedient servant, sit- 
ting here before you, was down 
for the twenty sovereigns, while 
little Merrythought might win 
gold, but could only lose silver.’ 

At a large garden-party at Sir 
John Sanctuary’s, our former 
acquaintance, Major Sanctuary, in 
great spirits and full of talk, was 
enlightening an admiring circle 
which had gathered round him. 
There was a kind of glossy shab- 
biness about the Major, an appear- 
ance of having burnished up old 
clothes with care for a grand occa- 
sion. Otherwise Major Sanctuary 
looked but little changed—a trifle 
grayer, a shade more gaunt, but 
nothing else. 

‘Merrythought is only our 
nickname for him at the club. 
His real name is Russell,’ he con- 
tinued, looking round with great 
animation. ‘A more gambling 
little dog you could not meet, 
This is how it came about. Merry- 
thought and I had been sitting 
on Brighton promenade—King’s- 
road, you know—watching the 
people walk and drive up and 
down. Says he, “I know half 
the company.” “Merrythought,” I 
said, “it is impossible at your time 
of life that you can know as many 
men as I do.” ‘‘ Two to your one,” 
says he. “ Merry,” I answered, “I 
deny it.” “ Not the first time a 
fact has been denied,” he replies. 
“Tell you what,” said I, “ ll wager 
you twenty sovereigns to twenty 
shillings that more acquaintances 
of mine than of yours pass this 
seat in the next half-hour.” 
“Done!” cried Merrythought. 
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“ Whattime is it?” Iasked. “ Eight 
minutes to one,” says he. “Good !” 
cried I; “we shall go on to twenty- 
two minutes past.” We began, 
madam. At first I went off well, 
for who should go by but old 
Lady Dolly Vernon and her three 
daughters, maypole girls, but I 
was pleased to see ’em just then. 
“ How d’ye feel, Merry?” says I, 
when begad, madam, before the 
words were out of my mouth, five 
young bucks walking abreast 
came up and saluted him! “ Ha, 
ha, Major !” says he. However, at 
the end of ten minutes I was nine 
ahead. Good! But next minute I 
saw a girls’ school coming our way 
—more pairs of skirts than I could 
count. You will scarcely believe it, 
madam, but Merrythought bowed 
to every girl of’em, and the girls 
to bim ; and the fellow told me 
he knew every girl of ’em, his 
second cousin having been at 
school there. “ Merry,” said I, 


“I wish my old regiment was 


quartered here!” Well, madam, 
to make a long story short, at 
seventeen minutes past Merry- 
thought was seven ahead, and the 
company getting thin. “ Hand 
over,” he calls out. “ Wait,” I said. 
Just then I saw a little girl, 
daughter of a friend, running up 
to me. “‘ How are you, dear?” I said, 
“ One more, Merry. How is your 
mother?’ “0O, mother is over 
there,” the child answered, “and 
all of usare with her.” “All of 
you!” Isaid. “ Fanny,” I continued, 
whispering the child, “ran and tell 
mother I have got a touch of the 
gout, but I want to see her and 
all the children—mind you say a/l 
the children—and at once, for I 
have to leave.’ Off the child ran. 
Up comes the mother, pleased at 
the attention, and all her brood 
with her. Ladies and goentle- 
men,’ the Major said, now ad- 
dressing the whole group of 
listeners, ‘you will hardly be 
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lieve it, but I won by the baby, a 
child not two months old; and 
the last of the shillings is in my 
pocket this moment I’ 

With a jocose and opulent air 
the Major rose from his seat and 
walked with a fine step across the 
lawn, shaking with laughter over 
his own story, and the little group 
that had gathered round him 
melted away. 

As most of our old friends, and 
some new ones, are in the com- 
pany, we have here a convenient 
opportunity of renewing our 
several acquaintances. And we 
may mark what ten years have 
done for our Golden Girls and 
their anxious friends. 

First let us introduce ourselves 
to Sir John Sanctuary himself, 
who stands at the foot of a flight 
of steps receiving his guests, Sir 
John was an undersized man, 
squab, with a red face and one 
sleeve pinned against his breast. 
As he welcomed each successive 
visitor he spoke in a short scold- 
ing tone, snapping his words, 
which were uttered in a very loud 
key. There was a curious resem- 
blance to the manner of his cousin 
the Major, with this difference, 
that while the Major’s address had 
something in it of effort and imi- 
tation, the Baronet’s was plainly 
original, unstudied, and the out- 
come of an eccentric character. 
But amidst his abruptness he was 
well-bred, and he managed to 
make his guests feel at ease, when 
that might have been least of all 
expected. 

ide him stood his son Robert 
Sanctuary. He was a tall, raw- 
looking youth, with red hair, 
freckled complexion, great sun- 
burnt hands, and a loud voice, 
such as might have been trained 
in the fields, There was animal 
strength about the young fellow, 
and he had a good-natured aspect ; 
bat culture had done nothing for 
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him. Perhaps Esau was some- 
thing of his type, for young Sanc- 
tuary was without doubt endowed 
with animal qualities both in 
virtue and in vice. Yet even in 
him there was some trace of the 
ease of good society, and like his 
father he was able, when he 
chose, to make strangers feel at 
home. 

Close at hand stood two girls, 
one dressed in dark blue and the 
other in pale green, the blue girl 
being attired with great richness, 
while her companion’s dress was 
far from new. These girls were 
talking together with the air of 
bosom friends, and while the girl 
in blue seemed to have an eye 
upon young Robert Sanctuary, he 
—never glancing at her—would 


often exchanze a word with the 


girl in green. And the girl in 
green always brightened up when 
Bob Sanctuary spoke to her; and 
when her face brightened in this 
way it was a taking face, lit up 
either by actual good-humour or 
the resolve to appear pleasant. No 
wonder that Bob Sanctuary when 
he looked once looked twice, and 
when he looked twice looked as 
many more times as he decently 
could, 

The brightly-dressed girl in blue 
was Lucy Ruddock, and the poorly 
dressed girl in green was Victoria 
Sanctuary. Victoria the far-sight- 
ed Beatrice Ruddock long ago per- 
ceived to have been destined by her 
father the Majoras future wife for 
Eugene. Lucy, her fond mother 
hoped, would one day be pre- 
sented at Court as Lady Sanctuary. 
For ten years have not altered the 
plans of these plottirig parents, 
and on this very day, and in this 
very garden, Major Sanctuary and 
Beatrice Ruddock are hoping that 
their separate little schemes will 
be brought nearer to success. 

For though ten years turns 
boys and girls into men and wo- 
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men, it is surprising how lightly 
such a period deals with those 
who are men and women already. 
Beatrice Ruddock at forty-five is 
changed from what she was at 
thirty-five; but the change is not 
very marked. She is still a hand- 
some woman. Daniel, who is at 
her side, somewhat afraid of the 
fine company, is only a little 
more round-shouldered, and a 
shade more cunning in the face. 
And Jerome Dawe, who is here 
also, has accomplished the jour- 
ney from eight-and-fifty to eight- 
and-sixty with small outward 
signs of wear and tear. Jerome’s 
legs still do their work well ; his 
portly trunk and large head are 
still erect. A few specks of snuff 
lie on the frill of his shirt, just as 
when we saw him last. Even the 
ebony stick Shakespeare has 
suffered no more serious change 
than the loss of a little colour on 
the crown of the head—growing 
bald, like the original. For any- 
thing appearances tell, Jerome 
Dawe might have been an eighth 
sleeper these ten years, and the 
spell might this moment have 
been broken. 

Now over all the gay company 
a flutter passes. Every eye turns 
towards the flight of stepe, where 
four visitors have all at once ap- 
peared. First comes atall young 
lady with light strong step, and 
eyes that somehow fix you before 
you mark any other feature : cleat 
brave eyes, nobly set, which look 
as if they could equally express 
truth, courage, or anger, but never 
a base emotion, 

‘How do you do, Miss Wal- 
singham? Sir John says. ‘ Very 
pleasant to see you. You are a 
stranger in my house.’ 

‘or Mildred Walsingham is a 
Golden Girl, and even the blunt 
Baronet, who is one thing to all 
men, grows deferential as he 
salutes the great heiress. 
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some day it shall be followed by 
another didactic history, called 
Golden Boys; and when these 
two works are complete, every lad 
in England will be able to hook 
a rich wife; and every lass will 
be able, by lifting her white little 
hand, to secure a carriage for- 
tune. So, young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, do not waste your time 
over merely amusing novels like 
those of Mr. Payn and Mr. 
Black, which only make you for- 
get yourselves. Study me, a 
dull, plodding penman, who work 
my way to a useful end, like a 
mule on a country road. 

These young gentlemen just 
described, on the principle of 
‘ Nothing venture nothing have,’ 
addressed Mildred Walsingham 
as often and as winningly as pos- 
sible. She did not repel these 
advances, but a smile played over 
her lip at times when her young 


admirers were most pressing. A 
young admirer, quick to draw 
conclusions, might not have been 


encouraged by the smile. There 
was a tincture of cynicism in it. 
Mildred was too shrewd for the 
flatteries poured upon her. A 
simpleton might have thought 
herself Beauty’s Queen; but ob- 
serving Mildred noticed that a 
neighbour’s governess, the orphan 
of a clergyman, a girl of great 
loveliness, was left alone all the 
afternoon. The young men fol- 
lowed Mildred. Mildred said to 
herself, 

‘It is not my looks, for I am 
not so pretty; nor my manner, 
for I am not so engaging. Aha! 
it is my money these lads love.’ 

In short, had any young fellow 
flirted with the governess, and 
devoted himself to her, he would 
have been the man who that day 
would have made the most effec- 
tual inroad upon the affection of 
Mildred Walsingham. No young 
fellow knew that secret. Every 
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young fellow fluttered like a moth 
about the Golden Girl. 

By and by Mildred sauntered 
across the lawn to where her sis- 
ter’s invalid-chair was drawn up, 
close beside the band. All signs 
of cynicism vanished as she came 
beside her sister and took the thin 
hand caressingly. 

‘ Little one’—she often called 
Violet so—‘are you enjoying your- 
self ? 

Violet Walsingham was a young 
woman now, and inexpressibly 
lovely. There was a depth of ex- 
pression in her eyes, which were 
a kind of porcelain blue, deep, 
still, and exquisitely clear. She 
had a wealth of dark hair, won- 
derfully long eyelashes, and her 
lips could run into the archest 
smile. But she still looked frail 
and ready to vanish; and there 
was a sadness in her face which 
that arch smile relieved only as 
one ray breaking through a rent 
in the cloud relieves a sunless 
sky. 

‘Little one, are you enjoying 
yourself? 

It is a beam of sunshine indeed 
that comes across her face ; it is 
a celestial light that passes into 
the deep eyes. It is a smile of 
heavenly sweetness that plays up- 
on her lips. Mildred is all in all 
to the sick girl. She does not 
tell Mildred so, lest she should 
weary her, but there is no bright- 
ness for Violet when Mildred is 
away. She has been following 
the white gown all over the lawn, 
watching its every turn, delighted 
if Mildred seems happy, but al- 
ways with a kind of hope, not 
expressed to herself, that Mildred 
will not forget her, as she lies 
there alone. And Mildred does 
not forget, and her cold icy ex- 
pression melts the moment she 
meets her sister’s eyes, and the two 
take hands with a natural tender- 
ness which is pleasant to see. 
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‘It is such fun here,’ cries 
Violet. ‘I have been watching 
that old gentleman; he gets 
so angry if they croquet his ball, 
and that girl in pink seems to 
delight in teasing him. There 
she goes again!- O, do look at 
him !’ 

How quickly the plaintive face 
lights up with fun! how pleasant- 
ly her voice tinkles with merri- 
ment! Mildred catches the in- 
fection and laughs too, but there 
is a sound of pure fun in Violet’s 
laugh which Mildred cannot 
reach. And now the knots of 
people begin to melt into one; a 
circle forms around the Golden 
Girls ; actually there stand in it 
Hector Badger, Bob Sanctuary, 
and Eugene Ruddock. In its 
outer ring are Major Sanctuary, 
Sir John, Beatrice, and the fear- 
less Sally Badger. Now, for this 
little bit of sport—plot and coun- 
terplot, attack and defence—I 
must and will have a fresh chapter. 
Just as in a well-arranged comedy 
each set of actors come to the 
front in turn, and have the stage 
to themselves, so we shall give a 
separate space to fathers, mothers, 
lovers, and Golden Girls, playing 
their successive parts. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH ELDERLY LOVERS OF 
THE WORLD ARE SEEN DOING 
THEIR KIND. 


THE elders first. 

‘Dear Sir John,’ Beatrice Rud- 
dock said, in her blandest voice, 
‘I wish above all things to see 
your paintings. I am positively 
dying for a sight of them.’ 

‘I am no painter,’ the Baronet 
replied—‘ not by education. I 
love the art, but I was never 
taught how to hold a brush or 
mix acolour. Still I have a few 


- Sir John answered. 
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daubs, and my friends are good 
enough to be pleased with them.’ 

‘And your son, Sir John; he 
is an artist, is he not ? 

Clever Beatrice knows well that 
the dream of Sir John’s life is 
that his son shall be a great 
painter, and she knows, too, that 
Bob Sanctuary is as likely to 
turn out a painter as a colt is 
likely to play the fiddle. But 
Mrs. Ruddock takes good care 
never to hint that the fond father, 
who hopes that time and study 
may develop genius in the lad’s 
breast, is nursing a delusion. Mrs. 
Ruddock has a meaning in every- 
thing she says and does. So she 
asks if Bob Sanctuary be not an 
artist, and waits for the answer 
in sweet simplicity. 

‘In time I hope he will paint,’ 
‘Iam going 
to take him the round of the Con- 
tinental galleries, and to try to 
develop his taste.’ 

‘How delightful’ murmured 
Beatrice ; ‘ Munich, Dresden, Mi- 
lan, Rome. OQ, it is quite a para- 
dise of an idea ! 

‘Hope we shall enjoy it,’ the 
Baronet said bluntly. ‘ Hope it 
will turn out well’ 

‘Do you know, Sir John,’ 
Beatrice continued sweetly, ‘my 
daughter Lucy is just beginning 
to show the prettiest and the 
most interesting fancy for art. I 
want to give her a little training 
too ; but my lazy husband will not 
leave home, and so Lucy and I 
must make our little tour as best 
we can. We might meet, Sir John, 
somewhere ; and while the two 
young people sauntered round the 
galleries, why, Sir John, you and 
I—sober, old-fashioned people— 
might sit together and entertain 
each other with our neighbours’ 
failings and our own virtues. 
Might we not? 

Which little question Beatrice 
put laughingly and insinuatingly 
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‘Upon my word,’ the Baronet 
cried, looking with animation into 
the lady’s handsome face, ‘ I con- 
sider it a capital thought. Stay,’ 
he added humorously, ‘I wanted 
to study a little myself. I am 
afraid, under the circumstances 
you propose, I should forget the 
pictures altogether !’ 

The Baronet made a bow very 
gallant and facetious, and Beatrice 
responded with just the little 
laugh and hint of a blush which 
befitted the occasion. And Sir 
John Sanctuary thought at the 
moment that perhaps in such 
society his son’s dormant love of 
art might be quickened. Had 
Sir John been a woman he would 
have seen matrimony in Beatrice’s 
dulcet phrases, as plainly as a 
marksman sees his target. But 
Sir John belonged to the sex 
which is not always on the look- 
out for love and marriage, and 
which accordingly is sometimes 
gently and delicately fooled into 
a trap with eyes wide open. O 
winsome, specious Beatrice Rud- 
dock! O rare novel mine of 
Golden Girls, which shall teach 
all the world how to marry or not 
marry, but wisely either way ! 

While this ingenious dialogue 
went on Major Sanctuary made 
his way to the side of Eugene. 

‘How d’ye do, my boy? he 
said, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder. ‘ Done 
with Oxford yet? 

‘Not yet—not for eighteen 
months,’ answered Eugene, who 
was adjusting his necktie and 
working his chin about in his 
finical way. 

‘ And when you have done, what 
then, my boy? Church? State? 
Army? Navy? Physic? Law? In 
a word sir,’ the Major called out, 
as if irritated at the number of 
alternatives he had run up, ‘ what 
are you going to be? 

‘Never thought abont it,’ re- 


plied Eugene, with a languid and 
superfine air. ‘ Nevaw,’ was his re- 
ply phonetically. ‘ Scarcely know 
—you know.’ He looked approv- 
ingly at the toe of his faultless 
boot. 

‘Tell you what, sir,’ the Major 
cried, ‘ you ought to live in town, 
sir. Get in among people of 
fashion, sir. With your air and 
your habits—confound it, sir !’ the 
Major said, with an air of exas- 
peration, ‘ you ought to be among 
people of fashion! I could intro- 
duce you to dozens of men in my 
set ; spirited well-behaved men ! 
It is an expensive set, mine; 
money flies like—’ Here the 
Major nervously twitched a fray- 
ed shirt-cuff out of sight, and not 
finding the simile for which he 
sought, wound up in this way: 
‘They are spirited well-behaved 
men, sir, and you ought to be 
among them.’ 

Eugene not entering into this 
dashing proposal, a pause followed, 
which enabled the Major to re- 
member something all at once. 

‘I quite forgot ! With this live- 
ly conversation I quite forgot! 
My daughter — Victoria — asked 
me to coax you to be her partner 
in a croquet set. I said “ No, 
make your sets for yourselves,” 
said I. But here she comes, and 
she will never forgive me if I 
have not secured you.’ 

As a matter of fact, Miss Sanc- 
tuary was standing perfectly still, 
with her back full upon Eugene, 
and she and her cousin Bob were 
talking together in an interested 
way, so that the Major was forced 
to call out, 

‘Victoria! Victoria! Mr, Rud- 
dock is waiting for you.’ 

‘Papa,’ the girl whispered to 
him reproachfully, ‘I don’t want 
to play with Mr. Ruddock. Bob 
and I were going to look at the 
horses. It is provoking!’ 


The Major did not say, 
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‘ Victoria, your cousin Robert 
will be a poor baronet one day, 
and there could be no greater 
madness than for you and him to 
fall in love. Eugene Ruddock 
will be a man of fortune, and just 
the husband for you. Therefore I, 
)onr anxious parent, am trying to 
disentangle you from your cousin, 
and to entangle you with my ex- 
cellent young friend.’ 

The Major did not say this—in 
fact, the Major did not say any- 
thing at all, for a spy was watch- 
ing them, and at this point an 
adroit and fearless player entered 
into the little matrimonial game 

* Eugene,’ Mrs. Ruddock said, 
laying her hand on her boy’s 
shoulder, ‘ I think Miss Walsing- 
ham rather wants to make up a 
set for Badminton. Go and ask 
if you can b: of use to her.’ 

Off Eugeue darted, well pleased 
to escape from the Major’s rather 
too artful snare. Off went Vic- 
toria and Bob, laughing and mani- 
festing a tendency to lay their 
heads side by side; and they 
disappeared round a little plan- 
tation and wefe gone. 

The Major looked very blank. 

‘This woman can turn one’s 
little plans topsy-turvy when she 
pleases,’ he said to himself. The 
wonder is he did not say it aloud, 
for in his vexation he struck the 
grass with his cane. 

But adroit and fearless Beatrice 
Ruddock, vigilant still, was not 
going to vex the Major more than 
was absolutely necessary, not she. 

‘ You see, Major,’ she said, con- 
tinuing her speech with the light- 
est and most unembarrassed of 
laughs, ‘if we old people did not 
look after these boys and girls 
they would never speak to each 
other, but would draw up in oppo- 
site lines, finger in mouth, like 
children at a school-treat before 
the cake comes in !’ 

‘Well, now,’ the Major said 
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to himself, ‘this is uncommon 
effrontery. This is a very impu- 
dent woman.’ 

But he was no match for Bea- 
trice. Looking straight into his 
disturbed face, with the blandest 
unconsciousness that anything 
could possibly have happened to 
vex him, and with the most art- 
less assumption that he was in a 
sportive mood, she put her arm 
through his, and rambled laugh- 
ingly on, 

‘It was not our way, Major, 
when we were boys and girls— 
long ago. We did not need so 
much prompting, did we? 

The Major looked at her—in- 
dignant still, But her complete 
innocence, his own gallantry, and 
besides a naturai humour of good- 
fellowship which he could never 
quite overcome, all fought for 
her. 

*You are right, ma’am,’ he 
cried, with his usual gaiety. ‘We 
had ten times the life of these 
young sparks in our day.’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH MR, INDIFFERENCE (ALIAS 
HECTOR BADGER), MR. AWKWARD 
(ALIAS BOB SANCTUARY), AND MR. 
PERFECT POLISH (ALIAS EUGENE 
RUDDOCK) TRY THEIR FORTUNE 
WITH A ‘GOLDEN GIRL.’ 


We shift our kaleidoscope to 
see how the younger folk profit by 
the example and the instruction 
of their elders. Eugene Ruddock 
has for years been taught that 
Mildred Walsingham is his prize 
in life, and Eugene accepts the 
responsibility thus laid upon him. 
Bob Sanctuary has been taught a 
similar lesson, but not by such dili- 
gent teachers. His father is nota 
money-worshipper ; but, knowing 
how impoverished his estate is, he 
reasonably thinks that a Golden 
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Girl would make a capital wife 
for his son, and he has bid Bob 
be civil to her. Even Sally Bad- 
ger, though she has no actual hope 
of success, still, on her principle 
of going in for everything, has 
told Hector a hundred times that 
if he lets anybody run off with 
Mildred, under his very nose, and 
with his opportunites of winning 
her heart, he would be a stupid 
fool. 

*But, you know, Hector,’ Mrs. 
Badger would say, recognising 
Fact, with a pensive air, ‘ that is 
just what you are.’ 

And now these three—Hector, 
Bob, and Eugene—are drawing 
near to Mildred, each to play his 
part. Eugene comes willingly 
and of his own purpose, the other 
two because Authority has ordered 
them so to do. Hector Badger 
and Bob Sanctuary did not spend 
much time over their part of the 
business. 

‘ Mildred,’ Hector said, address- 
ing her just as he would have 
done at home, and then blushing 
and correcting himself as he re- 
membered the company —‘ Miss 
Walsingham, can I do any- 
thing for you, or help to amuse 
you? If not, I think I will not 
stay here, because the sun is ra- 
ther hot.’ 

‘I don’t want you,’ Mildred 
replied pleasantly. She rather 
liked Hector, in his degree. 

Hector walked reflectively away, 
his mother’s eyes following him 
with a look of confirmed de- 
spair. 

‘There you go,’ Sally said to 
herself. ‘If 1 do not haul and 
drag you up to good fortune—as 
a prisoner is hauled to gaol—you 
will never have any good fortune 
at all.’ 

Bob Sanctuary came up next, 
like the better Cloten that he was, 
coltish and awkward; and yet 
the awkwardness of a gentleman 


is something diffrent from the 
awkwardness of a bumpkin. 

‘Warm day, Miss Sanctuary. 
Precious hot, ain’t it? 

‘I like the sun,’ Mildred re- 
marked. 

* Very good. Is there anything 
else you would like? 

Bob asked this as if the sun 
were a kind of refreshment handed 
about on plates, and possibly Mil- 
dred might fancy some other 
heavenly body as well. 

‘Nothing else,’ Mildred an- 
swered, smiling. 

‘Come and see the horses,’ Bob 
said, with a sideward motion of 
his head in the direction of the 
stables. ‘ You are fond of horses, 
ain’t you? 

‘ Not very.’ 

‘Pity. Tell you who is, though: 
my cousin Vic. Do you know my 
cousin Vic? 

‘A little.’ 

‘Well, she zs fond of horses, 
and horses of her. ‘To see her 
talk to a horse, and stroke him, and 
put her cheek down beside his 
face—she does, you know—and 
to see the horse look at her, know- 
ing she is a friend, it’s a pretty 
sight, I can tell you! 

‘I am sure of it,’ Mildred re- 
plied. 

‘ For, you know,’ Bob continued, 
‘ every girl that’s worth knowing 
or talking to is fond of horses— 
stop, though,’ he added, remem- 
bering the admission Mildred had 
just made ; ‘not every girl. Not 
yourself, for instance. The fact 
is, Miss Walsingham, I see I am 
not going to make much of this 
conversation ; and if I stay here 
any longer I am sure to commit 
some other biunder—sure to ; so I 
leave you in better care.’ 

He waved his hand at Eugene, 
and walked off laughing; and 
Mildred was disposed to like him 
for his roughness and good feel- 
ing so curiously mingled. 
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Up came Eugene, with a danc- 
ing step, tripping on his toes, a 
knight of the carpet and the lawn, 
gloved, hatted, booted, and neck- 
tied to admiration. 

*I don’t care for horses either.’ 

To this introductory remark 
Mildred vouchsafed no reply ; but 
Eugene, whose self-opinion was 
not easily shaken, either did 
not or would not notice her cold- 
ness. 

He talked to her and to Violet 
with considerable success; and 
the cunning little fellow inserted 
his morsels of flattery so cleverly, 
and managed to bring up so many 
subjects in which the girls were 
interested, and he heard their 
opinions with so much attention, 
that it was impossible not to pro- 
nounce him agreeable ; for Eugene 
made it a study to be liked in 
society, and he succeeded. Reader, 
this curious world of ours is di- 
vided between those who seem 
to be good and those who are 
good, and between those who in 
the nature of things ought to be 
liked and those who are liked as 
a matter of fact. 

Well established in his own 
self-conceit, Eugene, finding that 
he was left alone with the Golden 
Girls, began to tell them about 
his encounter with Sholto Alex- 
ander in the Strand. Violet had 
not seen Sholto, except on rare 
occasions, since his childhood, and 
Mildred was by no means inti- 
mate with him. Eugene spoke of 
him with an air half of patronage, 
half of pity; but, never dreaming 
that the subject could be of more 
than passing interest to his hearers, 
he did not observe that at the 
mention of Sholto’s name Mil- 
dred’s face flushed a painful scar- 
let, which she tried to hide by 
affecting to disentangle a bit of 
her maize fringe. Kugene did, 
indeed, remark that Violet set her 
eyes on him, and listened very 
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earnestly ; but he thought nothing 
of that. 

Of Sholto’s story he told them 
not a little, although, to do Eugene 
justice, he withheld the parts 
which were least creditable. In 
his genteel Pharisaic style, Eugene 
said that Publican Sholto was 
idle and extravagant, had squan- 
dered his mother’s money, and 
was now penniless. There was 
something of malice in his mind, 
which broke out in the narrative. 

‘IT am very sorry for him,’ Violet 
said, with tears in her eyes. ‘ And 
I am sorry for Mrs. Alexander. 
She is always so kind and so 

ood.’ 

‘Sholto will never come to 
good,’ Eugene remarked. ‘ At 
least I am afraid he will not. He 
will have to go the way of all 
these wild medical students, and 
take an appointment in some 
horrid climate, and, after killing 
others, be killed himself—some 
place like the Bight of Benin.’ 

‘ Where is the Bight of Benin? 
Mildred asked, turning round 
sharp. 

‘In Africa,’ Eugene replied. 
‘Not a very well-known place, 
Have you ever heard the old 
rhyme?’ 

To give greater effect to his 
quotation, Eugene beat time with 
the tip of his polished boot as he 
tripped off the couplet— 


‘“The Bight of Benin, : 
One comes out where a hundred go ir.” 


That will be Sholto’s end,’ 

‘ Poor Sholto!’ Violet said, with 
eyes full of concern, ‘I do not , 
like to hear about it. Perhaps 
he will begin to do better.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ replied Eugene, 
shaking his head like King 
Solomon—‘ perhaps he will. Per- 
haps he won't. Anyhow we can- 
not help him. His poverty will 
pull him down. Poor fellows 
never rise unless they are very 
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steady. I do not believe Sholto 
will ever come to any good. I 
am sorry too’—Eugene again 
tapped the grass with his toe, and 
became a little absorbed as he 
worked out an imaginary figure— 
‘for Sholto was not a bad sort of 
fellow, only rough always—very 
rough.’ 

Mildred turned full upon him. 

‘One day Sholto Alexander 
will be in a position to look down 
upon you!’ 

The honest indignation that 
was in her tone, the contempt for 
Eugene and his ways, which 
flashed in her eyes, caused that 
young gentleman to feel not a 
little disconcerted. He coloured, 
shifted himself about, elevated 
his eyebrows, and, by various 
signs, made it manifest that the 
shot had gone home. But Eugene 
was a rising pupil in the school 
of polite affectation. He managed 
to hide his vexation quickly. 

‘You may be right,’ he said, 
with a clever little laugh. ‘The 
tables do turn in that way some- 
times.’ 

Seeing that Mildred did not 
speak again, and fearful lest he 
might have gone too far, Eugene 
added smoothly, 

‘No one will be better pleased 
at such an event than I. Poor 
old Sholto ! we have been friends 
since we were small boys.’ 

Still Mildred did not speak. 

‘And I am glad to find,’ Eugene 
continued, gaining courage, * that 
he has such a champion.’ 

This was not inartistically said 
with a touch of raillery, but a 
kind of deference to Mildred run- 
ning through it. Eugene felt 
pretty sure that she would not 
answer him with any roughness, 
and he was right. 

‘I am not Sholto’s champion,’ 
she said coldly. ‘1 do not care 
what becomes of him, except for 
his mother’s sake.’ 
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‘ Milly !’ Violet called out re- 
proachfully. ‘Ido! 

‘ Another champion!’ exclaimed 
Eugene, turning upon Violet with 
a bow. He was encouraged by 
his previous success. ‘Sholto is 
fortunate.’ 

* Violet is always the friend of 
unhappy people,’ Mildred said, 
taking her sister's hand, and 
speaking as if she forgot Eugene’s 
presence. 

‘ And Milly,’ cried Violet, with 
one of her musical laughs—‘ Milly 
is so afraid of being thought good 
that she pretends to care for no- 
body !’ 

The Golden Girls were goodly 
to see at that moment—the dark 
and fair, the sickly and the strong, 
each admiring the other. 

* As for me,’ said Eugene, with 
sprightliness, for he had recovered 
his spirits, ‘I like to be my own 
champion. I avoid all unfortu- 
nate people. I like to be thought 
good. And as to caring for no- 
body, that is not true of me: I 
care for myself.’ 

But he said all this with such 
a lively air, and such an appear- 
ance of making fun, that no one 
could have known him for a 
selfish young man. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH A GOOD ANGEL SENDS A 
MISSIVE TO SORROWFUL SHOLTO 
ALEXANDER, AND HE MAKES A 
GRAND GUESS. 


A Frew nights later Sholto Alex- 
ander was lying on the sofa in 
his lodgings. This young fellow’s 
heart was breaking. He had tried, 
with great energy and with per- 
fect maintenance of his vows of 
amendment, to recover his posi- 
tion. But he was deeply in debt. 
That is, he owed in one place 
or another nearly five-and-twenty 
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pounds, which was, for him, a 
hopeless sum. He well knew 
that his mother’s resources were 
exhausted ; indeed, an honourable 
shame forbade his again applying 
to her for help. He had tried 
two of his frolicsome companions, 
but they had declined to help 
him—one from astinginess, the 
other because he too was impo- 
verished. In this desperate state 
of affairs Sholto, mad with remorse 
and hopeless of the future, had 
resolved to enlist. He had written 
a letter to his mother, telling her 
of his resolution, which—the 
letter said—would be put in effect 
before that intimation could reach 
her. He had sold his few re- 
maining books and his watch to 
pay his lodging-bill, and now 
everything was done, and he was 


going forth to take the Queen's - 


shilling and bid good-bye to all 
his hopes in life. Sholto, like 
many a hero (and many a crim- 
inal too), was soft-hearted, and, 
with sobs and tears, he lay upon 
his bed; but his determination 
was fixed; he was resolved no 
longer to be a burden and a dis- 
grace to the mother whom, amidst 
all his follies, he tenderly loved. 
There was a depth of misery in 
the young fellow’s heart. He 
was bidding adieu to his profes- 
sion and, probably,to his country ; 
and not to these only, but also to 
a secret hope which he had long 
nursed in his heart, and which, 
wild though it might be, was 
dearer to him than all the world 
beside. 

At this crisis Fortune waved 
her wand. Sholto was rising to 
depart, when there came a knock 
at his door, and his landlady 
bustled in with a registered letter. 
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She was evidently surprised at 
such a communication to the un- 
fortunate, and he, full of vague 
fear and wonder, would scarcely 
wait until she left the room to 
open the mysterious enclosure. 

Something carefully wrapped 
up in blank sheets of paper! His 
heart beat. A bank-note! Two 
—three bank-notes! So many 
bank-notes that he must count 
them carefully! And then, calmed 
by his very surprise and excite- 
ment, Sholto slowly numbered 
up ten ten-pound notes, white 
and crisp and new. On the inner 
wrapping-sheet were two lines of 
writing — Finish your studies. 
Never again do anything you will 
be ashamed of. 

How did men of old behave 
when ministering angels appeared 
to them in moments of trouble ? 
Sholto Alexander could not at 
first believe his eyes or his other 
senses, Then followed a space of 
wonder—Who could this friend 
be? Then a moment of rebellious 
pride at the idea of accepting 
bounty. Then he read the lines 
again, and their simplicity went 
to his heart. The tide turned. 
He was saved. Next moment he 
was lying on his bed again, sob- 
bing, but not as he sobbed three 
minutes before. Hope, joy, good 
resolutions, fortified by fortune, 
once more occupied his mind. 

At last a sudden thought struck 
him. He guessed who his bene- 
factor was. 

‘Eugene!’ he cried, springing 
up and clasping his hands, ‘O 
Eugene, how much I wronged 
you! you who pretended to neg- 
lect me, only that you might be- 
friend me secretly and without 
praise !’ 


(To be continued.) 








A TALE OF AN APRIL DAY. 


‘I Have something to tell you, sweet Madge,’ I said, 
As we sat by the fire together, 
While the firelight red kissed the gold on her head, 
And outside it was bitter cold weather. 
I hoped that the warmth would melt her heart, 
But, alas! with a shrug of dismay, 
*O, not in the cold must your story be told !’ 
She exclaimed in her petulant way. 
Love told in winter, 
When the world is white, 
Melts like the snowflakes, 
Vanishes from sight. 


When the dancing and music were gay and bright, 
And we moved to the same sweet strain, 
And my lips were so near to her little pink ear, ' 
I murmured my secret again ; 
But she stopped me with sudden impatience, 
And said she’d not dance any more ; 
So again did she quell the tale 1 would tell, 
As she always had done before. 
Love told in ballrooms— 
Maidens wise, beware !— 
Lasts but for the evening, 
Dies in daylight’'s glare. 





When the moonlight lay on the shining land, 
And the miusic of stillness was heard, 
And the glistening eyes of the stars in the skies 
All bade me to speak the word, 
*O, not by the light of the pitiless moon 
Will I listen to you,’ she said ; 
‘Moonbeams are like hosts of gliding pale ghosts, 
And all things look dreary and dead,’ 
Love told by moonlight 
Has no power to move: 
Cold and chill is moonlight, 
Warm and sweet is love. 


When the fruit was hanging purple and ripe, 
And each flower was flaming bright, 
And the golden sheaves and the gold-green leaves 
Were all bathed in the burning light, f 
































A Tale of an April Day. 


Then I said, ‘ My love, O, listen to me!’ 
But she answered, and smiled at the sky, 
‘The birds, dogs, and bees, and even the breeze, 
Are dozing, and why may not I? 
Tell not love at noontide, 
’Tis too grave a thing ; 
Flowers and gnats are basking, 
Birds too hot to sing. 


‘Maid Madge, maid Madge, though I love you so well, 
I'll be put off no longer, I swear ; 
My patience is great, but you've tried it of late, 
And next time I will force you to hear.’ 
Where the clear green waves are lapping 
Upon the yellow sand, 
And the fresh salt wind is blowing 
Towards the sunny land ; 
When the tender clouds are flying 
Across the April sky, 
And the living breezes singing 
Their pleasant melody ; 
In the early, early morning, 
When the glad young day looks sweet, 
And the clear alr washed with dewdrops, 
Then I heard her little feet. 
She came and stood beside me ; 
And in the morning glory 
I looked into her fairer eyes, 
And told sweet Madge my story. 
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RatHer more than eighty years 
ago, the public, and especially the 
travelling public, was thrown into 
a great state of excitement over 
the daring robberies of one Cap- 
tain Hawkes, generally known, 
from the marvellous rapidity of 
his movements, as ‘The Flying 
Highwayman.’ Such _ splendid 
cattle did this bold knight of the 
road possess, that he was able to 
cover immense distances in extra- 
ordinarily short spaces of time, 
and would often be heard of in the 
evening at some spot sixty miles 
or more from where he had been 
seen inthe morning. But Justice, 
though slow, is sure, and at last 
she laid her hand even on the 
slippery Captain Hawkes. The 
story of his capture is a good 
illustration of the cleverness of 
the old Bow-street runners. I 
shall, therefore, proceed to tell it 
in the orthodox style of the ro- 
mancer. 

In the forenoon of an autumn 
day in the year 1797, a post-chaise 
drew up at the Plough Inn, Salt 
Hill, the last stage before entering 
London by the Great Western- 
road, and therealighted a big burly 
man, who, carrying a brace of 
horse-pistols in his hand, stalked 
noisily into the bar-parlour, and 
called for some hot brandy-and- 
water. When the landlord en- 
tered, the traveller asked, in a 
loud voice, ‘ Well, any news of 
the Flying Highwayman, that all 
you people are so terribly fright- 
ened of Ha, ha! a parcel o’ 
rubbish ! 1’d like to see any high- 
wayman attack me. D’ye see 
these barkers, Mr. Landlord? 
holding out the pistols; ‘with 


these by my side, I'll defy any 
two highwaymen in England to 
rob me.’ 

The only other person in the 
parlour was a tall angular-looking 
individual, whose drab coat and 
gaiters and broad-brimmed hat 
proclaimed him a Quaker. This 
man of peace was quietly partak- 
ing of some cold beef, with occa- 
sional pulls at a tankard of ale by 
his side, and seemed much dis- 
concerted by the reckless way in 
which the boisterous traveller 
brandished his weapons. How- 
ever, Quaker-like, he said nothing, 
but went on with his meal in 
silence. Presently, as the noisy 
traveller was settling with the 
landlord at the bar, the Quaker 
brushed past him, and went out- 
side. Five minutes later the blus- 
tering gentleman drove off in his 
chaise, with a pistol in each hand 
ready for action, for a bleak and 
lonely heath which had an evil 
name for highway robberies lay 
straight before him. The chaise 
rattled on fast, the driver being 
as anxious as his fare to get 
quickly over this desolate bit of 
road. Presently the quick ears of 
the passenger detected the thud 
of hoofs on the turf, and a stern 
voice cried to the postillion, ‘ Stop, 
or I'll tire’ The next instant a 
horseman, masked in black crape, 
came to the window, and, pre- 
senting a pistol at the occupant 
of the chaise, bade him hand over 
all his valuables at once. The 
traveller raised his arm and fired 
point-blank at the robber, but 
his pistol flashed in the pan. 
Quick as thought he pulled the 
trigger of his second pistol, 
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but with the same mortifying re- 
sult. 

‘No good, friend Bounce. try- 
ing that game,’ said the highway- 
man coolly; ‘the powder was 
carefully blown out of each of 
thy pans, almost under thy nose, 
at the inn. If thou dost not want 
a bullet through thy head, just 
hand me over the repeater in thy 
boot, the purse in thy hat, the 
bank-notes in thy fob, the gold 
snuff-box in thy breast, and the 
diamond ring up thy sleeve. Out 
with ’em in less time than thee 
took when I saw thee put ’em 
there, or I'll send thee to Davy 
Jones and take ’em myself.’ 

Thus adjured by a man whose 
voice and appearance left no doubt 
that he was a person not to be 
trifled with, the blustering travel- 


ler, casting one glance at the. 


barrel of the pistol levelled at his 
head, flung down his useless wea- 
pons, and, with a crestfallen air, 
pulled out his valuables and 
handed them over to the high- 
wayman. As soon as the latter 
had mentally inventoried them 
he pocketed the lot, and, flinging 
half-a-crown into the chaise, said, 
dropping his affected Quakerism, 
‘There is enough to pay your 
turnpike. I strongly recommend 
you to proceed on your journey 
as fast as you can. And, hark 
’ee, for the future don’t brag 
quite so much.’ He then turned 
his horse’s head, and rode across 
the heath at a rapid pace, whilst 
the chaise proceeded along the 
high-road in a different direction. 

The traveller’s thoughts as he 
proceeded on his journey could not 
have been very pleasant, and his 
feelings towards Captain Hawkes 
must have been savagely vindic- 
tive. Little did he dream, how- 
ever, that, even whilst he was in- 
voking maledictions on the head 
of the highwayman, Nemesis was 
already on the track of the de- 
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spoiler, and Justice was waiting 


with open arms to receive her 
prey. The ‘ Flying Highwayman’ 
never drew rein until he had 
placed a good twenty miles be- 
tween himself and the scene of 
his latest exploit. At last he 
pulled up his panting horse at a 
roadside inn, the Rising Sun. It 
was then about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and, finding there 
were no sounds suggestive of cus- 
tomers proceeding from the tavern, 
he called for the ostler, dis- 
mounted, and entered the plain 
and homely parlour. It was not, 
however, untenanted. A couple 
of ploughmen, in their smocks, 
were sitting with their heads rest- 
ing on their arms, evidently fast 
asleep, after partaking too freely 
of the strong ale of the house. 
The new-comer, having ordered a 
glass of spirits and filled himself 
a long clay pipe, sat down to 
enjoy himself, and was soon lost 
in a reverie. Presently one of 
the yokels woke with a snort, 
raised his shaggy head, rubbed 
his hands across his eyes, and 
then seized upon the quart pot 
which stood on the table beside 
him. A glance into the mug 
showed that it was empty. Where- 
upon, with an oath, the plough- 
man turned round and gave his 
companion a dig in the ribs that 
nearly knocked him off the settle. 
‘Ye greedy chap!’ he exclaimed ; 
*blowed if ye ain’t been and 
drunk up all the beer while I were 
a-sleepin’ !’ 

‘Then ye shouldn’t ha’ been 
a-sleepin’, ye fule! retorted the 
other, with a derisive grin. 

‘Tl gie ye a dowse o’ the 
chaps, if ye grin at me !’ cried the 
other angrily. 

‘Haw, haw! tha’ knawst bet- 
ter than to strike me; for tha’ 
knawst I’d gie thee a hidin’ as 
soon as look at thee.’ 

‘Theer, then, take that!’ said 
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the other in a rage, and gave his 
pal a back-hander across the face 
as he spoke. In another instant 
both were on their feet, scuffling 
and wrestling and punching round- 
armed at one another, after the 
fashion of rustics. Then they 
closed and rolled over on the 
floor.. The stranger watched them 
with an amused glance, as he 
tranquilly smoked his pipe and 
sipped his grog. It was not worth 
his while interfering in a stupid 
drunken quarrel. But suddenly 
his face grew serious. He dropped 
his pipe, sprang from his seat, 
and the next moment had one of 
the yokels by the wrist. One 
twist of his powerful hand, and 
there fell from the fellow’s hand 
a clasp-knife, with which, in an- 
other second, he would have 
stabbed his antagonist. 

‘No, no; fair play, no knives,’ 
said the stranger, as he stooped 
down and picked up the knife. 
In the twinkling of an eye he was 
himself on his back on the floor, 
with both the ruffians on top of 
him. In vain he struggled; they 
clung to him like leeches, till a 
sharp click and snap was heard ; 
then the two rustics rose to their 
feet, leaving the stranger on the 
ground, with his hands securely 
handcuffed / 

‘Ha, ha! said the one who 
had drawn the knife; ‘neatly 
managed, warn’t it? and as he 
spoke he threw off his smock and 
his carroty wig, and disclosed 
the red waistcoat and shrewd 
features of a Bow-street runner. 

‘Nailed at last, captain,’ said 
the other to the highwayman, as 
he scowled at them from the 
floor. ‘Thought we should have 
ye before long, but didn’t expect 
to get ye so easy.’ 

Yes; Captain Hawkes, the fa- 
mous ‘ Flying Highwayman,’ was 
nabbed at last, and no mistake. 
He bore his misfortunes with stoic 
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composure, though he must have 
known that the game was up, and 
that nothing short ofa miraclecould 
now save him from the gallows. 
That night he was lodged in New- 
gate ; and when the news of his cap- 
ture was spread through London 
the next morning, the excitement 
among all classes was intense. 
At the clubs and coffee-houses, in 
drawing-rooms and inn-parlours, 
there was nothing else talked of 
but the clever capture of the 
‘Flying Highwayman ; and the 
applications for seats at the Old 
Bailey to witness his trial were 
unprecedented. Among those 
who visited the captain in New- 
gate was the notorious Colonel 
George Hanger, afterwards Lord 
Coleraine, who had known Hawkes 
as a betting-man at Newmarket 
and Epsom. The colonel had 
heard wonderful stories of a cer- 
tain famous mare of the ‘Flying 
Highwayman’s,’ and was anxious 
to purchase her. But I will 
allow the gallant colonel to tell 
the story of the interview in his 
own words. 

‘I went to Newgate,’ he says, 
in that exceedingly rare book, 
his ‘ Autobiography,’ ‘and desired 
to see Mr. Hawkes, without tell- 
ing the turnkey who I was. The 
turnkey called him out to the 
taproom, and I heard him tell 
his prisoner that an acquaintance 
wanted to speak to him. After 
calling for a bottle of wine and 
condoling with him on his situa- 
tion, I entered on my business 
with him, telling him I knew he 
had a famous mare, and that I 
wished much to buy her. “The 
mare,” says he, “is a good mare 
still, though she has done a great 
deal of work ; and, moreover, is 
as fast a one as ever I crossed.’ 
“Pray, Mr. Hawkes, what is the 
greatest distance, in point of ex- 
pedition, you ever rode her?” 
“Why, sir, the longest ground, in 
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a short time, that she ever car- 
ried me was one evening, when, 
after doing a little business near 
Salt Hill, I rode her within the 
hour to London.” “She must be 
very speedy indeed,” I replied ; 
and no more was said about the 
mare’s performances. I then 
made him a present of two or 
three guineas, and told him that, 
as the mare was to be sold for 
the benefit of the captors, I hoped 
he would not deceive me, but tell 
me frankly whether he would re- 
commend me to buy her or not. 
“Sir,” answered he, “it is not 
likely that a man so near his lat- 
ter end as I am (for there is hardly 
any chance of my escaping) should 
deceive any one; therefore, sir, 
pray tell me for what purpose do 
you want her?’ I replied, “‘ For 
the road, and only for the road.” 
“Then, sir, I tell you frankly 
that I recommend you not to pur- 
chase her, for I do not think she 
will suit you, as it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could ever get 
her up to a earriage.”’ 

Clearly, the colonel and the 
captain placed different meanings 
on the word ‘ road ;’ but I think 
Mr. Hawkes must have been 
slightly drawing the long-bow 
when he stated that he had rid- 
den the mare from Salt Hill to 
London within the hour; for the 
distance is, unless I am mistaken, 
little, if at all, under four-and- 
twenty miles. 

Colonel Hanger, whether he 
purchased the mare or not, took 
a deep interest in the imprisoned 
highwayman, and has preserved 
many stories of his humanity and 
charity. The gallant captain, it 
appears, lived for some years near 
Uxbridge, where no one sus- 
pected him of being a highway- 
man; but he was generally re- 
garded as an elegant, accomplished, 
and particularly charitable gentle- 
man. Amongst other stories to 
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his credit are the following. As 
he was riding out near Uxbridge 
one day, well dressed and well 
mounted, he met a poor labourer, 
who stopped him, and said, ‘Good 
gentleman, don’t ride that way, 
for there are two footpads gone 
up that lane, who have just 
robbed me.’ ‘What have you 
lost? said Hawkes. ‘Ten or 
twelve shillings,’ replied the man, 
‘all I have earned by hard labour 
to support a wife and family 
during the week.’ ‘Take this 
pistol, then, in your hand,’ said 
Hawkes, ‘and get up behind me, 
and show me the men who rob- 
bed you.’ The countryman ac- 
cordingly sprang up behind him, 
and they soon overtook the foot- 
pads. Dismounting, Hawkes, after 
asking them if they were not 
ashamed to rob a poor labourer, 


‘knocked one down, whilst the 


countryman seized the other. 
The bold highwayman then took 
everything from them, beat them 
soundly, gave the spoils to his 
humble companion, mounted his 
horse, and telling the grateful 
but astonished yokel to remember 
the ‘Flying Highwayman,’ gal- 
loped out of sight. 

On another occasion this chi- 
valrous thief listened to the plea 
of a poor naval lieutenant, who 
was @ passenger in the coach 
which Hawkes had stopped, and 
said “ magnanimously, ‘ Then get 
out of the coach, sir; I don’t 
want to take a small pittance from 
a poor officer, who has earned it 
hardly in his country’s service.’ 

But these things availed little 
with a jury, and the bold captain 
was condemned to die. Colonel 
Hanger saw him frequently before 
his execution, and did his best 
to procure his escape. Hawkes 
thought the turnkey might be 
bribed, and the colonel at once 
placed a hundred-pound note in 
the prisoner's hands to effect that 
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object. ‘A few days afterwards,’ 
says the colonel, ‘ sitting at break- 
fast, my servant told me that a 
woman wanted to speak to me. 
I ordered her to be shown up; 
and who should this be but the 
wife of Hawkes, who came with 
her husband’s best gratitude and 
respects to me, and returned me 
the hundred-pound note, inform- 
ing me that he had tried every 
means to no purpose, and that 
die he must.’ 

And die he did—game too, as 
he had lived. In those days 
there was no drop or scaffold ; but 
the culprit was driven under the 


gallows in a cart, the noose was 
adjusted by the hangman, and 
then the cart drove on, leaving 
the unhappy wretch suspended in 
mid-air. But Hawkes did not 
wait for the driving on of the cart ; 
he sprang out of it to meet his 
death, and was the sooner launch- 
ed into eternity. Colonel Hanger 
was there and saw it all; but I 
will spare the reader that eccen- 
tric gentleman’s moralisings on 
the scene, for they are not par- 
ticularly edifying. Suffice it to 
say that such was the end of the 
‘Flying Highwayman.’ 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. SUDLOW IS ADVISED FOR HIS 
GoopD, 


Licuts and Mr. Sudlow appeared 
together—the former in tall silver 
candlesticks, massive, and of an 
antique pattern ; the latter in all 
the splendour of evening dress. 
As they shook hands Mr. Gayre 
surveyed his visitor. 

‘Going to some scene of gay 
festivity ? he inquired, 

Mr. Sudlow coloured a little. 

‘No, nowhere very particular,’ 
he answered. ‘ I—I just looked 
in on—on my way. I thought 
you would not mind. I have 
called so often lately and always 
found you out.’ 

‘Yes, it has been unfortunate,’ 
remarked the banker; but he did 
not proceed to indulge in expres- 
sions of regret, or tender any ex- 
planation of—or apology for—his 
absence. He only asked Mr. 
Sudlow if he would take some 
coffee, and while he sipped his 
own stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece, looking thoughtfully 
down on the flowers that filled 
the wide hearth. 

For a few moments the younger 
man did not speak; then he said, 
as if in a sort of desperation, 

‘ Mr. Gayre, when are you going 
to introduce me to your brother- 
in-law ? 

Mr. Gayre, thus directly ap- 
pealed to, laughed, took another 
lump of sugar and stirred his 
coffee, before he answered, 

‘I am sure I cannot tell ; fact 
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is, the more I see of the worthy 
Baronet the less I consider his ac- 
quaintance a blessing to be desired.’ 

‘ But you promised me,’ expos- 
tulated Mr. Sudlow; ‘ you did— 
you know you did!’ 

* Did 1? Well, perhaps so ; only 
circumstances alter cases, and with 
the fresh understanding I have 
recently gained of Sir Geoffrey’s 
character, I should certainly ad- 
vise any one able to keep him at 


_ arm's length to do so.’ 


‘ But it is not SirGeoffrey I want 
to know—it is his daughter.’ 

‘My dear fellow, don’t excite 
yourself ; of course, I understand 
itis the daughter. But you can’t 
make her acquaintance without at 
the same time making that of the 
father, and, as a friend, I say have 
nothing whatever to do with Sir 
Geoffrey Chelston. You think you 
can take care of yourself, I know,’ 
went on Mr. Gayre; ‘that the 
owner of Meridian-square will be 
more than a match for the Baro- 
net, without an acre of land or a 
house of his own. On your own 
head, then, be it. You shall be- 
come acquainted with a gentleman 
who, to quote those words of Mr. 
Pickwick which so deceived the 
widow Bardell, will teach you 
more tricks in a week than you 
would ever learn in a year.’ 

* And when? asked Mr. Sudlow 
suggestively. 

‘Only to consider the impa- 
tience of youth !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Gayre. ‘Perhaps you imagined 
I would take you to call this 
minute,’ he added, with cruel 

Ge 
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irony ; ‘but I won’t hurry you 
along the road to destruction. 
One of these afternoons we will 
search out Sir Geoffrey, about the 
time he arises from slumber and 
before he goes forth to seek whom 
he may devour. But one word 
of caution, Sudlow,’ went on Mr. 
Gayre, with a short bitter laugh ; 
‘don’t let him choose you a 
horse.’ 

‘ You may be very sure I won’t,’ 
returned Mr. Sudlow, with energy. 

‘I am aware you think you 
play billiards pretty well—still, 
were I in your place, I would not 
pit my skill against the Baronet’s. 
Further, do not lend him any 
money ; do not let him persuade 
you to put your name to paper ; 
be very wary of all games both of 
chance and skill; refrain from 
laying or taking odds—’ 

*‘ Anything else ? asked Mr. Sud- 
low a little sulkily. 

‘Well, no, except that you 
would do well to have nothing 
whatever to do with Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston.’ 

‘ You must permit me to be the 
best judge of that.’ 

‘ All right, so you shall ; only I 
should be very sorry to see Me- 
ridian-square, and all the other 
elegant and convenient, if less 
profitable, properties you possess, 
converted into ducks and drakes; 
and that is a conjuring trick the 
Baronet will perform with incredi- 
ble rapidity unless you are very 
careful.’ 

‘I believe he has bit you,’ said 
Mr. Sudlow, with a certain tri- 
umph. 

‘You are mistaken in that 
belief, answered Mr. Gayre, the 
coldness which had characterised 
his manner during the interview 
deepening into displeasure, ‘In 
which direction are you going, 
Sudlow? I will walk part of the 
way with you. I want a stroll 
and a cigar.’ 


In some places and with some 
people Mr. Sudlow was often bold, 
not to say arrogant; but the 
banker exercised a deterrent in- 
fluence over. him, which he felt 
perhaps rather than understood. 

With almost any other man he 
might have prolonged the conver- 
sation, and indulged in further ar- 
gument; but since his youth he had 
looked up to and feared Mr. Gayre. 
Habit accordingly proved stronger 
than indiscretion, and muttering 
something about the Strand, and 
looking in at one of the thea- 
tres, he took the hint so plainly 
given, and rose to go. 

They passed together into the 
quiet street, and under the peace- 
ful stars sauntered slowly along, 
speaking no word for some little 
time, each busy with his own 
thoughts, whatever those thoughts 
might be. 

It was Mr. Sudlow who broke 
the silence, and his first remark 
proved he had been thinking how 
to give Mr. Gayre a rap over the 
knuckles. 

‘I was surprised to meet Miss 
Chelston the other day.’ 

‘In the Park?’ 

* No, I have not seen her there 
for a long time. At Baker-street 
Station.’ 

‘Romantic,’ commented Mr. 
Gayre, who, had he spoken 
frankly, would have said he felt 
a great deal more surprised than 
Mr. Sudlow. 

‘A railway-station is as good 
a place to meet a lady as any 
other in these days,’ retorted the 
younger man. 

‘It may be, you ought to know.’ 

‘She was going to Kew.’ 

‘You mean my niece, I sup- 
pose ? 

‘Yes; and we travelled down 
in the same compartment.’ 

‘Indeed 

‘She went to one of the old 
houses on the Green.’ 
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‘Once more referring to Miss 
Chelston ? 

* Of course; I did not know it 
was necessary to go on repeating 
a woman’s name in conversation, 
like “my lord” in an official 
letter.’ 

‘QO? and Mr. Gayre walked 
on, smoking steadily, and refused 
utterly to ask a single question, 
though Mr. Sudlow waited and 
longed for him to do so. 

‘True love will excuse many 
things,’ began the banker at last ; 
‘ still, as neither Sir Geoffrey nor 
his daughter is aware you fell in 
love with my niece the first day you 
saw her riding remarkably badly 
in the Park, I really do not 
think I should ever mention that 
you followed Miss Chelston in 
the manner you seem to have 
done. The Baronet might think 
you had been—spying.’ ; 

‘How do you know I was not 
going to the Green too, on my 
own business ? 

‘Ido not know, of course; I 
only suppose. And under any 
circumstances I should not advise 
you to mention the matter—I 
really should not.’ 

*I only mentioned it now to 
show you—’ 

‘To show me what? asked Mr. 
Gayre, as the other paused and 
hesitated ; ‘to show you could 
form my niece’s acquaintance with- 
out my help. Make no mistake on 
that point, my friend—you might 
get to know a milliner’s appren- 
tice by travelling in the same 
compartment with her to Kew on 
Whit-Monday, but not that of a 
girl in a higher rank of life.’ 

* You are always so hard upon 
me,’ complained Mr. Sudlow. 
‘You always take a wrong con- 
struction out of what I say.’ 

*Then learn to express your- 
self in such a way that miscon- 
struction is impossible,’ returned 
Mr. Gayre sternly. ‘ At all events, 
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understand clearly that though 
Sir Geoffrey Chelston is an un- 
principled roué, his daughter has 
never caught even a glimpse of 
Bohemia, and I mean to take 
very good care she never does. 
Fortunately she has not the 
slightest inclination in that direc- 
tion; I believe a girl never lived 
more capable of understanding 
and resenting the impertinence 
of modern puppyhood than my 
niece.’ 

‘Do you suppose I was going 
to offer her any impertinence ? 

‘How can I tell? all I know 
is you had better not.’ 

‘Mr. Gayre, on my honour—’ 

‘Your honour! Well, well, 
let that pass ; proceed.’ 

*I wish you would not so con- 

stantly catch me up—you make 
me forget what I intended to 
say.’ 
‘That is a pity, for you were, 
if I mistake not, about to remark 
you admired the calm dignity of 
Miss Chelston’s manners, when 
answering the observations made 
to her by a gentleman “ who 
travelled in the same compart- 
ment all the way to Kew,” as 
much as her beauty. Come, 
Sudlow, confess my niece snubbed 
you effectually.’ 

‘She did not do anything of 
the sort.’ 

‘Do you expect me to believe 
she talked to you? 

‘No, no! O, no! She did 
not talk, but she was quite polite. 
Said “no,” and “yes,” and 
“ thank you,” and that.’ 

‘ Evidently regarding you as an 
outer barbarian all the time,’ 
suggested Mr. Gayre, with relish. 
* Yes, I know herstyle. Frankly,’ 
he added, ‘for your sake I am 
very sorry this has happened ; 
why can’t or won’t you remember 
all girls are not barmaids, and that 
the fascinating manner and bril- 
liant conversation which prove so 
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effective across a marble-topped 
counter are really worse than 
useless with young ladies who 
have been discreetly brought up? 

‘You are always preaching to 
me,’ observed Mr. Sudlow. 

‘And with so little result. I 
think I shall leave off preaching 
altogether.’ 

*You are offended, and I de- 
clare nothing in the world was 
further from my intention than 
to annoy you.’ : 

‘We had better let the subject 
drop.’ 

* But you will introduce me to 
your niece ? 

‘IT shall have to reconsider that 
matter. Second thoughts are often 
best.’ 

‘But, Mr. Gayre, indeed, I 
meant no harm. Pray do not 
speak to me in that tone. You 
know I would not voluntarily vex 
you for the world.’ 

Mr. Gayre burst out laughing. 
It was the best thing possible 
for him to do under the circum- 
stances. 

‘ Three quarrels in one day!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘It would be wise, I 
think, to get me home and send 
for a doctor. Nevertheless, 
Sudlow, it was truth that I told 
just now. You must mind your 
p’s and q’s when I introduce you 
to Sir Geoffrey Chelston.’ 

*T’ll take good heed to every 
letter in the alphabet, if that is 
all,’ exclaimed Mr. Sudlow, re- 
lieved. Yet as he walked away, 
after parting from Mr. Gayre, who 
seemed disposed to carry out the 
programme he had indicated, so 
far as hieing him back to Wim- 
pole-street was concerned, he 
muttered under his breath, ‘0, 
if I only once could get the 
chance of giving you change in 
your own coin, l’d make your 
ears tingle! I wonder what has 
come to you lately? You always 
were given to gibing, but since 
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the Baronet appeared on the 
scene you have grown unbearable.’ 

Once rid of his companion, 
Mr. Gayre only retraced the way 
for a short distance towards Wim- 
pole-street. Instead he turned 
in the direction of Manchester- 
square, and walking evidently 
for the sake of walking, and not 
because he desired to reach any 
definite goal, occupied himself in 
reflections upon the occurrences of 
the afternoon, devoting a consider- 
able amount of attention to that 
statement of Mr. Sudlow’s con- 
cerning Miss Margaret’s visit to 
Kew. 

*I wonder who it isshe knows at 
Kew? he thought. ‘ Shall I try 


to get her married? or, following 
the Canon’s sensible advice, settle 
a small annuity on her and wash 
my hands of the whole business ? 
Heavens! what dirty water I 
always seem to be dabbling in 


now! ‘There was atime when I 
would not have soiled the tip of 
my finger with it. Alas! and 
alas! Nicholas Gayre, Love has, I 
fear, played you a scurvy trick 
once more. You had better don 
cap and bells at once, for you are 
a far greater fool than Sudlow, 
and all for the sake of a woman 
concerning whom you know next 
to nothing. I wonder if she 
will be able to sweeten this 
Marah—extract any healing out 
of such a Bethesda ? 

For, indeed, when Mr. Gayre 
exhausted the subject (and his 
mind was so constituted he could 
not help exhausting any subject 
which concerned himself, whether 
agreeable or the reverse) he found 
he had since that memorable day 
in May, when the horse Mr. 
Arbery was riding shied at a 
steam - roller, been travelling 
across a wilderness, in which the 
few springs were very bitter and 
the pools brackish, and playing an 
extremely risky game. What he 
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said was quite true. There had 
been a time when he would not 
have meddled in Sir Geoffrey's 
concerns for any consideration. 
You cannot touch pitch and not 
be defiled was a truth the Gayres 
never cared to forget, and Nicholas 
Gayre could not disguise from him - 
self the fact that his brother-in- 
law could in no moral sense be 
regarded as clean. The more he 
saw of him the more hopelessly 
disreputable did the man appear. 
Washing an Ethiop white would 
have been a possible task in 
comparison with taking even a 
part of the stain out of the Baro- 
net’s nature. 

In the days gone by, when Sir 
Geoffrey kept his account in 


Lombard-street, on the first oc- 
casion of his drawing below the 
large amount which Gayres ex- 
pected to be kept as a balance, a 
letter was despatched to Chelston 
Pleasaunce, directing his attention 


to the fact, and begging that the 
mistake might be rectitied ; but, 
finding the same ‘ mistake’ re- 
peated, Mr. Gayre requested that 
the account might be closed. 

This was the beginning of a 
coolness which lasted up to the 
time when Mr. Nicholas Gayre 
sought out his relative in North 
Bank —a coolness which Sir 
Geoffrey’s own conduct intensified 
into total estrangement. The 
banker thought of all this as he 
walked along the London streets 
under the quiet stars, and a feel- 
ing not unlike shame oppressed 
him as he considered how utterly 
at variance his own conduct had 
of late been with the traditions of 
his house. 

‘ And all because of a woman’s 
face,’ he decided. ‘ Well, I can't 
draw back now. I went into the 
Chelston pest-house with my eyes 
open, and whatever happens I 
have only myself to thank. Sir 
Geoffrey is not any better than I 
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expected to find him; and my 
niece is not much worse than I 
expected to find her. She is 
false ; but she is not fast, thank 
Heaven. I wonder who it is 
she knows at Kew? She ought 
not to be running about London 
by herself; but 1 do not see that 
I can interfere in the matter.’ 
And having, just as he reached 
his own door, arrived at this 
sensible conclusion, Mr. Gayre 
put his key in the lock, and 
passed into the library, where he 
saw a letter lying on the table. 

‘It is from SirGeoffrey, Colonel,’ 
said his servant; ‘a messenger 
brought it up from the club. He 
did not know whether any answer . 
was required ; so I told him you 
were out, and that I had no idea 
when you would be back, but if 
a reply was expected I could take 
it myself.’ 

Mr. Gayre made no comment. 
He only lifted the note with the 
usual dread and repugnance with 
which he always approached the 
Baronet’s communications, and, 
tearing open the envelope, read : 


‘Dear Gayre,—Peggy is cer- 
tainly turning over a new leaf. 
What do you think she proposed 
this evening? Why, that we 
should both run down to Enfield 
early to-morrow and look up 
Susan. I can’t tell you how 
pleased I am. I have promised 
to be a good boy and get home 
betimes to-night, so as to be in 
condition for the journey.— Y ours, 
G. C’ 

‘Now what is the English of 
this move? marvelled Mr. Gayre. 
But he need not have exercised 
his mind over this question. For 
once Miss Chelston was playing a 
perfectly straightforward game. 
‘Circumstances alter cases,’ and she 
felt as anxious for Miss Drum- 
mond’s company as she had once 
been desirous of avoiding it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE 
FORGOT?’ 


Peace reigned in Mr. Moreby’s 
villa, The summer glory lay golden 
without, sunshine dwelt within. 
Susan had come, and the house 
seemed transformed. The rooms 
were the same, the furniture was 
the same, and yet everything 
looked different; the place had 
that charm of home it never pos- 
sessed before. Susan was there— 
with her bright cheerful face, her 
pleasant laugh, her useful hands, 
her constant thoughtfulness, her 
unselfish heart, her tireless con- 
sideration for others. Mistaken ! 
No, Mr. Gayre understood here 
at last was a woman sound to 
the core; a woman a man would 
be safe in loving, and who her- 
self could love till the last hour 
of her life. Already he felt as if 
he had known her for years—as 
if there had never been a time 
when he and Susan Drummond 
were total strangers. 

They sat at tea in the charm- 
ing room looking out on the lawn ; 
sun-blinds excluded the glare 
of light and heat, the windows 
were filled with flowers. Sir Geof- 
frey lay almost at full length in 
an easy-chair; his daughter was 
looking her best, and trying to 
seem demurely unconscious of Mr. 
Sudlow’s admiring glances. 

Miss Drummond presided over 
the tea equipage, and Mr. Gayre 
was taking her part against the 
apparently good-natured accusa- 
tions of extravagance which Miss 
Chelston was bringing against her. 

But Susan needed no champion, 
she was perfectly well able to de- 
fend herself. 

‘If one is to have tea at all one 
may as well have it good, and I 
am very sure the extra cost cannot 
be a shilling a week. I excessively 
dislike teathat has been ‘“‘brewed.”” 
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‘So do I, Susan,’ exclaimed Sir 
Geoffrey, who had been coaxed 
into accepting a cup of the refresh- 
ing beverage, and was consider- 
ing how to escape drinking it. 
‘I'd just as soon take a dose of 
senna.’ 

‘Your tea is certainly extreme- 
ly nice, Miss Drummond,’ capped 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘ Weare all teetotallers at Enfield, 
you see,’ went on Susan, in calm ex- 
planation—‘my cousin from choice, 
my aunt on principle, and I and 
the servants from necessity.’ 

‘O Susan, how can you say 
such things!’ expostulated Miss 
Chelston, shocked. 

‘Have I said something very 
dreadful? asked Miss Drummund 
of the company generally. 

‘No, faith,’ cried Sir Geoffrey ; 
‘after the wine your uncle used 
to have at the Hall you must find 
water an awful cross to bear.’ 

* Happily the water is very good 
at Enfield. But what I meant 
to say was, that as we have no 
other extravagance we surely are 
justified in making good tea.’ 

‘You shall make it as you like 
here, Susan. That lazy little 
minx always leaves it to the ser- 
vants, and nice stuff they turn 
out; and the Baronet set down 
his cup and took a little stroll to 
the window, and peeped under 
the sun-blind and remarked he 
thought a breath of air was stir- 
ring, and then asked Susan when 
they were to have a long ride to- 
gether. ‘I'll find you a mount,’ 
he added. 

‘I think there is one of my 
horses Miss Drummond would 
like,’ remarked Mr. Gayre. 

*O, you don’t want to ride, do 
you, dear? suggested Miss Chel- 
ston softly. 

‘Yes, I do, very much indeed. 
But I must first get a habit; I 
won't bring eternal disgrace upon 
you, Maggie, by wearing that old 
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thing I had on when we met in 
the Park.’ 

‘It was a horror,’ said Miss 
Chelston. 

*‘ Ab, well, it won’t offend your 
eyes again. I mean to have one 
of the latest fashion, short and 
narrow, so that if I am thrown I 
sha’n’t have a chance of helping 
myself.’ 

‘ Order it from my tailor, Susan,’ 
advised Sir Geoffrey ; ‘he never 
expects to be paid under six years.’ 

‘You had better have it from 
mine, Miss Drummond,’ said Mr. 
Sudlow ; ‘ he is a very good man, 
and allows fifteen per cent for 
cash with order.’ 

* What a pull you rich fellows 
have over us poor devils !’ groaned 
Sir Geoffrey ; ‘we are forced to 
pay through the nose for every- 
thing.’ 

*Thank you, Mr. Sudlow, for 
your suggestion,’ answered Susan ; 
‘but I am having the habit 


“ built,” as my cousin phrases it, 


nn? 


by the “local practitioner. 

‘Good gracious, Susan, you 
might just as well put your money 
in the fire!’ said Miss Chelston. 

‘ Wait till you see this great 
work of art,’ advised Susan. ‘I 
ventured to pay the old man a 
compliment about the fit, which 
he received with lofty indifference, 
merely saying, “ Yes, I think we 
are pretty good sculptors !”’ 

Mr. Gayre laughed, Miss Chel- 
ston looked disgusted, and Sir 
Geoffrey declared, ‘ By Jove, that 
wasn’t bad !’ 

‘What is the colour of the 
thing? asked Miss Chelston. 

‘The colour of the uniform of 
the Irish Constabulary,’ said Miss 
Drummond, ‘invisible green. I 
am not going to enter into com- 
petition with you, though I do 
think that precise shade of blue 
in your habit divine.’ 

‘ And so becoming,’ added Mr. 
Sudlow, as a general sort of state- 
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ment, which he made particular 
by a look at Miss Chelston. 

‘ And so becoming, as you truly 
remark,’ observed Miss Drum- 
mond, laughing, ‘to some persons.’ 

At this juncture Sir Geoffrey 
bethought him that the room 
was unbearably hot, and that he 
would take a turn round the 
garden to ‘ stretch his legs a bit.’ 

It was some time before he ap- 
peared sauntering over the lawn, 
for it had been necessary for him 
to pause in the dining-room and 
refresh exhausted nature from a 
convenient decanter. 

Shortly Mr. Gayre joined him 
among the flowers, and then learned 
his brotherin-law was deucedly 
sorry, but he had an appointment 
he could not possibly miss. 

‘Don’t let me drive you away, 
Gayre, though,’ he said. ‘ Make 
yourself as much at home here as 
you can ; and look here, you bring 
your friend up some evening to 
dinner. The girls make luncheon 
dinner when lam out; but name 
your day, and I daresay we can 
manage something fit to eat. 
Susan and Mrs. Lavender shall go 
into committee.’ 

‘ Are you going to instal Miss 
Drammond as housekeeper? asked 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘Bless you, she has installed 
herself. Peggy will do nothing 
but dress. There never was such 
a girl for finery. She'll have to 
marry somebody rich, for she’d 
very soon bring a poor man to 
the workhouse. Has it struck 
you that Sudlow’s mightily taken 
with her? 

* He seems to admire her very 
much.’ 

‘ Well, then, clearly understand, 
if he means business I won't stand 
in the way. Anybody with half 
an eye can see there’s not a bit of 
breed about him; but you say 
he’s well off, and nobody without 
money need think of Peggy. It 
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would be a great relief to me to 
have her well settled; so now 
you know my views, and, as far as 
I am concerned, your friend can 
propose as soon as he likes.’ 

‘ But, good Heavens, he was only 
introduced to her the other day !’ 

‘I know that; but “happy’s 
the wooing that’s not long of 
doing ;” and between you and me, 
the sooner we can get her off our 
hands the better. A great deal 
of running could be done in a 
short time; and the days slip 
away when you are living in a 
borrowed house and have to trust 
to your wits for money. I thought 
I would just give you a hint of 
what is in my mind,’ 

‘Most kind of you, I’m sure.’ 

‘Well, my idea is a man can’t 
be too straightforward, and I may 
tell you the sooner Peggy is mar- 
ried the better I shall be pleased.’ 

‘ Surely you don’t want, though, 
to throw her at the head of the 
first person who seems to admire 
her? Don’t be in such a hurry ; 
give the girl a chance. She may 
meet plenty of men more desir- 
able in every way than Mr. Sudlow.’ 

‘She may,’ agreed Sir Geof- 
frey, ‘and also she may not; 
besides, Gayre, a “ bird in the 
hand,” you remember ; and don’t 
you make any mistake about sen- 
timent, and all that sort of thing, 
as regards Peggy. She is as cold 
asa stone. She cares for nothing 
on earth but herself. If she had 
been different she might have 
done well for both of us.’ 

‘Then you Aad some plan in 
your head when you brought her 
to London,’ thought Mr. Gayre, 
‘which she has baulked.’ 

‘And she’s not a bit clever,’ 
pursued Sir Geoffrey, anxious, 
apparently, thoroughly to con- 
vince Mr. Gayre of the desirability 
of closing with the first eligible 
offer. ‘She’s pretty, and she knows 
how to dress herself.’ 


‘Two very good points about a 
woman,’ commented Mr. Gayre. 

‘Well, well, I only tell you 
for your guidance.’ 

‘ But, Sir Geoffrey, she is not 
my daughter; if you want to get 
her married you had better set to 
work for yourself, had you not? 

‘I! What can I do, a poor 
fellow out at elbows with Fortune, 
who has had the devil’s own luck 
in life? Besides, it is not from 
my side of the house she gets her 
selfishness and want of brains. If 
I had thought more of myself and 
less of other people I should not 
have been placed as Iam. I 
have been too considerate, too 
honest, Gayre—that is about the 
state of the case. Ah, if I had 
to begin life over again, I would 
act very differently !’ 

‘I wouldn’t vex myself about 
your own perfections, were I 
you.’ 

‘No; it’s ofno use crying over 
spilt milk. But, to come back to 
what we were saying, you keep 
that matter in mind, and remem- 
ber if your friend likes to propose 
I shall make no objection. Some 
men would want to know a lot 
about family and all the rest of 
it, but, thank Heaven, I have no 
prejudices. Everybody must have 
a beginning, and all I shall re- 
quire to be satisfied about is, can 
he pay her milliner’s bills, and 
keep her as a girl with such a 
face ought to be kept? Ah, talk 
of the—here she comes! Well, 
Peggy, how are you going to 
amuse your uncle? for I must be 
off. I am so sorry, Mr. Sudlow 
—confoundedly sorry ; but Gayre 
has promised to bring you up to 
dinner some day very soon. You'll 
come, quite in a friendly way, 
won't you? We are very plain 
people, but sincere. I never ask 
any man to the house I don’t 
want to see.’ 

In which statement there was 
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so much truth Mr. Gayre felt that 
even mentally he could not con- 
trovert it, while Mr. Sudlow, al- 
most trembling with pleasure, 
said he would be only too delighted 
to accept the invitation. 

‘ That’s all right, then,’ said the 
Baronet heartily. ‘ Now I really 
can’t stop another minute. You'll 
excuse me, I am sure, Mr. Sudlow. 
Till our next merry meeting, 
Gayre. Farewell, Peggy. You'll 
see the last of me, I know, Susan; 
and he turned back a pleased face 
to his brother-in-law as Miss 
Drummond slipped her hand 
through his arm and went with 
him into the house. 

Something in that action seemed 
to touch Mr. Gayre to the heart. 
He had heard ere then of guar- 
dian angels, but never previously 
did it fall to his lot to see a pure 
and lovely woman taking charge 
of such a sinner as Sir Geoffrey 
Chelston. 

‘We also must be thinking 
about going,’ he said; but Miss 
Chelston pleaded so prettily for a 
longer visit that the gentlemen 
consented to remain till nearer 
dinner-time, and finally it was ar- 
ranged they should go out for a 
turn in Regent’s Park. 

*O, delightful !’ exelaimed Su- 
san, when the question was re- 
ferred to her. ‘I do think this 
part of the Park so exquisite.’ 

Half an hour later they were all 
strolling along together—Susan in 
a black silk dress, Margaret in a 
brown, which became her as well 
as the blue cloth habit had done. 
Regent’s Park was looking its very 
best ; the ornamental water shim- 
mered and glittered under the 
beams of the evening sun. The 
leaves of the trees were fresh and 
cool, and free from dust; the 
birds were singing in the mimic 
plantations ; there was a great 
peace in the hour and the scene, 
which seemed to lay a soothing 
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hand on the hearts of two, at all 
events, who looked wistfully at 
the landscape. 

‘It is very, very pretty,’ said 
Susan to Mr. Gayre ; and, looking 
in her face, he agreed with her; 
it was, indeed, very, very pretty. 

‘Are Kew Gardens well worth 
seeing ? asked Susan, after a mi- 
nute’s pause, 

* Yes ; I like the wild part best, 
however, where one gets away 
from the excursionists.’ 

* Maggie and I are going down 
to Kew to-morrow; perhaps we 
might be able to see the Gardens.’ 

* They are open every day,’ said 
Mr. Gayre. 

‘It was not that I meant; we 
intended to visit two dear old 
ladies that we used to know at 
Chelston. They are the sisters- 
in-law of the former Rector. They 


* used to live with and keep house 


for him. Such charming ladies! 
You can’t think how lovely they 
were: the pink in their cheeks 
was so delicate, and their eyes so 
clear and blue; and they dressed 
so plainly yet so spotlessly, if you 
know what I mean; and the poor 
loved them so much, and with 
reason. Well, the Rector died. 
But I am afraid I tire you, Mr. 
Gayre.’ 

* Tire ! 
me.’ 
‘The Rector died, and then it 
seemed such a terrible thing for 
them to go into lodgings and live 
on their poor little income. I am 
sure I lay awake at nights crying 
about them; for they were such 
darlings. And then, in a minute, 
like something in a fairy-tale, a 
distant relation died, and left 
them a house on Kew Green for 
their lives. They took their lovely 
china and Indian curiosities up 
there. I helpedthem pack. And 
a niece, a widow, lives with them ; 
and they put their incomes to- 
gether ; and it really is a delight- 
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ful ending to what might have 
been a sad tale. They have a 
nephew an artist. I think you 
heard Sir Geoffrey mention him.’ 

‘Is he the son of the widow? 
asked Mr. Gayre. 

‘No; his mother died long and 
long ago.’ 

‘And is he still in Rome, or 
has he returned to England ? 

‘I have not heard anything 
about him for a long time. I 
shall know all to-morrow.’ 

‘ At last, thought Mr. Gayre, 
‘I have met a woman in whom 
is no “shadow of turning.” 
She is as transparent as flass. 
She is frankness and truth itself.’ 
And he felt mightily relieved ; 
for, after all, there seemed no 
wrong in his niece’s trip to Kew. 

‘Save that she ought not to 
have gonealone. But there, if she 
never went out except with a 
chaperon, she might stop at home 
for the term of her natural life.’ 

Altogether it was an anomalous 
position. Mr. Gayre, when he 
considered the matter dispassion- 
ately, found it extremely difficult 
to define the rank to which his 
niece belonged. 

‘How fond, Miss Drummond,’ 
he said, ‘you seem to be of every 
thing and person connected with 
Chelston ! 

‘If you only could imagine,’ 
she answered, ‘how happy | was 
there, you would not wonder at 
my loving even the vagabond 
curs running about the roads.’ 

Chelston, she went on to tell 
him, was the loveliest place in 
all the wide world. Had he ever 
been there? Yes, once. Did he 
remember this, that, and the other 
about the Pleasaunce, the yew 
hedge, the fish-ponds, the cherry 
orchard, the great mulberry-tree, 
the vineries, the billiard-room, 
the library ? 

* At one time I used almost to 
live at the Pleasaunce,’ she ex- 
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plained. ‘Sir Geoffrey was good 
to me ;’ and then in a few words 
she told how, when but two years 
of age, her father died out in 
India, and her mother drooped and 
pined, and was buried in Chelston 
Churchyard six months after- 
wards. 

‘I never knew what it was, 
though, really to miss my pa- 
rents,’ she said. ‘ Everybody was 
so kind. I do not think any 
child could have been more petted 
and spoiled than I, My dear 
uncle would not even let me go 
to school to be taught, as poor 
old nurse used to say, to be like 
other young ladies; and I am 
very sure Maggie is right in say- 
ing I did not learn much from the 
governesses, who were supposed to 
teach useful knowledge. Dread- 
ful, was it not? 

And Miss Drummond, remem- 
bering many pleasant speeches 
Miss Chelston had made to her in 
Mr. Gayre’s presence, turned a 
mischievous laughing face to that 
gentleman, who, though he only 
smiled in answer, thought if his 
companion were to be regarded as 
an example of total ignorance, 
education might be dispensed 
with. 

‘TI used to hear so much about 
you,’ Susan went on, ‘I feel as if 
I had known you all my life. 
And then—papa was an officer 
too.’ 

‘I wish I were an officer now,’ 
answered Mr. Gayre heartily, 
‘only that in such case I might 
not have had the pleasure of mak- 
ing your acquaintance. Should 
you like to go back to Chelston, 
Miss Drummond ? 

‘I think not,’ she said, with a 
sad dreamy look in her wonderful 
eyes. ‘ You see we cannot take 
up the past again just as it was. 
It is like reading a book a second 
time, or hearing a song, or seeing 
a sunset. It is never the same 
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twice. My past was very beau- 
tiful, but it is ended. You can’t 
put last year’s leaves on the trees, 
and we—we can’t stay children 
and girls for ever. Pretty nearly 
all the people I loved are dead or 
gone. No, I should not care for 
Chelston without my kind old 
uncle, and Sir Geoffrey, and all 
the other friends I was so fond 
of” And for a moment Susan 
turned aside, while Mr. Gayre, 
who had his memories of loss, if 
not of love, walked on in silence 
too. 

Just then, while Mr. Sudlow 
and his companion were gravely 
discoursing concerning the latest 
on dit—the Queen and Royal 
Family, the picture of the year, 
and the play which was considered 
most amusing, or the book attract- 
ing the greatest attention—Mr. 
Gayre saw a gentleman striding 
along the path, who, with eyes 
bent on the ground and hat pulled 
over his brow, passed beautiful 
Miss Chelston without a look, 
and would have served Miss 
Drummond in like manner had 
that young lady not arrested his 
attention with a cry. 

‘Lal!’ she said, ‘ Lal!’ and then 
they grasped hands, both hands, 

*O, I am so glad!’ she went on, 
*I am so glad !’ 

‘Where in all the wide world, 
Susan, did you spring from? he 
asked, his face radiant with plea- 
sure. ‘It is like the good old 
long ago, meeting you again.’ 

‘I am stopping with the 
Chelstons,’ she answered. ‘O Mr. 
Gayre, would you mind telling 
Margaret this is Mr. Hilderton ? 
We were going to see your aunts 
to-morrow.’ 

Sweetly and decorously, with- 
out any undue haste or excite- 
ment, came back the fair Mar- 
guerite. She did not call the 
young gentleman ‘Lal.’ She did 
not greet him with effusion ; she 
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only said, ‘How very odd! we 
intended to go to Kew to- 
morrow.’ 

Susan’s friendship, however, 
was of quite another kind. No 
cause to complain of the warmth 
of her greeting. She insisted on 
knowing ‘ where he was,’ ‘ what he 
was doing,’ ‘how he was doing.’ 
While Miss Chelston seemed to be 
considering how she could most 
gracefully efface herself, Miss 
Drummond asked fifty questions, 

‘I have a studio in Camden 
Town, Susan,’ said the young 
man, ‘and your face is in a 
picture there. Come and see it 
—do.’ 

‘Certainly I will,’ she answered, 
‘as you give me leave. Not to- 
morrow, but the day after. Js it 
not wonderful to have met you ? 

*I don’t know,’ he answered ; 
*T live not very far away.’ And 
then, raising his hat to the rest of 
the party, and shaking hands 
with Susan, he was gone. 

‘ How could you,’ asked Miss 
Chelston chidingly—‘how could 
you think, dear, of saying we 
would goto Mr. Hilderton’s studio? 
The thing is utterly impossible,’ 

Sir Geoffrey’s daughter tarried 
behind Mr. Sudlow to make this 
remark, and her friend retorted, 

‘I never said you would go; 
but J shall.’ 

* Now, Susan darling !’ 

* Now, Marguerite !’ 

And the two women stood tall 
and lovely and defiant in the 
evening light. 

‘If you would accept of my 
escort, Miss Drummond,’ said Mr. 
Gayre softly. 

‘O, how very,very good you are!’ 
exclaimed Susan, turning towards 
him with that charming smile 
which seemed her greatest posses- 
sion ; ‘ I should be so glad if you 
would go with me. Not because 
I mind what Margaret says in the 
least. She knows, nobody better, 
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that Lal and I were good bro- 
ther and sister always, and shall 
be the same, I hope, till the 
end of our days. But if you 
went with me, you might see 
some picture you admired, and 
then you could talk of it to your 
friends, and, perhaps, somebody 
might buy it. Lal is very, very 
clever ; but—’ 

‘Is that the Lal who did not 
jump the river at Chelston ? asked 
Mr. Gayre. 

Miss Chelston had, apparently 
in stately disgust of her friend's 
frivolity and impropriety, resumed 
her walk with Mr. Sudlow. 

‘Yes. Poor Lal! I am afraid 
he will never jump any river any- 
where,’ said Miss Drummond 
sadly. - ‘ Don’t you know that 
sort of man? But, of course, you 
must be acquainted with all sorts 
of men. You know there are 


people who can write books, and 
paint pictures, and compose music ; 


and yet not sell a book, or a 
picture, or a song. I am afraid 
Lal won’t do much good so far as 
making money is concerned, and 
yet he has such genius. He did 
a crayon likeness of uncle, which 
was, indeed, his living self. Poor, 
poor Lal! Isn’t he handsome? 

With a light heart Mr. Gayre 
agreed the young man was un- 
commonly handsome. 

‘I do not think it is well for 
men to be so very good-looking,’ 
observed Miss Drummond. ‘I 
know his beauty has been Lal 
Hilderton’s ruin. His aunts 
denied him nothing, and the 
women about Chelston, youngand 
old, thought he was a nonsuch. 
Poor Lal! I have often felt sorry 
for him. You will look at his 
pictures, won’t you, Mr. Gayre? 

If she only could have realised 
the fact she had but to speak a 
little longer in similar terms to 
insure the purchase of Mr. Hilder- 
ton’s whole collection ! 


CHAPTER XII. 
HIGH FESTIVAL. 


Days swept by. Since Mr.Gayre 
left the army, days had never 
sped along so quickly. All his 
scruples were gone, his painful 
self-examinations ended. He al- 
most lived at North Bank. He 
walked and drove and rode with 
his niece and her friend. Save 
for an uneasiness he could not ex- 
plain, an occasional doubt which 
would intrude, he was perfectly, 
utterly happy and content. 

For some reason best known to 
himself—most probably because 
he wished at once to begin opera- 
tions upon the widow’s heart— 
Sir Geoffrey decided to accompany 
‘his girls’ to Brunswick-square 
when the luncheon ‘ came off.’ 

‘I think it would be only a 
fitting mark of respect to your 
kind friend,’ he observed to Mr. 
Gayre; who merely said ‘ Very 
well,’ and having duly apprised 
Mrs. Jubbins of the pleasure in 
store for her, announced that he 
would defer his own visit till 
some future occasion. 

According to the Baronet’s 
account everything went off de- 
lightfully. He knew he had 
made himself mostagreeable. Mrs. 
Jubbins’ acquaintance with that 
class of ‘ nobleman’ (brought pro- 
minently before the public by 
the Tichborne trial) was indeed 
of the slightest. Indeed, she had 
never before known but one ‘ Sir’ 
intimately, and he was only a red- 
faced, snub-nosed, loud-talking 
gentleman in the tallow trade, 
who had been knighted upon the 
occasion of some royal expedition 
to the City. In comparison with 
him Sir Geoffrey’s manners when 
on good behaviour must have 
seemed princely. Indeed, as the 
widow told Mr. Gayre afterwards, 
his brother-in-law was ‘ most 
affable,’ ‘and I am so taken with 
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your dear niece,’ went on Mrs. 
Jubbins. ‘She is a most lovely 
girl, and so sweet and winning ; 
but I can’t say I care for her 
friend. What do you suppose 
she asked my maid? 

‘I really cannot conjecture. 
Was it something very dreadful ? 

‘Very impertinent, at any 
rate,’ declared Mrs. Jubbins; ‘she 
asked her if my hair was all my 
own.’ 

‘Miss Drummond,’ said Mr. 
Gayre, when he next went to 
North Bank, ‘ may I inquire what 
induced you to put such a singu- 
lar question to Mrs. Jubbins’ 
maid as you did about that lady’s 
hair? 

‘It was not Susan, it was I,’ 
explained Miss Chelston. ‘I did 
not mean any rudeness, though it 
seems Mrs. Jubbins is very angry 
with me. So she has been com- 


plaining to you, has she? 
* Yes, but she said it was your 


friend. Miss Drummond, what 
are you laughing at ? 

‘I can tell you,’ said Miss Chel- 
ston, as Susan murmured ‘ No- 
thing.’ ‘She is wondering if Mrs. 
Jubbins let down her back hair 
to prove to you it was ‘all real, 
every bit of it ;’ for that is what 
she did the other day, when ex- 
pressing her righteous indignation 
to Susan.’ 

‘My acquaintance with that 
back hair is of too long a date for 
practical assurance to be neces- 
sary,’ answered Mr. Gayre, joining 
in Susan’s mirth, which was now 
uncontrollable. 

‘Her hair is as coarse as a 
horse’s mane,’ put in Miss Chel- 
ston spitefully. 

*O no, Maggie. It is not as 
fine as yours, but it is magnificent 
hair, for all that,’ said Susan. 

‘I do wish you would call me 
Marguerite !’ exclaimed that young 
lady. ‘I have told you over and 
over again I detest hearing Maggie, 
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Maggie, Maggie, from morning to 
night ! 

‘Tl call you Griselda, if you 
like,’ said her friend slyly. 

*‘ What I cannot conceive,’ in- 
terposed Mr. Gayre, ‘is how Mrs, 
Jubbins came to imagine you were 
Miss Drummond, and Miss Drum- 
mond you.’ 

‘Tt was all papa’s fault,’ an- 
swered Miss Chelston. ‘ You 
know the ridiculous way he talks 
about Susan being his own girl 
and his favourite child, and his 
two daughters, and all that sort 
of thing ; and poor Mrs. Jubbins, 
whom I really do not consider the 
cleverest or most brilliant person 
I ever met, got utterly bewildered. 
Besides, Susan set herself to be so 
very agreeable that I know I must 


have seemed a most reserved and 


disagreeable young person by com- 
parison ; and, of course, Mrs, Jub- 
bins believed Mr. Gayre’s niece 


“could not be other than delightful. 


She still believes Susan to be me, 
For some reason, when Miss Drum- 
mond called the other day to 
inquire concerning the health of 
Mrs. Jubbins’ ankle, she did not 
think it necessary to explain the 
mistake.’ 

*I thought it would be wiser to 
give her time to forget that little 
matter of the hair,’ observed Miss 
Drummond. 

‘You had better try to make 
your peace, my dear,’ suggested 
Mr. Gayre. ‘I know no kinder 
or better woman than Mrs. Jub- 
bins; and it will grieve me very 
much if she and you do not get 
on well together.’ 

‘If I can make her believe I 
am really your niece she will for- 
give me readily,’ said Miss Chel- 
ston, in a tone which told Mr. 
Gayre she understood the widow’s 
feelings towards her uncle, and 
did not approve of them. 

Indeed, the whole question had 
been very freely commented upon 
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by Sir Geoffrey and before Miss 
Drummond. 

‘I shouldn’t wonder,’ declared 
the Baronet, ‘if they make a match 
of it yet. I think she'll bag her 
bird, after all. He’s a strange 
fellow, but I daresay he'll settle 
down in the traces one of these 
days. Iam sure he might have 
her for the asking, and I don’t 
think it would be a bad thing for 
him, eh, Susan ? 

*It does not strike me as very 
suitable,’ answered Susan. 

‘She’s not exactly his sort, but 
she'd make him comfortable, I'll 
be bound. With such a lot of 
money any woman must be con- 
sidered suitable; besides, Mrs. 
Jubbins is not bad-looking, and 
she’s a good soul, I feel satisfied.’ 

‘Is not Mr. Gayre rich enough? 
asked Susan. ‘I should have 
thought it was not necessary for 
him to marry for money.’ 

‘ Bless you, my girl, nobody is 
rich enough. Gayre must have 
plenty ; but I daresay he could 
do with more, and it would be 
an actual sin to let such a fortune 
slip out of the family.’ 

Susan did not say anything 
further, but she thought a great 
deal; and she often afterwards 
looked earnestly at Mrs. Jubbins, 
wondering whether Mr. Gayre 
would ever marry that lady, and 
supposing he did how his notions 
and those of his wife could be 
made to work harmoniously to- 
gether. She liked Mr. Gayre 
immensely ; but somehow she felt 
she did not like him quite so 
well since the Baronet broached 
that idea of marrying the widow 
for the sake of her money. 

And yet he was so kind and 
considerate. It was he who made 
her visit utterly delightful. Mar- 
garet and she had their little tiffs 
and misunderstandings. Sir Geof- 
frey—well, Sir Geoffrey did not 
seem to her quite the Sir Geoffrey 
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of old. ‘We goon,’ as she ob- 
served so truly to Mr. Gayre ; and 
oftentimes we find old friends do 
not suit us if they have not gone 
on our way. Much as faces 
change—age, sadden, alter—they 
do not change half so much as 
souls. This is what makes it so 
hard to take up a friendship again 
after a long separation. We may 
get accustomed to gray hair that 
had kept its sunny brown in our 
loving memory—to wrinkles— 
to dim eyes—to the bowed head 
and the faltering step; but what 
we never grow reconciled to are 
the moral changes wrought by 
time, the faults which have be- 
come intensified, the latent weak- 
ness we never suspected, the 
falsehood where we would have 
pledged our lives there existed no 
shadow of turning, the frivolity 
and the selfishness where we 
never dreamed to find other than 
high aims and noble aspirations. 

To the young the process of 
disillusion seems terrible, and 
Susan found that to be forced to 
see her friends’ faults was very 
bitter indeed. 

Nevertheless, spite of Sir Geof- 
frey’s eternal Jeremiads on the 
subject of money, and his daugh- 
ter’s jealousy, irritability, and 
lack of ordinary straightforward- 
ness, Susan did enjoy stopping at 
North Bank. It was such a de- 
lightful change from the deathly 
quietness and dull monotony of 
Enfield Highway, from her aunt’s 
lamentations, and the convention- 
ality, not to say stupidity, of her 
cousin's intended wife. 

Constant variety was the rule 
at Sir Geoffrey’s: except when 
Margaret and she were alone to- 
gether, Miss Drummond rever 
felt dull. 

‘I daresay I should tire of the 
life after a time,’ thought Susan ; 
* but a little of it is delightful.’ 

Flower-shows, concerts, exhi- 
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bitions—Mr, Gayre took the girls 
to everything that was going 
on. Sometimes Mr. Sudlow was 
of the party, but the banker never 
seemed particularly desirous of 
hiscompany. He was waiting to 
see whether some better chance 
might not open for his niece. 
The closer he came in contact 
with that gentleman the less he 
liked him, ‘and yet he is good 
enough for her,’ was his deliber- 
ate conclusion. 

Happiness, in those bright sun- 
shiny days, made Mr. Gayre almost 
amiable. Dimly it occurred to 
him that if he married Susan he 
could then give Margaret the op- 
portunity of meeting men of a 
different class and stamp alto- 
gether. He had quite made up 
his mind to ask Susan to be his 
wife; but he did not want to 
be precipitate. He wished to 
woo her almost imperceptibly, to 


make himself necessary to her - 


before he spoke of love, and win 
her heart, if slowly, surely, and 
run no risk of even a temporary 
rejection. He could not do without 


her. She was the woman he had 
been waiting for through years— 
sweet, tender, spirited, truthful. 
Life seemed very beautiful to him 
then—well worth living, indeed. 

Properly speaking, Miss Drum- 
mond’s sojourn at North Bank 
was rather a succession of short 
visits than one continuous stay. 
Every alternate week she returned 
to Enfield, remaining there from 
Friday till Monday—sometimes 
for a longer period; besides this, 
she and Miss Chelston went to stop 
a little time with their old friends 
at Kew; and when Mrs. Jubbins 
took up her abode at Chislehurst 
she often had both girls staying 
there. 

The widow was in a state of 
the highest excitement concern- 
ing a great party she meant to 
give. The Jones had celebrated 
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the change to their new house 
with a ball; the Browns had 
got up a picnic really on a scale 
of unprecedented magnificence ; 
whilst it was known the Robin- 
sons intended to ask all the world 
and his wife to a tremendous 
entertainment, when their new 
‘mansion’ at Walton was ready 
for occupation. 

“So I really must do some- 
thing,’ declared Mrs. Jubbins to 
Mr. Gayre; ‘it would be a sin 
and a shame to have such a house 
as this and not ask one’s friends 
to it.’ 

‘Better give a garden-party,’ 
suggested the banker ; ‘and then 
the young people can have a 
dance in the evening.’ 

So said, so done ; the invitations 


* were written and posted. Every 


one Mrs, Jubbins had ever known 
was asked, and a great number 
she never had known. 

Sir Geoffrey begged her to give 
him some blank cards, and pro- 
mised to secure the presence ‘of 
a few young fellows well con- 
nected, and so forth.’ 

The Jones, Browns, and Ro- 
binsons, and many. other rich 
families—all of the same walk in 
life—had each two or three inti- 
mate friends who wanted, of all 
things, to make dear Mrs. Jub- 
bins’ acquaintance. 

Mrs. Jubbins even asked Ca- 
non and Mrs. Gayre and the 
Misses Gayre, and received by 
return of post an emphatic re- 
fusal. The widow was unwise 
enough to mention that she ex- 
pected Sir Geoffrey Chelston and 
his beautiful daughter to be of 
the company. 

‘What a set your brother has 
got amongst |’ said Mrs. Gayre to 
her husband. ‘I should not be 
at all surprised to hear any day 
he had married that Jubbins 
woman.’ 

‘ Neither should I,’ groaned the 
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Canon. ‘There is one comfort, 
however, she is enormously rich.’ 
*O, I don’t believe in those 
City fortunes,’ retorted Mrs. 
Gayre: ‘look at your father 

* My dear |’ exclaimed the clergy- 
man, less gn a tone of endearment 
than of mild remonstrance. 

The garden-party, to which 
Mrs. Jubbins had bidden a crowd 
of people, and which she intended 
to inaugurate a new epoch, where- 
in ‘she should enjoy her money, 
and have some good of her life,’ 
promised indeed to be a unique 
affair. Where expense is no ob- 
ject it is comparatively easy to 
compass success; and on this oc- 
casion, if never on another, the 
widow announced her intention of 
not troubling her head about six- 
pences—a resolution which met 
with unqualified approval from 
Sir Geoffrey. 

‘In for a penny, in fora pound,’ 
he said, in his off-hand, agreeable 
way; and then he asked Mrs. 
Jubbins how she ‘stood’ for 
wine, and offered to take all 
trouble concerning her cellar off 
her hands, by having anything 
she wanted sent down by his own 
wine-merchant, ‘ who supplies an 
excellent article,’ finished the 
Baronet, ‘and is a deuced nice 
sort of fellow.’ 

‘ Affable,’ however, though the 
Baronet might be, friendly as well, 
and indeed on occasions homely 
in his discourse, Mrs. Jubbins was 
not to be enticed into taking her 
custom away from the houses that 
had won the favour of Mr. Jub- 
bins deceased, and Mr. Jubbins’ 
father before him. She would 
as soon have changed her church ; 
sooner indeed, because in her 
heart of hearts she inclined to a 
moderate ritual, while the Jub- 
bins had always pinned their 
simple faith to black gowns, bad 
music, high pews, and the plainest 
of plain services. 
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At every turn Sir Geoffrey’s 
proffered suggestions met with a 
thankful but decided rejection. 

For the commissariat depart- 
ment, concerning which the lady’s 
ideas were of the most liberal de- 
scription, Mrs. Jubbins felt that 
she and her butler and her cook, 
and the City purveyors, would 
prove equal to the occasion. 

*IT am not afraid of being un- 
able to feed my friends,’ she said 
to Sir Geoffrey ; ‘only how am 
I to amuse them ? 

‘Let them amuse themselves,’ 
answered Sir Geoffrey. ‘Gad, if 
they can’t do that they had better 
stop away.’ 

He had laid out his own scheme 
of entertainment, and also given a 
private hint to Miss Chelston it 
would be wise for her to make 
‘some running with that Sudlow 
fellow.’ ‘Remember the crooked 
stick, my girl,’ he advised, ‘and 
while we are in comparatively 
smooth water try to get a bit ahead. 
You mind what I say to you. If 
you don’t, the time won’t be long 
coming you'll repent having neg- 
lected my advice.’ 

Plants by the van-load, muslin 
by the acre, relays of musicians, 
luncheon and supper from a firm 
of confectioners well known to 
City folks, waiters whose dignity 
would not have disgraced a 
Mansion House dinner. The 
Warren looking charming in its 
setting of green trees, guests 
alighting as fast as the carriages 
could set down, a hum of voices, 
dresses of every possible fashion 
and colour, ladies young and old, 
winsome and passée, girls and 
matrons, gentlemen in every 
variety of male costume, people 
who had respected Mr. Jubbins, 
and people who respected Mr. 
Higgs’ daughter; the combined 
odours of all the flowers on earth, 
as it seemed, mingling with the 
sound of rattling china and jing- 
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ling glass. Everywhere a babel 
of tongues: guests sauntering 
solitary over the gardens, won- 
dering how they were to get 
through the next few hours; 
groups chattering on the lawns ; 
sunshine streaming on the grass 
through a tracery of leaves and 
branches ; rabbits scudding away 
into the plantations; windows 
open to the ground, and white 
curtains swaying gently in the 
summer air ; white pigeons with 
pink feet and wondering eyes 
looking down on the company 
from the roof; millionaires ex- 
changing words of wisdom about 
‘stocks,’ and ‘Turks,’ and 
‘ Brazils,’ on the terrace which 
once ‘ his lordship’ had no doubt 


often paced. Mrs. Jubbins ner- 


vous, triumphant, handsome, her 
children in a seventh heaven of 
delight. Sir Geoffrey Chelston 
in a perfectly new white hat and 


pale-blue necktie, talking to™ 


everybody his discerning glance 
told him might be made worth 
the trouble. Margaret  radi- 
antly beautiful, ina dress which 
suited her hopes and expecta- 
tions. Susan more simply attired 
in accordance with her certain- 
ties. Mr. Arbery escorting a 
young lady whose ultimate des- 
tination was Australia. Mr. Lal 
Hilderton looking handsome, for- 
lorn, and discontented ; a sprink- 
ling of clergymen ; a few unmis- 
takable West-enders; this was 
what Mr. Gayre saw when he 
walked up from Chislehurst 
Station to The Warren on that 
glorious afternoon in August. 

The number of persons who 
declared it was ‘a perfect day’ 
could only have been equalled by 
those who talked about Lord 
Flint and the Earl of Merioneth 
and the widowed dowager. Though 
rob wy or absent, the a 

ily’ seemed to e 
whole place. _ 
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The rooms were inspected, their 
appointments criticised, the style 
of architecture examined in detail. 
Opinions differed as to the con- 
venience of the residence as a 
family mansion; but every one 
agreed it was just the place for 
a party. Such a number of rooms, 
and all on the ground-floor ! 

‘It is like wandering through 
the courts in the Crystal Palace,’ 
said one young lady. 

‘ As fine a billiard-room as I'd 
ever wish to see!’ exclaimed Sir 
Geoffrey. 

‘Never could have believed 
any man out of Bedlam would 
build such a place ; it is offering 
a premium to burglars,’ grumbled 
an old alderman. 

‘Dear me, I should not care to 
sit in these great drawing-rooms 
by myself!’ cried a portly dowager, 
who, next minute, confided to all 
whom it might concern, ‘I am 
such a poor timid creature, though 
—a mere bundle of nerves.’ 

‘Just fancy lying awake at 
night and listening to the wind 
howling through the trees! I 
would as soon live in the middle 
of an American forest,’ ventured 
a lackadaisical miss to her neigh- 
bour, with a shudder. 

‘I like it,’ answered the neigh- 
bour, who happened to be Susan 
Drummond. 

‘You don’t mean to say you 
live here? in a tone of mingled 
awe and horror. 

‘No, but I stay here some- 
times.’ 

‘And where do you sleep? 
Surely not in one of those dread- 
ful rooms with only a pane of 
glass between you and robbers !” 

‘Iam not afraid. For twenty 
years I resided in a much more 
lonely house than this.’ 

‘Really! I wonder how any 
one can do it; I could not! [ 
should die / 

‘Come into the garden, do,’ 

Hu 
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entreated a voice at Susan’s elbow ; 
and, turning, she saw Lionel 
Hilderton. 

Crossing the spacious hall, they 
walked together to the gardens, 
which were curiously planned on 
sloping terraces, rustic steps,formed 
of logs laid lengthwise, leading 
from level to level. 

‘ What a rambling sort of place 
this is!’ remarked the young man 
irritably, as he regarded the evi- 
dences of wealth which met the 
eye at every turn; ‘and these 
huge gatherings are a complete 
mistake. I don’t know a soul 
here.’ 

‘You know me,’ said Susan 
mildly. 

‘Yes, you of course; but then 
everybody wants you; and what 
a set of people they are !’ 

‘Some of them seem very 
nice, I think,’ dissented his com- 
panion. 

*O, you find good in every one ; 
but they are a lot of dreadful 
snobs, you may depend. Of course 
I have not a word to say against 
_ your friend Mrs, Jubbins, though 
she has about as much apprecia- 
tion of art as that cow;’ and Mr. 
Hilderton pointed down to the 
plantations, where a milky mother 
was seeking food under difficul- 
ties calculated to try her patience. 
‘ She—Mrs. Jubbins I mean, not 
the cow—asked me the other day 
what I would charge to paint her 
a picture exactly a yard long. I 
found out she wanted it to put 
in a frame she had by her not 
worth twopence. Of course I 
said I could not paint to measure. 
If these sort of people do not 
know better they ought to be 
taught.’ 

‘I think I should have taken 
the order,’ said Susan softly. 

‘I would not, then. If I have 
no respect for myself I have for 
-my art. To please you I con- 
sented to paint her prosaic self 
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and hideous children, but I feel 
I can’t stand any more of that 
sort of thing.’ 

‘You kifow I did all for the 
best.’ 

‘Of course I understand that, 
and I am most grateful to you; 
but you cannot think how trying 
it is. You remember that picture 
of “Esther” your friend Mr. Gayre 
said he would try to find a pur- 
chaser for? Well, he sent a dealer 
—actually a dealer, a man with 
dirty hands and diamond ring, 
and heavy gold chain and thick 
nose, a Jew of the worst type— 
who had the impudence to criti- 
cise my work. He was good 
enough to say “‘ Esther” herself was 
not so bad, and he was willing 
to buy that painting, though the 
perspective was defective and the 
minor figures unfinished. I told 
him he must take “ Mordecai” as 
well—that I could not part the 
pair. He declared he would rather 
be without “ Mordecai” if I gave 
him the picture ; but at last, find- 
ing me firm, offered eighteen shil- 
lings extra !’ 

What did you 


I ordered him to leave 

the studio, and next day had a 
note, saying I could send a line 
“*to his place ” if I thought better 
of the matter.’ 

‘So you failed to seJl “ Esther” 
after all ?* 

‘I was forced to take his terms. 
I had not a sovereign left.’ 

They went a little further with- 
out speaking a word ; then Mr. 
Hilderton took up his parable 


ain. 
‘And to see all these people 
absolutely wallowing in wealth! 


It is utterly heart-breaking ! 
Don’t you think so, Susan? now, 
honestly, don’t you? 

‘Well, no,’ she answered. ‘If 
they can derive happiness from 
money and you from art, surely 
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it is better they should have their 
money and you your art.’ 

‘But I can't be happy without 
money. I want ever so much. 
I'd like to be as rich as Roths- 
child, if I could.’ 

‘In that case would it not be 
wise to accept as many commis- 
sions as you can get, even if the 
people who give them are not par- 
ticularly interesting or beautiful ? 
If I were you I would try to 
paint Mrs. Jubbins and her chil- 
dren as well as possible, and then 
she might get you more orders. 
To be quite plain, Lal, as you are 
in such want of bread-and-butter, 
you ought not to quarrel with it.’ 

What answer the artist might 
have made to this extremely wise 


speech will never now be known, - 


for at that moment their téte-d-téte 
was interrupted. 
*O, here are the truants !’ ex- 


claimed Miss Chelston gaily: she . 


and Mr. Sudlow, coming from an 
opposite direction, met Susan and 
Mr. Hilderton somewhat unexpect- 
edly. * We could not think where 
you had gone; Mrs. Jubbins has 
been sending in all directions after 
you. Aren’t you tired of walk- 
ing about? You missed some 
exquisite singing; dancing will 
commence presently — you had 
better come in and get cool.’ 

*I am not at all too warm,’ an- 
swered Miss Drummond ; ‘ but I 
won't miss the dancing as well as 
the singing.’ 

‘ Andremember I am to have the 
first waltz,’ said Mr. Hilderton. 

‘You shall have it though you 
did not ask me before,’ she laughed. 

And then they all bent their steps 
in the direction of the house, Mr. 
Hilderton drawing his companion 
a little back in order to ask, 

‘Who on earth is that man 
Sudlow ? 

* Haven't an idea,’ replied Miss 
Drummond, in the same low tone ; 
‘some one Mr. Gayre knows.’ 
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‘ He is rich, too, I suppose ? 

‘I fancy so, but I don’t know.’ 

‘He has eyes for nobody but 
your friend Miss Chelston.’ 

‘Your friend, too, or at least 
she used to be.’ 

‘ Ah, she is like every one else 
in this vile place, She cares for 
nothing but money.’ 

‘I am sure you wrong her,’ 
said Susan. 

‘It does not much matter 
whether I do or not. I am only 
a struggling artist. You see she 
scarcely speaks to me.’ 

‘It is her quiet manner; she 
does not mean to be unkind.’ 

As they stood near one of the 
windows watching the quartette 
slowly ascending from terrace to 
terrace, Mrs. Jubbins was saying 
at that very moment to Mr. Gayre, 
‘Judge for yourself; I feel posi- 
tive my idea is correct.’ 

*I should not have thought it ; 
but ladies no doubt understand 
all these matters better than we 
do,’ answered the banker cour- 
teously. 

‘And it seems such a pity, for 
she is so good and charming, and 
he is so poor and so impractic- 
able.’ 

‘We must try if we can’t do 
something for him.’ 

‘Yes, you are always thinking 
how you can serve others.’ This 
was quite a stock phrase of Mrs. 
Jubbins, and one which Mr. 
Gayre had long ceased to depre- 
cate. ‘ But I really can’t see how 
he is to be helped ? and then the 
widow went on to relate the 
‘painting by measure’ episode, 
and also another painful experi- 
ence she had undergone in her 
efforts to ‘bring the young man 
forward.’ 

‘ Dear old Deputy Pettell came 
down to call on me the other day, 
and you know what a judge he is 
of pictures; he has bought thou- 
sands of pounds’ worth one time 
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and another. Well, I had got 
Mr. Hilderton to take my darling 
Ida as a shepherdess with a crook 
and sheep—such a pretty idea— 
and there was the portrait in the 
smaller drawing-room, and Mrs, 
Robinson and her nephew Captain 
Flurry and Mr. Hilderton in the 
other. Ofcourse the painting in- 
stantly arrested Mr. Deputy. 
** What have we here?” he asked ; 
and he put on his spectacles, and 
I was just going to remark I 
hoped to introduce the artist, who 
fortunately was at The Warren, 
when he said, “My dear Mrs. 
Jubbins, where did you get this 
awful daub? It is one of your 
girls, isn’t it? I suppose that 
long stick she is balancing over 
her shoulder is meant for a 
crook ; but those things can’t be 
sheep—they have not even the 
remotest resemblance to that ani- 
mal.” ? 

‘What happened then ?’ asked 
Mr. Gayre, as the widow paused 
in her impetuous narrative. 

* From the next room,’ answered 
Mrs. Jubbins, ‘there came this, 
quite loud and distinct : ‘‘The man 
only knows a sheep by its head 
and trotters!” I declare, Mr. 
Gayre, I thought I should have 
dropped ; and I felt so angry with 
Mrs. Robinson for laughing out- 
right—as you are aware, the 
Robinsons never liked the Pet- 
tells. Butdon’t mention the mat- 
ter to Miss Drummond,’ added 
Mrs. Jubbins hurriedly, as that 
young lady, leaving her friends, 
turned to enter by the window. 
*I wouldn’t have her vexed for 
the world!’ 

Time—relentless time—flew by. 
The afternoon had gone, the even- 
ing was going, the time for the 
last train coming. Everywhere, 
as it seemed, there was dancing— 
in the dining-room, the larger 
drawing-room, the library, so mis- 
called from the fact of a few vo- 
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lumes of forgotten magazines be- 
ing there imprisoned within glass 
cases, locked and bolted as though 
each book were valuable as some 
old Elzevir. 

The musicians were placed in 
the wide corridor which divided 
the private part of the house into 
two portions; and in the. various 
rooms set apart for their use light 
feet twinkled in the mazes of 
the dance, and light hearts grew 
lighter and bright eyes brighter 
as the old, old story, which will 
never stale till the heavens are 
rolled up as a scroll, was told in 
words or implied in glances more 
eloquent than any form of mortal 
speech. 

‘ There never was such a party.’ 
At last every one seemed 
on that point—the many who ap- 
proved of the affair, and the few 
who did not. Asa ‘social gather- 
ing’ it proved a supreme success. 


No stand-aloofism ; no proud looks 
and uplifted noses ; no ‘How the 
deuce did you come here, sir? 


sort of expression. The City did 
not seem antagonistic to the West, 
or the West supercilious to the 
City ; while the latest fashion in 
suburbs did not disdain to ask a 
few kindly questions concerning 
‘dear old Bloomsbury.’ 

There a High Church clergyman 
was exchanging confidences with a 
wealthy Dissenter, who had given 
Heaven only knows how much to 
the destitute and heathen. Young 
Graceless was dancing with Miss 
Reubens, who was reported to 
have a fortune of a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Beamish, the 
author of Fashion and Fancy, 
brought to Chislehurst by Mr. 
Hilderton, was showing some 
tricks in the card-room, to the 
great mental disturbance of a 
few old stagers, who looked 
upon levity in the midst of 
a game of whist as a sort of 
an act of bankruptcy; while Sir 
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Geoffrey Chelston having button- 
holed Mr. Jabez Fallis, the great 
match manufacturer, who was then 
running a tremendous opposition 
to Bryant & May, had just con- 
cluded a deal with him for a pair 
of carriage-horses, subject to in- 
spection and a vet.’s approval. 
‘The price may seem stiff,’ re- 
marked the Baronet (at the same 
time contidentially recommending 
Mr. Fallis to try some sparkling 
hock ; ‘the very best I ever tasted ; 
and I thought I knew every vint- 
age worth talking about’); ‘ but 
there is not such another pair or 
match in London—three parts 
thoroughbred ; action perfect, tem- 
per ditto; except that the mare 
has a star on her forehead and 


the horse hasn't, might be twin * 


brother and sister. Now I tell 
you,’ and the Baronet dropped 
his voice confidentially, ‘how 


they come to be in the market.- 


Bless you, I know all the ins 
and outs of these things ; and as 
he made this perfectly true asser- 
tion, Sir Geoffrey poured his 
new friend out a fresh beaker of 


Mrs. Jubbins’ wonderful hock. 
*Graceless — that young fellow 
coming along now to get an ice 
for the pretty girl he has been 
walking with—who is she, did you 
say '—had, owing to a little mis- 
adventure—young fellows will be 
young fellows; but you can’t 
make old dowagers understand 
that—got into the black books 
of his great-aunt the Dowager 
Countess of Properton. Well, he 
knew her ladyship’s one weak- 
ness was horseflesh ; so, as a sort 
of propitiatory offering, he got 
over from Ireland two of the 
sweetest things ever put into 
harness. They were just a bit 
wild at first, as all Irish horses 
are; they need coaxing and hu- 
mouring, like the Irish women, 
and then they'll go through fire 
and water and to death for you, if 
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need be. He and I trained them : 
took them here and there, first 
wide of London, then nearer and 
nearer, and into the Park, till 
they were at last just perfect; 
and then what d’ye think hap- 
pened ? 

‘I can’t imagine ; perhaps one 
on ‘em fell,’ said the match-maker, 
lapsing into a once - accustomed 
vernacular. 

* Lord, no,’ said Sir Geoffrey ; 
‘but the Dowager died. When 
Graceless went down to the fune- 
ral, he found his name not in the 
will. That was last week. There 
are the horses eating their heads 
off ; and to come to what I said, 
Mr. Fallis, if they don’t do their 
twelve miles, half country and 
half over the stones, in less than 
forty minutes, why, I’ll eat them, 
and that’s all about it.’ 

The hall was set about with 

t banks of flowers, Sitting, 
half hidden by ferns, palms, bi- 
gonias, and a hundred sweet- 
scented flowers, that certainly were 
that night not on deserts wasting 
their perfumes, Mr. Gayreat length 
espied Miss Drummond, whom 
he had for some time past been 
seeking. She was nestling behind 
a great oleander, with a scarlet 
shawl wrapped around her shoul- 
ders, her hands idly crossed in her 
lap, and her head resting against 
the wall. Her whole attitude was 
one of listless weariness; and it 
seemed so strange to see Susan 
Drummond, of all people in the 
world, sitting apart idle and silent, 
that Mr. Gayre was about to ap- 
proach and ask if she felt ill, when 
Mr. Hilderton, hastily brushing 
past, exclaimed, 

*Come, Susan, this is our 
dance.’ 

‘I think not,’ she said; ‘ but, 
in any case, I mean to dance no 
more to-night.’ 

‘ The translation of which is, 
you don’t mean to dance with me.’ 
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‘I intended you to understand 
my words literally.’ 

‘If I were Mr. Sudlow your 
answer might be different.’ 

‘As you are not Mr. Sudlow, 
and as he will certainly not ask 
me, there is no use speculating 
about my possible answer.’ 

‘If you will not dance, then, 
come and have an ice.’ 

‘No, thank you. Like a dear 
good Lal, do leave me in peace. 
I want to be quiet for a few 
minutes. I really am very tired.’ 

‘The next time I ask you to 
do anything for me—’ began the 
young man. 

‘I'll do it if I can possibly ; 
but not to-night.’ 

‘That is all very fine. 
going, Susan.’ 

‘It delights me to hear it.’ 

‘Perhaps some day you will 
feel sorry for this.’ 

‘I do not imagine I shall ; but 
you had better leave me now to 
try to get up strength to bear 
the regret you prophesy is in 
store.’ 

‘Susan, I never thought I 
should almost hate you.’ 

‘ Neither do you hate me seri- 
ously, Lal; you will regret your 
words to-morrow.’ 

‘Is Miss Drummond not well ? 
asked Mr. Gayre at this juncture, 
calmly and innocently, as though 
he had just come on the scene, 

‘Iam only tired, Mr. Gayre,’ 
Susan answered for herself ; while, 
without deigning an answer of 
any sort, Mr. Hilderton, an ugly 
scowl disfiguring his handsome 
face, turned away abruptly, and 
strode out of the hall. 

‘I fear greatly you are ill,’ per- 
sisted the banker anxiously. 

* No, indeed ; but I do feel very, 
very tired. I have been standing, 
talking, or dancing all day, and 
am beginning to think with Mr. 
Hilderton these continuous par- 
ties are mistakes. One has too 


I am 
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much for one’s money,’ she added, 
with a laugh, 

‘You are about the only per- 
son here who thinks so, I imagine,’ 
said Mr. Gayre. ‘ Let me get you 
a little wine. Sir Geoffrey has 
been chanting the praises of some 
hock, as though he had a cellar- 
ful to dispose of. Will you try 
its virtues ? 

‘Not even on Sir Geoffrey's 
recommendation,’ she answered. 
‘I think I will try instead the 
efficacy of night air. Anything 
to be quiet for a short time ; any- 
where to get away from the sound 
of those eternal waltzes and mad 
galops.’ 

‘May I—will you allow me to 
accompany you?’ and the banker’s 
courteous manner formed a marked 
contrast to the rude familiarity 
which had characterised Mr. Hil- 
derton’s speech. 

‘I should be very glad; but 
I do not like taking you away 
from your friends.’ 

‘I have not many friends here,’ 
he answered; ‘and if I had—’ 
But he stopped in time, and draw- 
ing her hand within his arm in 
the paternal manner he affected, 
led her out on to the drive. 

‘The terrace is crowded,’ he 
explained ; ‘which way shall we 
go? 

‘Down towards the Hollow, 
please,’ said Susan; and accord- 
ingly, winding round the end of 
the house, they struck into a nar- 
row tortuous path which led to 
the plantations. 

‘ How pretty it is!’ remarked 
Susan, looking up at the lighted 
windows, from which the music 
floated out into the peaceful night, 
and sank tenderly down into the 
heart, softened as music and bells 
always should be by distance. 

* Yes, not a bad sort of “ Love 
in a cottage ” place.’ 

‘Too large for that,’ she an- 
swered, 
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‘ What a bad character to give 
Love! Do you think he could 
not fill all those great rooms? 

‘He might ; but still The War- 
ren does not fulfil one’s ideal—at 
least my ideal—of Love in a cot- 
tage: three small sitting-rooms, if 
Love were inclined to be extrava- 
gant, a tiny tile-paved kitchen 
with latticed casement, a thatched 
roof, in the eaves of which martins 
and swallows make their nests— 
it is said martins will never build 
where man and wife disagree—a 
trellis-work porch covered all over 
with honeysuckle and jasmine, 
roses crimson, white, and pink 
peeping in at the windows. No, 
The Warren is too stately a cottage 
forordinary lovers. The very place, 
of course, for folk of high degree, 
but not for common mortals. Do 
you know, I have often wondered 
how a lord makes love.’ 

‘Very much like anybody else, 
I should think,’ answered Mr. 
Gayre. 

But Susan shook her head in 
dissent. 

‘I should say not, though of 
course I am no judge; forI never 
knew but one lord, and he was a 
dreadful old man. People said 
he beat his wife, and certainly she 
looked miserable ; and I knew— 
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for I saw it—that he kept a book 
in which every household item 
was entered. You would hardly 
believe that the diary ran some- 
thing in this fashion: 

“At luncheon to-day: Mr. 
Gayre, Mrs. Jubbins, Sir Geof- 
frey Chelston, Miss Chelston, Miss 
Drummond. Game-pie, cutlets, 
blancmange, stewed fruit: nothing 
sent down.”’ 

*Youcan’t mean that!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Gayre in amazement. 

‘Indeed I do. The book had 
been handed to the housekeeper 
to convict her of some sin regard- 
ing three sponge-cakes, I think, 
and she showed it tome. I looked 
at a page or two, and saw my 
own name with this comment: 


.“* Miss Drummond was helped 


twice to cold beef.” O! and I 
remember also: ‘“ Mem.—Never 
to ask young Hilderton again; he 


. drank three glasses of old ma- 


deira.” And poor Lal really did 
not know what he was drinking.’ 

‘By the bye, I wanted to speak 
to you about Mr. Hilderton,’ be- 
gan Mr. Gayre. ‘I could not 
avoid hearing what he said to you 
in the hall just now.’ 

‘Yes!’ said Susan, surprised ; 
and she waited for the next words 
her companion should utter. 


[To be continued, } 
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CORREGGIO. 


—— 


Tue relation of religion to the fine 
arts, whether of poetry, music, 
painting, sculpture, or architec- 
ture, is one of the most interest- 
ing chapters of human history, as 
it is one of the most fascinating 
subjects of human speculation. 
Never is this relation more pic- 
turesque than in periods of change, 
whether by transition or revolu- 
tion, when it is necessary prompt- 
ly to affirm, or gradually to arrive 
at, a canon of exclusion, rejection, 
modification, or entire and formal 
incorporation. To the baptised 
world the struggle of accommoda- 
tion has never been so attractive 
as when the religion which the 
pious aspirations of to-day regard 
as the universal faith of the 
future sought, with different de- 
grees of prudence or impatience, 
to consecrate to itself whatever 
was pure enough for assimilation 
from the beautiful conceptions 
which were left in existence as 
the graceful legacies of a retiring 
paganism. 

When, for instance, Christi- 
anity first became the dominant 
religion of the Roman Empire, the 
superstitious forces of exploded or 
superseded doctrines were still 
vivacious and widely spread. It 
seemed, therefore, too hazardous 
that the temples of heathenism 
should be dedicated to the rites 
of Christianity, lest the taint of 
their former abominations should 
still linger about them. Destruc- 
tion rather than conversion ap- 
proved itself as the generally safer 


course. A series of emperors, 
beginning with Constantine, car- 
ried on, with more or less of vigour, 
the process of demolition both in 
the East and West. In the East, 
the destruction of the temples 
was well-nigh completed by the 
Emperor Theodosius the younger, 
in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury—a particular rescript occur- 
ring in the code called by his 
name that the pagan temples 
should be plucked down, as fit to 
be the dens of devils or unclean 
spirits. Honorius, the uncle of 
Theodosius, contented himself 
with closing the temples of the 
West, out of a feeling of respect 
for the former architectural mag- 
nificence of the empire. 

‘ As we forbid,’ ran a rescript 
of Honorius, ‘ the sacrifices of the 
Gentiles, so we will that the orna- 
ment of their public works be 
preserved.’ 

It was this esthetic patriotism 
which saved, amongst others, the 
Pantheon at Rome, that ‘more 
than faultless’ structure, the cha- 
racteristics of which have been 
summed up in a line of Lord 
Byron’s Childe Harold, 


* Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,’ 


to undergo a subsequent conver- 
sion into the Christian Church of 


Santa Maria della Rotonda. This 
event took place at a time when 
the purer religion was fondly sup- 
posed to have triumphed over the 
danger of idolatrous observances. 
In his ecclesiastical direction of 
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the affairs of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Gregory the Great rather puzzling- 
ly exemplified the practice at once 
of Honorius and Theodosius. In 
a letter, dated June 22nd, 601, 
to the recent convert Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, he exhorts that 
prince to ‘suppress the worship 
of idols, and to overthrow the 
structures of the temples; al- 
though in a letter, addressed five 
days before, to the Abbot Mellitus 
—then on the eve of proceeding 
to England, and afterwards stic- 
cessively Bishop of London and 
Archbishop of Canterbury—he had 
instructed him ‘to tell the most 
reverend Bishop Augustine that 
he had, upon mature deliberation 
on the affairs of the English, 
determined that the temples of 
the idols in that nation ought 
not to be destroyed. But let 
the idols that are in them be 
destroyed; let holy water be 
made and sprinkled in the said 
temples ; let altars be erected and 
relics placed. For if those tem- 
ples are well built, it is requisite 
that they be converted from the 
worship of devils to the service of 
the true God; that the nation, 
seeing that their temples are not 
destroyed, may remove error from 
their hearts, and, knowing and 
adoring the true God, may the 
more familiarly resort to those 
places to which they have been 
accustomed.’* 

About the year 609, Boniface 
IV., the successor of Gregory, at 
two or three removes, in the 
bishopric of Rome, obtained from 
the Emperor Phocas a grant of the 
Pantheon for the purpose of con- 
secrating it to the Christian rite. 
Bede’s simple account of this con- 
version is to the effect that Boni- 
face, having purified the Pantheon 
from contamination, dedicated a 
church to the holy Mother of 
God and to all Christ’s martyrs, 

* Bede's Ecclesiastical History. 
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to the end that the devils being 
excluded, the blessed company of 
the saints might have therein a per- 
petual memorial. The sometime 
heathen temple, the structure of 
which was preserved unchanged, 
received at its consecration the 
designation of Santa Maria ad 
Martyres ; and is now, as has been 
already indicated, popularly known 
as Our Lady of the Rotonda, or, 
more simply, as the Rotonda. 
Thus it was that, to the piety of 
that age, Christ seemed to be re- 
ceiving ‘the heathen for His in- 
heritance.’ 

In the course of centuries the 
hieratic conditions of art had be- 
come so relaxed, or the reaction 
against them had become so estab- 
lished, that the very fables of 
Greek and Roman antiquity were 
introduced by the painters of the 
Renaissance into the ornamenta- 
tion of religious houses and eccle- 
siastical edifices. Correggio, for 
instance, with whom our present 
remarks are more particularly to 
be concerned, about the year 1519, 
and by order cof the Abbess Gio- 
vanna di Piacenza, adorned the 
celebrated Camera di San Paolo 
in the church of San Ludovico, at 
Parma, with paintings, of which 
the subjects are drawn from 
classical mythology. It is said 
that the subjects so selected were 
suggested by Giorgio Anselmi to 
the artist; who, however, was 
constitutionally ready to take or 
to follow any initiative in such a 
direction. For, as Dr. Meyer, his 
most recent German biographer, 
says of him, ‘ Correggio was inno- 
cently and unconsciously a born 
heathen ? a kind of reputation 
which has in more modern times 
attached to such artists in song as 
our own Keats, Landor, and Swin- 
burne. Even in the sacred pieces 
of Correggio the same bias or 
tendency is detected by Mr. Rus- 
kin, who relegates him, as ‘in 
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tensely loving physical and cor- 
poreal beauty,’ to the second rank 
of painters, with Paul Veronese, 
as distinguished from painters of 
the first rank, represented by 
Angelico, ‘intensely loving all 
spiritual beauty.’ ‘In the work 
of Orcagna,’ says Mr. Ruskin, in 
amplification of this theme, ‘an 
intense solemnity and energy in 
the sublimed groups of his figures, 
fading away as he touches inferior 
subjects, indicates that his home 
was among the archangels, and 
his rank among the first of the 
sons of men; while Correggio, in 
the sidelong grace, artificial smiles, 
and purple languors of his saints, 
indicates the inferior instinct 
which would have guided his 
choice in quite other directions, 
had it not been for the fashion of 
the age and the need of the day.’ 
‘He paints religious subjects,’ 
"are the corroborating words of 
Mrs. M. C. Heaton; ‘but they 
are treated in an increasingly secu- 
lar manner, and he appears glad 
to escape from what he felt to be 
the trammels of sacred art into 
the realms of mythology.’* In- 
deed the thoroughness with which 
Correggio identified himself with 
pagan subjects seems as indubit- 
able as unanimous accusation or 
unanimous concession can make 
it. Of the ‘ Diana returning from 
the Chase,’ which is the principal 
subject painted in the chamber 
we have referred to, Mr. Louis 
Fagan happily observes that ‘ it 
is a picture which would have 
well contented the heart of the 
ancient Egyptian as an embodi- 
ment of the beloved Isis, the pro- 
totype of Diana in his theogony ; 
and it is a representation worthy 
to have adorned the famous tem- 
ple of the goddess at_ Ephesus.’ 
In the groups which have ac- 
quired the collective and rather 
hybrid title of ‘ Diana’s Cherub 
* Correggio, 1882. 


Train,’ and in the ‘ Youthful 
Choirs,’ which are neither secular 
nor sacred distinctively, but rather 
distinctively human, Correggio re- 
veals that wonderful force and 
sympathy with infancy which 
constitute the unapproachable 
charms of his representations of 
childhood. ‘A great painter,’ 
observes Mr. Ruskin, in a de- 
servedly generous mood, ‘ will 
always give you the natural art, 
safe or not. Correggio gets a 
commission to paint a room on 
the ground-floor of a palace at 
Parma. Any of our people, bred 
in our fine modern principles, 
would have covered it with a dia- 
per, or with stripes or flourishes, 
or mosaic patterns. Not so Cor- 
reggio: he paints a thick trellis 
of vine-leaves, with oval open- 
ings, and lovely children leaping 
through them into the room; and 
lovely children, depend upon it, 
are rather more desirable decora- 
tions than diaper, if you can do 
them ; but they are not so easily 
done.’ Correggio’s angel - boys 
are always noble and lovely ; but 
still they are children, not mere 
spirits taking infant forms of life. 
* Everything I see astonishes me,’ 
testifies Annibale Caracci, who 
studied and imitated the manner 
of Correggio, ‘ particularly the co- 
louring and beauty of the chil- 
dren, who live, breathe, and smile 
with so much sweetness and viva- 
city. It need scarcely be added 
that the painting of children was 
with Correggio a labour of love, 
as was also the diligent study 
which he made of child-nature in 
all its phases. It was a thing to 
fathom, to analyse, and to under- 
stand, whether in its physical ex- 
pression, or in its joys, its sor- 
rows, its smiles, its tears, its anger, 
its light-heartedness, its mischief, 
and its passions. 

It is in his capacity of a follower 
of Correggio that Sir Joshua Rey- 
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nolds won the tribute that ‘virtue in 1334, it subsequently became 


is canonised in his manipulation, 
and infancy becomes angelic.’ Sir 
Joshua himself writes: ‘If I had 
never seen any of the fine works 
of Correggio I should never per- 
haps have remarked in nature 
the expressions which I find in 
one of his pieces ; or, if I had re- 
marked it, I might have thought 
it too difficult or perhaps impos- 
sible to execute.’ 

Correggio was of Parma, the 
birthplace of Francesco Maria 
Mazzola, or Mazzuoli, to whom it 
gave his art-designation of Par- 
migiano or Parmigianino. Cor- 
reggio was of Parma; not, however, 
as the city of his nativity—for that 
took place at the small town in 
the Duchy of Modena, the name 
of which Art, as his sponsor, con- 
ferred upon him at his baptism 
into the hierarchy of painters— 
but by plentiful production, pro- 
tracted sojourn, intimate associa- 
tion, and splendid achievement. 

His reputation would appear 
to have reached Parma at an 
early period of his career; and it 
was on the walls of the cathedral, 
the churches, and the religious 
houses of that city that he ela- 
borated the finest of his artistic 
conceptions. The city of Parma, 
situated on a river of the same 


name, in a fertile region of Nor- 
thern Italy, was originally founded 
by that remarkable and highly 
cultured people of antiquity, the 


Etruscans. It became a Roman 
colony in B.c. 183; and, having 
in later times paid tribute to 
Goth, Longobard, and Carlovin- 
gian, eventually obtained the 
right of self-government. Thus 
it existed in republican princi- 
ples until it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Visconti of Milan, 
from whom it passed to the Lord 
of Verona, Can della Scala, and 
afterwards to the Pope. Seized 
by the great family of Correggio 


a bone of contention amongst 
kings, popes, and dukes, like the 
majority of cities and states in 
the mediwval era. At the date 
when Correggio appeared upon the 
scene very little progress, if any, 
had been made in the settlement 
of the political affairs of Parma, 
and considerable agitation pre- 
vailed during the greater part of 
the time that he was employed on 
the paintings which were to im- 
mortalise his name. In the year 
1512, Pope Julius II. made his 
first strenuous effort to rid Italy 
of the French aggressors. Under 
Louis XII. they had taken pos- 
session of Parma as well as of Mi- 
lan, which Louis claimed through 
his grandmother, Valentina Vis- 
conti. But the Pope’s efforts were 
only temporarily successful. 

Francis I, in prosecution of 
the French claim, retook Milan, 
after the sanguinary battle of 
Marignano in 1515; and again 
the city of Correggio’s most illus- 
trious labours passed under French 
rule. Pope Leo X., whose name 
will ever be remembered in con- 
nection with the Reformation, 
carrying out the policy of Ju- 
lius II., contracted an alliance 
with Charles V., expelled the 
French from their new posses- 
sions, and once more annexed 
Parma to the Papal dominions. 
Such were the events which cast 
a deepening shadow over the age 
of our famous painter. So far as 
can be gathered from his bio- 
graphers, however, these troubles 
do not seem to have interrupted 
the peaceful pursuits in which he 
was engaged. 

The vivid and turbulent agita- 
tion of the outer world throws a 
romance over every production, 
every easel, and every fresco of 
such times as these. Happily, the 
arts flourish, notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes of states. Correggio, 
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working chiefly under the domes 
of sacred edifices, would, of course, 
be less subject to interference than 
elsewhere in Parma during this 
shameful period. That he like- 
wise often worked in and 
studio, and that little fear was 
really entertained of foreign spoli- 
ation in and round about Parma, 
are facts which it is safe to deduce 
from the numerous pictures which 
Correggio was employed to paint 
for the wealthy classes of Lom- 
bardy, whilst visits were also paid 
to the scenes of his birth and 
childhood. 

This, as has been already inti- 
mated, was the small town of Cor- 
reggio, about twenty-four miles 
east of Parma, where the family 
of his father, Pellegrino Allegri, 
had been long established. Here 
Antonio Allegri, otherwise, and 
universally, known as Correggio, 
was born in 1494; and here he 
died on the 5th of March 1534. 

In the dearth of trustworthy 
details of his life and fortunes, 
there have been much specula- 
tion and counter-statement. He 
has been described as anything, 
from a member of an ancient and 
noble house down to the squalid 
hero of even tragic poverty and 
misfortune. Truth is to be sought 
between these two extremes ; and 
it is probable that Pellegrino Al- 
legri was a substantial member of 
the commercial or trading classes 
of his native town. The re- 
searches of a series of biographers, 
however, have failed conclusively 
to ascertain the means by which 
Correggio attained in his art so 
singular an excellence as in some 
departments—as, for instance, in 
his supreme mastery of foreshort- 
ening and chiaroscuro—to be ac- 
counted without a rival, and in- 
imitable. He must have been 
carefully educated ; for his works 
testify to his acquaintance with 
the principles of perspective, ar- 
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chitecture, sculpture, and espe- 
cially of anatomy. He early at- 
tained proficiency, bounding at 
once, and per saltum, from the 
stage of immaturity and imitation 
to the grand elevation of origin- 
ality and inspiration. 

His uncle, Lorenzo Allegri, was 
an artist, and lived at Correggio, 
where Antonio Bartoletti, called 
Tagnino, was of the same profes- 
sion. It is not improbable that 
they were his first masters; and 
that he may have continued his 
studies at Modena, Parma, and 
Reggio, which are the only towns, 
besides his native place, at which 
his presence can be traced, and 
where he would find works by 
Mantegna, Bianchi, and others, to 
move him to emulation. It is 
expressly said, to enhance the 
miracle of his achievements, that 
he never saw either Rome or 
Venice ; and it is also pleasantly 
affirmed that Fate, which denied 
him the opportunity of a pilgrim- 
age to these centres of the gor- 
geous and the majestic in painting, 
early in his career gave him the 
opportunity of beholding one of 
the grandest works of Raphael on 
which so much praise had been 
justly lavished. The contempla- 
tion of this picture was a revela- 
tion to him of his own powers ; 
and he broke a protracted and 
reverential silence with the excla- 
mation, ‘ Anch’ io son pittore—I 
also am a painter ! 

The name of the great Venetian 
colourist is also brought into jux- 
taposition with that of Correggio. 
When Titian went to see the 
‘Assumption of the Virgin,’ in 
the cupola of the Duomo at Parma, 
it is said that he was told it was 
not worth his notice, and would 
soon be defaced, To which Titian 
replied, ‘Take care what you do ; 
if I were not Titian, I should 
certainly wish to be Correggio.’ 

His reputation appears to have 
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marched rapidly, as if pari passu 
with the precocity of his genius. 
In 1514, when scarcely twenty 
years of age, he was employed by 
the monks of the monastery of St. 
Francis to execute a picture of 
their patron saint; and he is 
known to have painted many 
pieces, both in oil and in fresco, 
for churches and convents between 
1514 and 1520. It was in this 
latter year that the fraternity of 
the Benedictines of San Giovanni 
at Parma commissioned him to 
paint the cupola of their church, 
a task to which, inter alia, he de- 
voted some ten years of his life. 
The frescoes which he painted on 
the dome. of this church rank 
amongst the first of his produc- 
tions. They represent the ‘ As- 
cension of our Saviour,’ who is 
surrounded by the twelve Apostles 
and the Doctors of the Church, 
all borne on clouds supported by 
a host of boys ; and they are con- 
sidered to be models of perfection, 
correct and grand in design, co- 
pious and masterly in composi- 
tion. 

‘Correggio’s best doing,’ says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘is the decoration of 
two church cupolas at Parma.’ 
One of these churches is that of 
San Giovanni, to which a few 
words have just been devoted, 
and which is situated immediately 
behind the Duomo ; and the other 
is the Duomo itself, for which 
Correggio executed the master- 
piece, representing the ‘ Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ which com- 
pelled the exquisite admiration 
of Titian as aforesaid. This vast 
composition was a triumph over 
difficulties all but insurmountable 
of light and construction, and 
was finished in the year 1530. 

In 1523 he painted his famous 
‘St. Jerome’ for Briseida Colla, 
wife of Horace Bergonzi, for which 
it is interesting to know that ‘ he 
received four hundred gold im- 
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perials, besides some cartloads of 
fagots, some measures of wheat, 
and a fat pig.’ Amongst other 
productions of Correggio which 
occur in the churches or galleries 
of Parma is the ‘Virgin and 
Child,’ which he painted in a re- 
cess of the Porta Romana, one of 
the gates of Parma. It was ap- 
proached by a flight of steps, and 
from this circumstance the fresco 
derived the appellation of ‘ Ma- 
donna della Scala.’ ‘There can 
be no question,’ says a modern 
critic and traveller, ‘that this is 
one of the loveliest, if not the 
loveliest, impersonation of the 
Virgin that has ever yet been 
realised.’ 

Various works of Correggio are 
distributed over different parts of 
Italy and of Europe generally. 
Drawings and copies of his pic- 
tures are scattered through some 
fifteen of the public and private 
galleries of this country. About 
1836 the trustees of the British 
Museum purchased an almost 
complete set of prints after Cor- 
reggio, which had been formed 
by the eminent art-critic Richard 
Ford ; and this collection is now 

in seven large folio vo- 
lumes. And there are in the same 
institution some genuine draw- 
ings by Correggio, which are well 
known to be extremely rare. He 
in general preferred red chalk, the 
softness of which admitted the 
use of the stump, by which he 
obtained the effect of masses and 
roundness, In this manner, be- 
sides some slight sketches of chil- 
dren, there is a very peculiar com- 
position for a marriage of St. 
Catherine. 

Of the three works by Correggio 
now in the National Gallery, the 
‘ Ecce Homo’ is, without dispute, 
that in which there is the most 
depth of feeling. ‘The noble 
features of the countenance of 
Christ express the utmost pain, 
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without being in the least dis- 
figured by it. Correggio alone 
could so paint this dark tearful 
expression of the eyes. How 
striking is the holding out of the 
fettered hands, which are of the 
finest form, as if to say, ‘‘ Behold, 
these are bound for you!”’ This 
picture, which is a composition 
of five figures, attains one of the 
highest objects of art, in its puri- 
fying and elevating, by the beauty 
of the representation, the most 
painful suffering, so that it pro- 
duces only a soothing and con- 
solatory effect ‘ Experts are in- 
clined,’ says Dr. Waagen, whose 
words and sentiments we are 
quoting with more or less of 
literalness in this connection, ‘ to 
fix the date of its production at 
1520. Correggio was then, it is 
true, only twenty-six years old, 
but, nevertheless, in the seventh 
year of his art. Nor was this 
surprising when we remember 
that his great altar-picture, with 
St. Francis, in the gallery at 
Dresden, was painted in 1514, 
when he was only in his twentieth 


> 


ear. 


In the ‘Education of Cupid’ 
Correggio appears in a very differ- 
ent light, as moving freely in that 
domain of paganism to which he 
was born, as distinguished from 
the severer region of sacred art 
into which he was admitted by 


naturalisation. Here the suffi- 
cient aim of the artist was to pro- 
duce the utmost loveliness; and 
this has been attained in the 
figure of Venus. Without being 
a perfect picture in all its parts 
and accidents of colour and draw- 
ing, it may be called at least per- 
fectly exquisite. 

The ‘ Holy Family,’ known as 
‘ La Vierge au Panier,’ is a work 
of the rarest beauty and delicacy. 
Never, perhaps, did an artist suc- 
ceed in combining the most bliss- 
fal innocent pleasure with so 
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much beauty as in the head of 
this Child, who is longing with 
the greatest eagerness for some 
object out of the picture, and 
thus giving the Mother, who is 
dressing it, no little trouble. But 
her countenance expresses the 
highest joy at the vivacity and 
playfulness of her Child. In-the 
landscape, which forms the back- 
ground, Joseph is working as a 
carpenter. Near the Virgin stands 
a basket, from which the picture 
has its name. It bears, in all its 
parts, the stamp of the later period 
of Correggio; and the gradation 
of half-tints to the background 
illustrates the perfection of eye 
and mechanical skill, which ap- 
pears like a miracle, and, among 
all painters, was possessed in this 
degree by Correggio alone. Un- 
happily this gem, presented by 
Charles IV. to the Prince of 
Peace, has been injured in some 
parts by cleaning. 

We have already seen that the 
circumstances of the production of 
these works were essentially in 
the nature of romance; but the 
most suggestive romance of all is, 
perhaps, to be found in the his- 
tory of their migrations and 
changes of ownership. The ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ for instance, for which the 
high esteem of the Caracci is evi- 
denced by a copy by Ludovico in 
this Gallery, and an engraving by 
Agostino, of the year 1587, was 
formerly in the possession of the 
Counts Prati of Parma, and sub- 
sequently in the Colonna Palace 
at Rome. It then passed into 
the possession of Murat, King of 
Naples, of whose widow the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry bought it 
at Vienna. The ‘Education of 
Cupid’ has experienced singular 
changes of fortune, connected in 
a remarkable manner with the 
vicissitudes of earthly greatness 
and splendour. In all probability 


painted for the Gonzaga family, it 
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passed with the Mantua collection 
into the gallery of King Charles I. 
On the sale of the works of art 
amassed by that highly- cultured 
but unfortunate prince, the ‘ Edu- 
cation of Cupid’ went to Spain, 
where it long adorned the gallery 
of the Dukes of Alva. Thence it 
came into possession of the Prince 
of Peace ; and when his collection 
was about to be sold by auction 
at Madrid during the French in- 
vasion, Murat secured it for him- 
self on the morning of the day 
fixed for the sale, and took it with 
him to Naples. After his death, 
his widow carried it to Vienna, 
where, as well as the ‘Ecce 
Homo,’ it was purchased by the 
Marquis of Londonderry. So 
many changes were necessarily 
attended with much injury, which 
was also necessarily followed by 
repairs ; so that the late Madame 
von Humboldt, who saw the pic- 
ture in the Alva collection at 
Madrid, laments its wretched 
condition in her sensible and ac- 
curate remarks on the treasures of 
art at that time in Spain. It has 
been early and repeatedly copied. 
The purchase-money of this and 
the ‘ Ecce Homo,’ when the two 
pictures passed, in 1834, out of 
the possession of the Marquis of 
Londonderry into that of the 
National Gallery, is variously fixed 
at sums between 10,000/. and 
11,500/7., the acquisition being 
reckoned at either of these figures 
a very desirable one. 

The groups of angels, larger 
than life, which are to be seen in 
the National Gallery, are old 
copies of the frescoes in the Duomo 
at Parma, and, from the originals 
being in so bad a condition, are 
very valuable. They were for- 
merly in the collection of Queen 
Christina, then successively in the 
Orleans and Angerstein Galleries. 
_ ‘Christ on the Mount of Olives’ 
is also an old copy of Correggio, 
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of which the original is in the 
collection of the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and its romance may be said 
to be one mainly of false pretence. 
On the authority of Mr. West and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who de- 
clared it was the original, Mr. 
Angerstein paid an Italian 2000/7. 
for it. 

It should not be forgotten, also, 
that the ‘Holy Family’ has a 
special history of its own—tro- 
mantic, even, so far as romance 
can be predicated of picturesque 
changes of proprietorship in- 
volving financial considerations, 
Formerly it was an ornament of 
the Royal Gallery at Madrid, 
and, during the French invasion 
of Spain, was obtained by Mr. 
Wallace, an English painter. In 
the year 1813 it was offered for 
sale in this’ country for 12001. 
The picture passed subsequently 
into the Lapeyriére collection in 
Paris ; and when that collection 
was sold by auction on the 19th 
of April 1825, it was knocked 
down to Mr. Nieuerenhuys senior 
for 80,000 francs, and was pre- 
sently sold by that gentleman to 
the National Gallery for 3800/.— 
a high but, as Dr. Waagen thinks, 
a justifiable figure for a picture 
only thirteen inches high and ten 
inches wide. 

The wife of Correggio, Giro- 
lama Merlino, was so lovely as to 
have been supposed to be the 
original of the Madonna in the 
* Holy Family’ known as ‘ La Zin- 
garella’ or ‘La Madonna del Co- 
niglio,’ a most beautiful and charm- 
ing composition, representing the 
Virgin reposing during the flight 
into Egypt. It derives the first 
of the titles given above from the 
turban worn by the Madonna; 
and the second designation from 
the rabbit introduced in the fore- 
ground. This painting has been 
engraved with much spirit and 
faithfulness by Richard Earlom, in 
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mezzotinto. Correggio’s wife died 
in 1529, having borne him four 
children, the eldest of whom, Pom- 
ponio, born in 1521 or 1522, was 
a pupil of Francesco Maria Ron- 
dani, and painted for the Duomo 
or Cathedral at Parma a fresco, 
representing ‘ Moses delivering 
the Law to the People.’ 

Correggio died suddenly at his 
native place on the 5th of March 
1534; and was magnificently in- 
terred in the Arrivabene chapel 
in the church of St. Francis, for 
which he received his first impor- 
tant commission. Even in the 
article of death he was the sub- 
ject of myths invented by the 
imaginative and received by the 
credulous. Vasari, and others 
after him, assert that he died of 
fatigue after carrying, with a view 
of saving expense, a large sum of 
money which had been spitefully 
paid him in copper, from Parma 
to Correggio. The poverty im- 
plied in this anecdote seems to 
be disproved by the fact that the 
family of Correggio consisted of 
four children only, and that his 
father, who survived him, left 
property. 

In the case of no painter could 
an appeal be made for the suf- 
frages of his fellow-craftsmen 
with greater confidence and success 
than in that of Correggio. The 
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most famous artists have been 
the first and the most enthusiastic 
in their expressions of admiration. 
Pages might be filled with their 
favourable verdicts; but it may 
suffice here if we repeat the words 
of Fuseli about that stereoscopic 
effect, that projection from the 
background, by which Correggio, 
with his felicitous contrivances in 
light and shade, added phantom 
substance to his various figures. 
‘The harmony,’ says Fuseli, ‘ of 
Correggio, though assisted by ex- 
quisite hues, was entirely inde- 
pendent of colour; his great ca- 
non was chiaroscuro in its most 
extensive sense. He succeeded in 
uniting the two opposite princi- 
ples of light and darkness by im- 
perceptible gradations. The bland 
light of a globe, gliding through 
lucid demi-tints into rich re- 
flected shade, compasses the spell 
which pervades all his perform- 
ances. The art of painting had 
exhibited some of the highest 
effects of its power—the sublime 
conceptions of Michael Angelo, 
the pathos and expression of Ra- 
phael, and the magic tints of 
Titian; another charm was yet 
wanting to complete the circle of 
perfection, and this charm was 
found in the harmony of Cor- 
reggio,’ 
A. H, G. 








MY PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 


Ye front each other, face to face, 
Dear friends of long ago ; 

Your air serene but commonplace, 
Your costume comme il faut. 

Since ev'ry smirk and ev'ry smile 
Came first beneath my ken 

’Tis more than just a little while ;— 
We all were younger then. 


Tom, Dick, and Harry meet my gaze— 
How much I liked the three! 

As thick were we in early days 
As four could eyer be. 

But why expect the glow of youth 
From silv’ry-headed men ? 

’Tis true, although ’tis bitter truth, 
We all were younger then. 


Ah, Mary Ann and Emma Jane, 
My flames of other days ! 
Alternately, although in vain, 


For ye | wove my lays. 
By Fate my hopes were overset 
(It boots not how or when). 
Your married names I quite forget ; 
We all were younger then. 


Some errant stars are gathered here 
Who nightly lit the stage ; 

But very few to mem’ry dear, 
Though lost to sight an age. 

Do many look so lovely now ? 
Nay, hardly one in ten. 

My errant stars, you must allow 
We all were younger then. 


But let me not morosely brood, 
Old Chronos, o’er thy flight ; 
And waste, in sourly cynic mood, 
My hours by day or night. 
Dear friends, I merely pause to say— 
Before I drop my pen 
And put your photographs away— 
* We all were younger then.’ 
HENRY 8, LEIGH. 
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A very curious book might be 
compiled on the subject of inac- 
curacies, in many cases remaining 
unaltered in later and revised 
editions, which occasionally dis- 
figure the works of even the most 
habitually careful writers. To 
these might be added specimens 
of the still more frequent typo- 
graphical errors, often so appar- 
ently slight as to escape the 
notice of the corrector; but, 


nevertheless, sufficing entirely to 
pervert the meaning of the author. 
Under the above general title I 
have selected a few instances, 
both English and foreign, which 
I have myself noticed, and of the 


existence of which neither the 
reading public nor the writers 
themselves are probably aware. 
In Mrs. Alexander's excellent 
novel, The Wooing o’t, occurs a 
‘slip of the pen,’ calculated to 
astound any one, even moderately 
versed in French dramatic lore, 
which, by some inexplicable care- 
lessness, has been reproduced with- 
out alteration in the popular edi- 
tion of that favourite work. Dur- 
ing her stay in Paris the heroine 
is represented as having been 
taken by her friends one evening 
to the Opéra Comique, for the 
purpose of hearing—‘ je vous le 
donne en mille,’ as Madame de 
Sévigné would say—Rose Chéri 
in Le Domino Noir! How the 
singular idea of endowing the 
charming actress of the Gymnase, 
ofall people in the world, with a 
voice capable of doing justice to 
Auber’s delightful masterpiece 
could have entered the authoress’s 
head, I am at a loss to imagine ; 
the artist in question possessing 


just enough musical ability to 
enable her to get creditably 
through a vaudeville couplet, and 
not an iota more. I live in hope 
that this error may one day be 
corrected, and some other name 
—that of Mdlle. Cico, for exam- 
ple, who did sing Angéle at the 
Opéra Comique—substituted ; the 
passage, as it stands, being to any 
one at all conversant with the 
lyrical drama of our neighbours a 
positive eyesore. 

Another agreeable novelist, Mrs. 
Poynter, in the course of her very 
interesting story, My Little Lady, 
has inadvertently described the 
child, Madeleine Linders, as risking 
her two ten-franc pieces at the 
rouge et noir table of the Redoute 
at Spa; thereby completely ignor- 
ing one of the fundamental rules 
of that establishment, which ex- 
pressly forbade all access to the 
play-rooms to ‘children, domestic 
servants, and inhabitants of Spa.’ 
This is the more to be regretted, 
inasmuch as the episode alluded 
to—one of the most attractive in 
the book—forms, as it were, the 
turning-point of the ‘ little lady's’ 
life, and can, therefore, hardly be 
omitted without materially injur- 
ing the effect of the whole. 

In Mr. Edward Stirling’s lately 
published Old Drury Lane a 
strange lapsus memorie@ occurs. 
His cast of the first performance 
of London Assurance in 1841— 
with which, one would have sup- 
posed, so experienced an actor 
and dramaiist as the writer to 
have been thoroughly familiar— 
contains no fewer than three im- 
portant mistakes, easily to be 
verified by a reference to the 
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printed edition of the play, which 
lies before me. Instead of Bartley, 
Frank Matthews is credited with 
the character of Max Harkaway ; 
Britidal, the inimitable Cool, is 
remorselessly transformed into 
Meadows ; and Pert, one of Mrs. 
Humby’s most successful persona- 
tions, is incorrectly assigned to 
Mrs. Keeley. If any further evi- 
dence were necessary, a glance at 
Mr. Bourcicault’s preface (he was 
not Boucicault then), in which he 
compliments the three artists in 
question in very flattering terms, 
would suffice to convince Mr. 
Stirling of his error. 

While we are on the subject of 
the drama, I may mention an 
anecdote recently told me respect- 
ing an enthusiastic musical ama- 
teur, who had undertaken the 
herculean task of compiling an 
exact list of all the operas ever 
composed, together with the 
names of their authors, 
classical knowledge not being 
precisely on a par with his good 
intentions, he is said to have 
somewhat rashly included in his 
catalogue the works of the prince 
of Roman orators, and to have 
taken for granted that ‘ Ciceronis 
Opera’ meant Cicero’s operas. I 
do not presume to guarantee the 
truth of the story; but se non é 
vero, é ben trovato. 

When Lady Morgan was in 
Paris, collecting materials for her 
work on France, she naturally 
applied to her friends and ac- 
quaintances in that city for infor- 
mation on various topics ; and on 
one occasion, while engaged on a 
chapter treating of religious mat- 
ters, requested to be furnished 
with the names of some of the 
leading lights of the Church. 
Unluckily the person she con- 
sulted happened to be a notorious 
practical joker, who, unwilling to 
let slip so good an opportunity of 
mystifying milady, especially re- 
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commended as a subject for eulogy 
M. Labbey de Pompiéres, a well- 
known Freethinker and member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, sub- 
sequently described by the too 
confiding authoress as M. l’Abbé 
de Pompiéres, one of the most 
pious and estimable of French 
ecclesiastics. 

Some five-and-twenty years ago, 
when Baden was at the height of 
its prosperity, Jules Janin, having 
been requested by the editor of a 
Belgian newspaper to contribute 
to his journal an account of the 
gay doings at that fashionable 
resort, accepted the offer, and for- 
warded to Brussels one of his 
raciest feuilletons, in the course of 
which he maintained that, taking 
into consideration all the attrac- 


‘tions that M. Bénazet, the then 


lessee of the gaming establish- 
ment, had provided for the enter- 
tainment of the visitors, he ought 
to be regarded as the real King of 
Baden. On perusing the article, 
the conscientious editor decided, 
after a consultation with his ‘sub,’ 
that this paragraph required al- 
teration, which was accordingly 
effected ; and Janin subsequently 
discovered to his amazement that 
he had been made to say, ‘ M. 
Bénazet ought to be regarded as 
the real Grand Duke ot Baden.’ 

The same writer, in one of his 
weekly feuilletons contributed to 
the Journal des Débats, inadvert- 
ently designated the lobster the 
‘cardinal of the sea,’ a slip of the 
pen which naturally entailed on 
him a considerable amount of 
chaff from his colleagues. ‘ There 
is only one way to account for it,’ 
said Théophile Gautier: ‘Janin 
is evidently a believer in the 
theory that larks fall from the 
sky roasted to a turn ; it is there- 
fore not extraordinary that he 
should credit the lobster .with 
coming out of the water “ready 
boiled.” ’ 
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In a French topographical dic- 
tionary, published in 1853, I re- 
member reading the following sin- 
gular statement: ‘ Ham, a princi- 
pal town in the department of the 
Somme, contains a celebrated for- 
tress used as a State prison, in 
which Prince Louis Napoleon is 
at this moment confined.’ On in- 
quiry I learnt that the author of 
this trustworthy manual had con- 
tented himself with copying the 
notice in question from a similar 
work printed some years previous- 
ly, and, notwithstanding the fact 
that the supposed prisoner was 
then comfortably installed at the 
Tuileries, had reproduced the 
article of his predecessor without 
the slightest alteration. 

I find in my note-book the sub- 
joined paragraph, copied verbatim 
from a number of the Court Jour- 
nal, published in 1877: ‘The 
other day nine members were 
blackballed at the Union Club.’ 
Query, how could they be mem- 
bers if they were blackballed ? 

Equally unintelligible is an ex- 
tract from the Moniteur (August 
1864), describing a performance 
at the Académie Impériale de 
Musique, at which the King of 
Spain was present. ‘The Opera, 
brilliantly illuminated, awaited 
its illustrious visitors, who arrived 
a few minutes before nine. At 
the same moment when their 
majesties’ (the Emperor was pro- 
bably of the party) ‘stepped from 
the carriage, the diplomatic corps 
in uniform walked behind them 
up the steps of the Opera.’ From 
this it would appear that, by some 
extraordinary display of ingenuity 
on the part of the coaehman, their 
majesties were already at the top 
of the steps when they got out of 
the carriage ! 

It would be unreasonable to 
expect that in the rapidly printed 
columns of a newspaper, however 
carefully edited, typographical 
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errors should be things unknown ; 
the omission or addition of a sin- 
gle letter often sufficing entirely to 
alter the signification of a phrase. 
Many of us remember the start- 
ling announcement that a gentle- 
man had appeared on a certain 
day before the Lord Mayor, 
charged with having ‘ eaten’ (in- 
stead of ‘ beaten’) a cabman ; and 
the readers of a widely circulated 
morning journal will hardly have 
forgotten the tempting advertise- 
ment held forth in its pages, on 
the occasion of the arrival in Lon- 
don of the Princess of Wales, of 
two ‘widows’ (vice ‘ windows’) 
to let! 

In France these misprints seem 
to be far more frequent than with 
us, if we may judge from the 
numerous specimens constantly 
quoted in the comic papers, a few 
of which, selected at random, are 
worth reproducing. At the close 
of one of his eloquent speeches, 
the statesman Guizot besought 
the attention of his hearers for a 
minute or two longer, saying, ‘Je 
suis au bout de mes forces.’ 
Fancy his horror on seeing the 
phrase reported as follows: ‘Je 
suis au bout de mes farces /’ 

‘M. Z. est risible’ (instead of 
visible) ‘tous les jours de deux & 
quatre heures.’ 

‘We are happy to be able to 
state that Madame X., whose ill- 
ness has caused her friends so 
much anxiety, is rapidly gaining 
strength. Elle commence a se 
laver’ (for lever). 

Three mistakes in as many 
lines, as in the following instance, 
are rarely met with: ‘Le Pro- 
fesseur B. est mort subitement 
pendant qu'il mangeait (rangeait) 
sa bibliothéque. C’était un homme 
de rien (bien), connu par 83 
rapacité’ (capacité). 

I wonder what the members of 
our Cabinet Councils would say 
if their meetings were spoken of 
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in terms such as these, copied 
verbatim from the Moniteur : 
‘Hier, le conseil des r.onstres 
(ministres) s'est rassembl¢.’ Even 
the most violent opponent of 
their policy would hardly ven- 
ture on so monstrous an impro- 
priety, nor would any represen- 
tative assembly be particularly 
flattered by the announcement 
that ‘les fonds ont été volés 
(votés) par la Chambre.’ 

Carpentras, like Brives la gail- 
larde, has enjoyed from time im- 
memorial the reputation of sup- 
plying the world with materials 
for ridicule. It is, therefore, not 
extraordinary that the following 
communication from a correspon- 
dent should have appeared in the 
local journal : 

‘ Notre ville est dans la désola- 
tion; les pauvres ont pendu (per- 
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du) leur meilleur ami, M. Anas- 
tase de W.’ 

One of the first duties of a 
secretary, anybody would imagine, 
is to study correctness of ortho- 
graphy. That such accomplish- 
ments, however, are occasionally 
regarded as superfluous by the 
party concerned, the subjoined 
telegram, dictated to a provincial 
colleague by a well-known finan- 
cier,and copied by his amanuensis, 
will show. The missive, origin- 
ally intended to run as follows, 
‘I have ascertained that the 
Crédit Mobilier will in future be 
superintended by three censors 
(trois censeurs),’ conveyed to the 
astonished recipient the tidings 
that the affairs of that important 


. enterprise would henceforth be 


under the control of ‘ three hun- 
dred sceurs.’ 
CHARLES HERVEY. 








THE OLD BOOKSTALL. 
A berp Extraordinary Conbiction for Murder. 


—_——~=—_ 


Amongst the collection of rare 
pamphlets and tracts from the 
Earl of Oxford's library, now pre- 
served in the British Museum, is 
one on the trial and condemnation 
of Joan Perry and her sons, John 
and Richard Perry, for the murder 
of Mr. William Harrison, steward 
to Viscountess Campden, in Glou- 
cestershire, in the year 1660. 

On the 16th of August in that 
year this gentleman, being in 
his seventieth year, walked from 
Campden to Charringworth to 
collect rent, and, not returning, 
his wife, in the evening, between 
eight and nine o'clock, sent her 


servant, John Perry, to look for 


him. He also did not return. 
Early on the following morning, 
Mr. Harrison’s son William set 
out for Charringworth, and on 
the way met Perry, who said the 
steward was not there. Conse- 
quently both went to Ebrington, 
a village between Charringworth 
and Campden, where they heard 
that the steward had called upon 
one named Daniel on the previous 
evening, but without staying. 
Pursuing their search in that 
neighbourhood, they heard that a 
woman, while gleaning, had found 
a hat, band, and comb, which, 
being shown to them, were recog- 
nised as the steward’s. The hat 
and comb were hacked and cut, 
and the band stained with blood. 
They hastened to Campden, and 
alarmed the neighbourhood. Men, 
women, and even children set out 
‘in multitudes’ to search for the 
body of Mr. Harrison, who had 
been, as they believed, murdered. 
In vain. 


Suspicion falling upon John 
Perry, he was arrested and taken 
before a justice of the peace. He 
gave as a reason for not returning 
the foggy darkness and the dis- 
tance, stating that he slept close 
by his master’s house, in a field, 
until midnight, when the moon 
shone, and he went on, mention- 
ing two men with whom he had 
talked. In the morning, at Char- 
ringworth, Edward Plaisterer told 
him that on the previous evening 
he had paid the steward three- 
and-twenty pounds. William 
Curtis also told him that his mas- 
ter had called at his house when 
be was absent on the day before. 
All these statements witnesses 
corroborated. Nevertheless, John 
was detained and sent to prison, 
and some few days after was again 
examined with the same result. 
But he made strange contradic- 
tory statements while in prison 
to different people, telling some 
that his master had been mur- 
dered by a tinker, others that a 
servant belonging to a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood had killed 
him, and a third party that his 
body would be found concealed 
in a certain bean-rick. At length 
he desired to see the magistrate, 
to whom he confessed that his 
mother and brother were his mas- 
ter's murderers, frequently and 
solemnly repeating the awful ac- 
cusation. He described minutely 
all the circumstances under which 
the crime was planned, includ- 
ing the actual way in which the 
murder was committed by his 
brother in his and his mother’s 
presence. He stated that he be- 
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lieved they threw the body into 
the great sink by Wallington’s 
mill, behind the garden, while he 
kept watch, lest any one should 
see them. He did not return to 
them, but went towards the court- 
gate, where he met, as he had be- 
fore said, John Pearce. The hat, 
band, and comb were, he said, 
left by him where they were found 
after he had hacked and cut them 
with his knife. 

John’s mother and his brother 
Richard protested their innocence 
in vain. They were arrested ; but 
the body remained unfound, al- 
though it was sought for in the 
sink and every other likely place, 
including the ruins of old Camp- 
den House, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire in the civil wars. 

When the brothers and mother 
were brought face to face, John 
still solemnly declared the truth- 
fulness of his accusations; and 


when one showed him a ball of ° 


*inkle,’ which his brother Richard 
had accidentally dropped, he 
showed them a slipknot at the 
end of it, and sorrowfully pointed 
it out as the cord with which his 
master had been strangled. 

The account referred to says : 
‘The morrow being the Lord's 
Day, they remained at Campden, 
where the minister of the place 
designing to speak to them (if 
possible to persuade them to re- 
pentance and a further confession) 
they were brought to church ; 
and in their way thither, passing 
by Richard’s house, two of his 
children meeting him, he took 
the lesser in his arms, leading the 
other in his hand, when, on a 
sudden, both their noses fell a- 
bleeding, which was looked upon 
as ominous.’ 

It was at this time remembered 
that in the previous year John 
Perry, when his master’s house 
had been broken into, had accused 
his brother of that crime, and de- 
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tailed all the circumstances con- 
nected with it very minutely, 
although he afterwards confessed 
the entire story was pure fiction. 

It was also remembered that 
some weeks before the burglary 
he was found making ‘ an hiJleous 
outcry ; whereat some who heard 
it, coming in, met him running 
‘and seemingly frighted, with a 
sheep-pick in his hand, to whom 
he told a formal story—how he 
had been set upon by two men in 
white, with naked swords, and 
how he defended himself with 
his sheep pick (the handle of 
which was cut in two or three 
places).’ A key in his pocket 
was also said to have been cut 
with one of their swords. When 
questioned again about these 


“things before the justice, he re- 


asserted the guilt of his brother, 
but admitted that the men in 
white, the naked swords, hacked 
sheep-pick, and key were all 
imaginary and unreal. He stated, 
moreover, that the money ob- 
tained by the burglary had been 
buried in a certain spot in the 
garden. Search was made, but it 
was not discovered. 

At the assizes in the following 
September the mother and sons 
had two indictments found against 
them, one for breaking into the 
house of William Harrison and 


robbing him of one hundred and 
forty pounds in the year 1559, 
and the other for robbing and 
murdering the said William Har- 
rison on the 16th day of Aa- 


gust 1660. Upon the last the 
judge refused to try them, because 
the body had not been found ; 
but being tried for robbery, al- 
though they pleaded not guilty, 
after a whispered conference with 
some advisers in court, they with- 
drew that plea, and, confessing 
their guilt, were granted the 
King’s pardon. But they were 
not set free, being still detained 
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upon the charge of murder, for 
which at the next assizes they 
were tried, and pleaded again not 
guilty. Then, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, John Perry, 
who had over and over again since 
the trial persisted in affirming the 
truth of his confession, denied its 
accuracy, and said he was out of 
his mind when he made it. Richard 
and Joan Perry also earnestly and 
solemnly protested that they were 
innocent, and Richard urged that 
his brother had accused others 
falsely, as well as him, of the 
same crime. The jury found each 
prisoner guilty ; and they were all 
hanged on Broadway Hill, within 
sight of the town of Camden, the 
last words of each asserting their 
innocence. 

In the year 1676 the man sup- 
posed to be murdered reappeared, 
telling a strangely romantic story 
to account for his mysterious dis- 
appearance, and proving that John 
Perry had actually told a false 
story to bring himself, his mother, 
and brother to the gallows! 

His account, given in a letter 
to a justice of the peace, runs as 
follows: On a Thursday afternoon 
in harvest-time he went to Char- 
rington to demand rents due to 
his mistress, Lady Campden. The 
tenants, being busy in the fields, 
came home late, and this occa- 
sioned his staying to see them. 
Instead of receiving a large sum 
he obtained only three-and-twenty 
pounds. Returning home, in a 
narrow passage among Ebrington 
furzes he met a man on horseback, 
and as this man seemed determined 
to ride over him, he struck the 
horse upon the nose, and received 
a blow from the rider’s sword. 
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He fought with a stick until a 
second man came up and wounded 
him in the thigh ; and soon after, a 
third appearing, he was knocked 
down, bound, and carried off to a 
secluded distant spot, where the 
men robbed him and threw him 
into a stone pit, from which they 
afterwards took him, filled his 
pockets with money, and carried 
him half dead to a lonely house 
upon a heath, where he was nursed 
and ultimately taken to Deal and 
put on board a ship, where his 
wounds were dressed. The ship 
was taken by two Turkish war- 
vessels, in one of which he was 
carried prisoner to Turkey and 
sold as a slave. Two years after 
he contrived to escape, daring 
terrible dangers and enduring 
painful hardships in his efforts to 
reach England, which were at last 
crowned with success, through 
the kind help of an Englishman 
from Wisbeach, in Lincolnshire, 
who discovered him in the last 
stage of destitution and beggary 
at Lisbon, in Portugal, and en- 
abled him to pay his passage to 
London. 

It was believed by many per- 
sons in Gloucestershire that the 
men who carried off the father 
were in the employ of his eldest 
son, who was desirous of succeed- 
ing, as he did succeed, him as 
Lady Campden’s steward. The 
elder Harrison had held that hon- 
ourable and lucrative post fifty 
years, and his stewardship had 
always given complete satisfaction. 
He had a life of prosperity, happi- 
ness, and seeming content up to 
the very day on which he disap- 
peared. A. H. WALL. 
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Coming Events cast their Shadows before. 


Anp the dark shadow of warn- 
ing really existed, though few 
eyes were sharp enough to dis- 
cern it. 

When Prince Napoleon (Je- 
rome) visited the United States, 
accompanied by his wife, the Prin- 
cess Clotilde, their suite comprised, 
besides other persons, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ragon and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ferri Pisani. The latter 


gentleman published, in 1862, a 
graphic and interesting account of 


their voyage. 

Daring their passage along 
Lake Huron, on board the North 
Star, a singular adventure oc- 
curred to Ragon. Baron Mercier, 
the Minister of France to the 
United States, happened to be one 
of the party. All the way from 
New York they had been thrown 
in the way of an ascetic and som- 
bre-looking personage, although 
with a certain military air. On 
the railroads, in the hotels, on 
board the North Star, he was con- 
stantly on their steps. Evidently 
he followed them; and they had 
often noticed the attentive and 
piercing gaze with which his deep- 
set black eyes observed them all, 
and particularly Ragon, If they 
had not been in America, they 
would have believed that a pater- 
nal government had ordered this 
strange companion to watch their 
movements ; for there was no mis- 
taking him for one of those news- 
paper agents, who made no at- 


tempt to conceal their interested 
curiosity, but who seized the tra- 
vellers by the arm, demanding 
their names, Christian and sur, 
their vocations, objects, and other 
biographical details. 

At last, one fine day, in the 


.midst of Lake Huron, the man of 


mystery took a decisive step. As 
if unable to keep longer the secret 
which oppressed him, he went 


_ straight up to Baron Mercier, and 


begged a moment’s conversation. 
Then, stating his name, which was 
Irish, and his position as major in 
the American militia, he said that 
he had every reason to believe 
that Ragon, like himself, was of 
Irish birth ; that, consequently, he 
had no doubt of the French Colo- 
nel’s sharing the sentiments of the 
immense population, of the same 
race and religion as himself, spread 
throughout the territory of the 
United States; that those senti- 
ments were implacable hatred of 
England, the despoiler of their 
common ancestors, the mortal 
enemy of their unhappy brethren 
still chained to the soil of their 
ancient fatherland. Thereupon, 
the Major entered into the most 
extraordinary details respecting a 
grand and mysterious association, 
which, he asserted, embraced the 
totality of Irish-Americans, and 
whose object was not only to pre- 
serve and perpetuate in the New 
World their glorious nationality, 
exiled from the Old, but also to 
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LL controversies that can never end had better perhaps 


never begin. 


The best is to take words as they are 


most commonly spoke and meant, like coin, as it most cur- 
rently passes, without raising scruples upon the weight of the 
alloy, unless the cheat or the defect be gross and evident.— 


Sir W. TEMPLE. 





carry back to the land of their 
oppressors the evils under which 
their victims had groaned. He 
positively stated that this vast 
League was completely organised ; 
that its finanjjal and military re- 
sources were) completely ready ; 
that fifty thousand Irish, armed 
and enrolled, only awaited a signal 
—the occasion of a war and of 
European support—to invade Eng- 
land, and gratify,.by burning Lon- 
don, the vengeance of which the 
Celtic race has retained in its heart 
the hope and the secret ever since 
King Arthur’s death. He con- 
cluded by saying that Ragon’s 
military reputation, gained at 
Malakoff, and his position in the 
French army, pointed him out, to- 
gether with an illustrious Marshal, 
as the men whom Ireland would 
remind, when the grand struggle 
arrived, of their origin and of the 
wrongs of their ancestors. 

These confidences were embar- 
rassing enough for a Minister of 
Napoleon ILI. to receive. What- 


ever allowance might be made for 
the Major's personal excited feel- 
ings, they were, nevertheless, based 
on the indubitable fact of the 
hatred Irish-Americans bore -to 
England—a hate which emigra- 
tion, instead of extinguishing, has 
rendered more bitter and terrible. 
Baron Mercier could not appear to 
listen approvingly to the revelation 
of a sort of conspiracy, however 
imaginary it might be. He got 
out of the difficulty by assuring the 
Major that he was quite mistaken 
respecting Ragon’s nationality, who 
was French and Burgundian for 
generations past, and who conse- 
quently could entertain no politica 
animosities inherited from Irish 
ancestors. At this the Major 
seemed utterly astounded—flabber- 
gasted, as the vulgar say. He 
loitered around the party for a 
while, and then suddenly disap- 
peared at one of the numerous 
ports at which the North Star 
called on the banks of the lake. 
This occurred in 1861. 


The Saving Ouarter of an Hour. 
Oo ww 


Tuere are five sights shown to 
strangers at Philadelphia: the 
spot where stood the tree under 
which Penn made his bargain with 
Delaware Indians, the text of the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
Mint, the Cherry Hill Penitentiary, 
and Girard College. 

At Cherry Hill, the penal sys- 
tem is based on sequestration by 
day and by night, with obligatory 
work, and a quarter ofan hour per 
day allowed to each prisoner for 
conversing with his keeper, the 


Director, or with one of the chari- 
table men who, through pure phi- 
lanthropy, volunteer to act as 
chaplain or teacher. Note that 
this quarter of an hour's conver- 
sation is the capital and essential 
point ; suppress it, and the pri- 
soner goes mad, or dies. They 
tried a. Pittsburg a cellular sys- 
tem without the quarter of an 
hour’s grace, but were obliged to 
give it up. 
The man w 
communication with his fellows 
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URIOSITY, from its nature, is a very active principle ; 

it quickly runs over the greatest part of its objects, and 

soon exhausts the variety common to be met with in nature. 
Some degree of novelty must be one of the materials in 
almost every instrument which works upon the mind; and 
curiosity blends itself, more or less, with all our pleasures.— 


BURKE. 





gradually betrays a manifest ten- 
dency to insanity, which in every 
case is developed in proportion to 
the obstacles pat to communica- 
tion with the outer world. When 
the sequestration is absolute, that 
result is almost infallible. In the 


Auburn Penitentiary, the prisoners 
are kept in solitary confinement 


only by night. 


By day they work 


together, in common rooms, but 
on condition of maintaining the 
strictest silence. Under this sys- 
tem the prisoners preserve their 
reason. The mere sight and pre- 
sence of their fellow-creatures, 
without any verbal communication, 
suffices to maintain the equili- 
briam of their intellectual facul- 


ties. 


More Anecdotes of Foote. 


Se_wyw relates that on one 
occasion Foote, having received 
much attention from the Eton 
boys in showing him about the 
College, collected them around 
him in the quadrangle, and said, 
‘ Now, young gentlemen, what can 
I do for you to show how much I 
am obliged to you? ‘Tell us, 
Mr, Foote,’ said the leader, ‘the 
best thing you ever said.’ ‘ Why,’ 
says Foote, ‘I once saw a little 
blackguard imp of a chimney- 
sweeper mounted on a_ noble 
steed, prancing and curveting in 
all the pride and magnificence of 
nature, “There,” said I,“goes War- 
burton on Shakespeare.” ’ 

— 0 -— 

One of Mrs. Montague’s blue- 
stocking ladies fastened upon 
Foote, at one of the routs in 
Portman-square, with her views 
of Locke On the Understanding, 
which she protested she admired 
above all things; only there was 
one particular word very often 
repeated which she could not dis- 
tinctly make out, and that was 
the word—pronouncing it very 
long—‘ ideas ; but I suppose it 
comes from a Greek derivation.’ 


_what does that mean? 


‘You are perfectly right, madam, 
said Foote; ‘it comes from the 
word ideaowski.’ ‘ And pray, sir, 
‘ The 
feminine of idiot, madam.’ 

—~o— 

One of a convivial party at his 
friend Delaval’s would suddenly 
have fixed a quarrel upon Foote 
for his indulgence of personal 
satire. *Why, what would you 
have? exclaimed Foote, good- 
humouredly putting it aside ; ‘of 
course, I take all my friends off, 
but I use them no worse than my- 
self; I often take myself off.’ 
‘Gad so!’ cried the malcontent, 
‘that I should like to see;’ upon 
which Foote took up his hat and 
left the room. 

—% 

Dining at the house of a gentle- 
man where the Bishop of was 
present, Foote was in high spirits, 
and talked immoderately ; when 
the Bishop, being angry at the 
entire usurpation of the talk by 
Foote, after waiting for some time, 
said, ‘ When will that player leave 
off preaching? ‘O my lord,’ replied 
Foote, ‘the moment I am made a 
bishop.’ 
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HEN once infidelity can persuade men that they shall 
die like beasts, they we soon be brought to live like 


beasts also.—SOuTH. 





Foote was much bored by a 
pompous physician at Bath, who 
told him confidentially that he had 
a mind to publish his own poems, 
but had so many irons in the fire 
he really did not well know what 
» todo. ‘Take my advice, doctor,’ 
said Foote, ‘and put your poems 
where your irons are.’ 

— %— 

A conceited young fellow was 
attempting to say fine things 
tefore Foote, who seemed unusu- 
ally grave. ‘Why, Foote,’ said 
the small man, ‘ you are flat to-day 
—you don’t seem to relish wit,’ 
‘Hang it, you have not tried me 
yet,’ was the caustic reply. 

—~9— 

A well-beneficed Cornish rector 
was holding forth at the dinner- 
table upon the surprising profits 
of his living, much te the weari- 
ness of every one present, when, 
happening to stretch over the table 
hands remarkable for their dirt, 
Foote struck in with, ‘ Well, doc- 
tor, I for one am not surprised at 
your profits, for I see you keep 
the glebe in your own hands,’ 

—%— 

Foote was one day taken into 
White’s Club by a friend who 
wanted to write anote. Standing 
ina room amongst strangers, he 
did not appear to feel quite at 
ease, when Lord Carmarthen, 
wishing to relieve his embarrass- 
ment, went up to speak to him ; but 
himself feeling rather shy, merely 
said, ‘Mr. Foote, your handker- 
chief is hanging out of your 
pocket.’ Whereupon Foote, look- 
ing round suspiciously, and hur- 
tiedly thrusting the handkerchief 
back into his pocket, replied, 
‘Thank you, my lord, thank you; 
you know the company better 
than I do.’ 


Foolish 


Quin and Foote had been for 
some time estranged, but became 
reconciled to each other, when 
Foote said, ‘Quin, I can’t be 
happy till I tell you one thing.’ 
‘Tell it then, and be happy, Sam.’ 
‘Why,’ rejoined Foote, ‘ you lately 
said that I had only one shirt, and 
that I lay in bed while it was 
washed.’ ‘I never said it,’ re- 
plied Quin; ‘and I'll soon con- 
vince you that I never could have 
said it—I never thought you had 
a shirt to wash.’ 


a ad 

The Duke of Cumberland (the 
Duke) went one night 
into the green-room of the Hay- 
market Theatre. ‘ Well, Foote,’ 
said he, ‘here I am, ready as 
usual to swallow all your good 
things.’ *‘ Really,’ replied Foote, 
‘your Royal Highness must have 
an excellent digestion, for you 
never bring up any again.’ 


—o— 

Hugh Kelly was mightily boast- 
ing of the power he had as a 
reviewer of distributing literary 


reputation to any extent. ‘ Don’t 
be too prodigal of it,’ Foote quietly 
interposed, ‘or you may have none 
for yourself.’ 

—~-<o— 

Foote had attacked some pre- 
tentious person for his character- 
istic foible. ‘ Why do you attack 
my weakest part? asked the 
assailed. ‘Did I ever say any- 
thing about your head? answered 
Foote. 

-—%—— 

Foote praising the hospitality 
of the Irish after one of his trips 
to the sister island, a gentleman 
asked him whetherjhe had ever 
been at Cork. ‘No, sir,’ Foote 
replied, ‘but I have seen many 
drawings of it.’ 
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O smell a fresh turf of earth is wholesome for the body ; 
no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the soul- 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return. —FULLER. 





‘Why are you for ever hum- 
ming that air?’ Foote asked a man 
without a sense of tune in him, 
‘Because it haunts me.’ ‘No 
wonder,’ said Foote ; ‘ you are ever 
murdering it !’ 


— 


At one of Macklin’s lectures on 
the ancients, the lecturer was 


composing himself solemnly to 
begin, when a buzz of laughter 
from where Foote stood ran 
through the room, and Macklin 
pompously said to the laugher, 
‘Well, sir, you seem to be very 
merry there, but do you know 
what I am going to say now? 
‘No, sir,’ Foote at once replied ; 
‘pray do you? 


The Dulce, but not the Utile. 


Some years ago Lady B., the 
wife of a newly-created knight of 
a manufacturing town, saw in the 
house of a leader of feminine fashion 
some elegant hottines, the produc- 
tion of an Al London shoemaker. 
Struck by their style and beauty, 
she eagerly asked for the man’s ad- 
dress, with which she was fur- 
nished, and forthwith ordered ‘ bal- 
morals,’ in shape, material, and 
workmanship exactly like a par- 
ticular pair she had admired in the 
possession of the leader of fashion 
aforesaid. The boots came; fitted 
to perfection ; were worn at night ; 


taken off, put aside, and again asked 
for next day. Alas, they were com- 
pletely worn out! The shoemaker 
was sent for. ‘Those boots I re- 
ceived but yesterday,’ said Lady 
B. indignantly, ‘ are already gone, 
and I only walked in them for two 
hours.’ ‘ Walked, my lady! re- 


‘plied the astonished Crispin— 


‘walked! They have indeed been 
misapplied, ill-treated. My boots 
are never intended to be walked in; 
and for two hours, too—preposter- 
ous! They are made to decorate 
the feet, to look pretty; but to 
wear, never !’ 


An Anecdote told of Mozart. 


Wuen Mozart was but six or 
seven years of age he was taken 
to Vienna to play before Francis I. 
in his palace. The child seated 
himself at the harpsichord; the 
Emperor stood beside him, the 
officials of the Court being several 
paces behind. Then the infant 


prodigy in music began, and coming 
to the end of the page, said volte 
subito, ‘Turn over quickly, sir, or 
the force of the movement and the 
beauty of my melody will be ut- 
terly lost.’ And Francis, laughing 
most heartily, did as Mozart told 
him. 


Take Care of the Pence. 


Tue late Baron de Rothschild 
once took a cab to his offices, and 
on alighting tendered the proper 
fare. The cabman received it, but 
kept his hand open and looked at 
the money significantly, which 
caused the Baron to inquire whe- 


ther it was not right. 
replied the cabman, ‘it’s quite right, 
but your sons usually give me 
double.’ ‘They do, do they? was 
the Baron’s reply; ‘ well, they have 
a rich father, and can afford it; I 
have not,’ 


*O, yes,’ 
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T. PAUL first adviseth women to submit themselves to 
their husbands, and then counselleth men to love their 
wives. And it was fitting that women should first have their 
lesson given them, because it is hardest to be learned, and 
therefore they need have the more time to con it—FULLER. 





The Briefless Barrister. 


An attorney was taking a turn, 
In shabby habiliments drest ; 
His coat it was shockingly worn, 
And the rust had invested his vest. 


His breeches had snffered a breach ; 
His linen and worsted were worse ; 
He had scarce a whole crown in his hat, 
And not half-a-crown in his purse. 


And thus as he wandered along, 
A cheerless and comfortless elf, 
He sought for relief in a song, 
Or complainingly talked to himself : 


‘ Unfortunate man that I am: 
I've never a client but grief; 
The case is, I’ve no case at all, 
And, in brief, I've ne’er had a brief. 


‘T’ve waited and waited in vain, 
Expecting an “ opening” to find, 
Where an honest young lawyer might gain 
Some reward for the toil of his mind. 


‘Tis not that I’m wanting in law, 
Or lack an intelligent face, 

That others have cases to plead, 
While I have to plead for a case. 


‘O, how can a modest young man 

E’er hope for the smallest progression ? 
The profession’s already so full 

Of lawyers so full of profession !’ 


While thus he was strolling around, 
His eye accidentally fell 
On a very deep hole in the ground, 
And he sighed to himself, ‘It is well !’ 


To curb his emotions he sat 
On the curb-stone the space of a minute, 
Then cried, ‘ Here’s an opening at last !’ 
And in less than a jiffy was in it ! 


Next morning twelve citizens came 
("Twas the coroner bade them attend), 

To the end that it might be determined 
How the man had determined his end! 
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ONE but the dissolute among the poor look upon the 

rich as their natural enemies, or desire to pillage their 

houses and divide their property. None but the dissolute 

among the rich speak in opprobrious terms of the vices and 
follies of the poor—JOHN RUSKIN. 





‘The man was a lawyer, I hear,’ 

Quoth the foreman who sat on the corse ; 
‘A lawyer? Alas!’ said another, »¢ 

‘ Undoubtedly died of remorse !’ 


A third said, ‘ He knew the deceased, 
An attorney well versed in the laws; 
And as to the cause of his death, 


*Twas no doubt from the want. of a cause. 


The jury decided at length, 
After solemnly weighing the matter, 
‘ That the lawyer was drownded, because 
He could not keep his head above water !’ 


JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 


Napoleon's Roast Chicken. 


Or Napoleon’s private life he 
(Baron Bilow, the Prussian Min- 
ister) told an anecdote which, re- 
lated of any other man, would not 
be worth repeating. He was 
extremely uncertain in his break- 
fast-hour, sometimes as early as 
eight o'clock, and varying from 
that tilleleven. His constant dish 
was a roast chicken. One day he 
sent for his cook, and said, ‘ I do 


not know how it is, but at what- 
ever hour I call for my breakfast 
‘my chicken is always ready, and 
always in right condition.’ ‘ Sire,’ 
said the cook, ‘the reason is that 
every quarter of an hour I put a 
fresh chicken down to roast, so 
that your majesty is sure always 
to have it in perfection.’— Recol- 
lections of John Adolphus, 


‘Little Commissions. 


A certain Sicilian priest was 
wont to repair every spring from 
Palermo to Naples on business, 
and being of a kind good-natured 
disposition, and passing rich, had 
many friends who, on his departure, 
were in the habit of charging him 
with many commissions, all which 
the priest would faithfully execute. 
Ready enough were these friends 
to receive on his return the vari- 
ous items of these commissions, 
but not so ready with the coin to 
reimburse the expense, which fre- 
quently they never repaid. F'ind- 
ing this practice a losing concern, 


the priest resolved to change his line 
of conduct, and soon found an ex- 
pedient in his difficulty. Charged, 
therefore, again with a host of com- 
missions, he, on his next voyage, 
begged of his friends to write their 
separate demands upon a slip of 
paper. "Twas done as he required ; 
bat none of them thought of sup- 
plying the cost of the objects re- 
quired save one, who put some 
ducats in his hand for the pur- 
chase of a literary work then mach 
in vogue. 

The priest started, and returned ; 
but none of his friends save the 
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UT of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 

and our best abundance of the heart must be slowly 

and in quietness prepared. The cattle, when they rest, are 
yet working to prepare from the grass that sweetest and most 
wholesome of beverages, milk. So must we prepare the abun- 
dance of the heart. If the milk of our word is to flow from 
us nourishingly we must turn the common things of daily life 
—the grass—by slow and quiet processes, into sweet wisdom. 
In retired medifative hours the digesting and secreting powers 
of the spirit act; and thus ourselves are nourished, and we 
store nourishment for others—T. T. LYNCH (Memorials of 


Theophilus Trinal, Student). 





last mentioned received anything 
they expected. 

‘How is this? What is the 
cause? &c., was the general in- 
uiry. 

With obliging courtesy, the 
priest then answered, ‘ A misfor- 
tune happened to me which pre- 
vented my executing your com- 
missions. Embarking at Naples, 
at the moment of our departure | 
drew out the memoranda of your 
demands, and placed them on the 
deck beside me, not only to take 
account of them, but also of their 
cost. Suddenly, however, a gust 
of wind carried them all away 


overboard. You may imagine, 
sirs, my grief; but it was not my 
fault.’ 

‘ You are making game of us,’ 
was here the general cry. ‘Have 
you not brought the works of 
Filangieri, then, for this gentle- 
man ?” 

‘Yes, that is the only thing 
I have brought, and this was be- 
cause I had placed upon his memo- 
randam the ducats he gave me for 
the cost of the book, and their 
weight saved the paper.’ 

Sullenly, and with discontent, 
and not without murmurs, the 
priest’s friends here left him. 


A Lad in his Day. 


Wuen Dr. Thompson, a dis- 
tinguished Scotch clergyman, was 
minister of Markinch, he happened 
to preach from the text, ‘ Look not 
upon wine when it is red in the 
cup,’ from which he made a most 
eloquent and impressive discourse 
against drunkenness, stating its 
fatal effects on the head, heart, 
and purse. Several of his obser- 
vations were levelled at two cronies 
with whom he was well acquainted, 
who frequently poured out liba- 


tions to the rosy god. At the 
dismissal of the congregation the 
two friends met, the doctor being 
close behind them. ‘ Did you hear 
him, Johnnie?’ quoth the one. 
‘Did I hear 't? Wha didna 
hear ’t? I ne’er winked an e’e the 
hail sermon.’ ‘ Aweel, and what 
thought ye o’t ‘ Adeed, David, 
I think he’s been a lad in his day, 
or he couldna ken’d sae weel 
aboot it! Ah, he’s been a slee 
hand, the meenister !’ 


Stopping a Paper. 


A oop story is told of Mr. 
Swain, the former proprietor of 
the Philadelphia Daily Ledger. 
By his course in some public ques- 


tion, on which different persons had 
different opinions, Mr. Swain of- 
fended a number of readers, one 
of whom met him in Chestnut- 
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HE VALUE OF IDIOM.—I have been careful to retain as 
much idiom as I could, often at the peril of being called 
ordinary and vulgar. Nations in a state of decay lose their 
idiom, which loss is always precursory to that of freedom. What 
your father and your grandfather used as an elegance in con- 
versation is now abandoned to the populace, and every day 
we miss a little of our own and collect a little from strangers : 
this prepares us for a more intimate union with them, in 
which we merge at last altogether. Every good writer has 
much idiom ; it is the life and spirit of language ; and none 
such ever entertained a fear or apprehension that strength 
and sublimity were to be lowered and weakened by it.— 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 





street and thus accosted him : ‘ Mr. 
Swain, I’ve stopped the Ledger.’ 
‘ What is that you say, sir? ‘I’ve 
stopped the Ledger,’ was the stern 
reply. ‘Is it possible! said Mr. 
Swain.” ‘My dear sir, what do 
you mean? Come with me to my 
office.’ And taking the man with 
him, he entered the office at Third 
and Chestnut Streets. There they 
found the clerks busy at their desks ; 
then they ascended to the editorial 
rooms and composing-rooms, where 
they found everything was going 


“ped taking it,’ 


on as usual ; finally they descended 
to the machine-rooms, where the en- 
gines were at work. ‘I thonght 
you told me that you had stopped 
the Ledger? said Mr. Swain. 
* So I have,’ said the offended sub- 
beriber. ‘ Well, I don’t see the 
stoppage. The Ledger seems to 
be going on.’ ‘QO, I mean to say 
—that is—that I—ah—had stop- 
‘Ts that all? ex- 
claimed Mr. Swain; ‘why, my 
dear sir, you don’t know how you 
alarmed me.’ 


Anecdote of Carlyle. 


A eoop story is told of Thomas 
Carlyle. It is said that a lady who 
lived near him kept Cochin China 
fowls, and the crowing was such a 
nuisance that the philosopher sent 
in to complain of it. The lady 
appealed towas indignant. ‘ Why,’ 


she said, ‘the fowls only crow 
four times a day, and how can Mr. 
Carlyle be seriously annoyed at 
that? ‘The lady forgets,’ was the 
characteristic rejoinder, ‘the pain 
I suffer in waiting for those four 
crows.’ 


Mr. Disraeli and the Irish Members. 


A coop many years ago a 
genuine Hibernian, of somewhat 
colourless politics, was returned 
by an obscure Irish constituency, 
and,’ on his arrival at St. Stephen's, 
the whips of both parties were 
anxious to secure him as a sup- 


porter. Towards this end Vis- 

countess Beaconsfield (then Mrs. 

Disraeli) sent him an invitation- 

card, During the evening the com- 

pany got dispersed into groups, in 

one of which were Disraeli and the 
VOD, XLII. NO, CCLVI. 


new member, who had been thor- 
oughly overpowered by the bril- 
liant conversation and elegant con- 
descension of his host, to whom, by 
way of compliment, he said in the 
purest brogue, ‘I niver read your 
novels myself, but my daughters 
have, and, bedad, they say they're 
moighty clever! ‘Sir,’ said Dis- 
raeli, drawing himself up, and 
looking his admirer full in the face, 
‘that is fame!’ 





Anecdote 


Corner. 


ARIOUS the roads of life ; in one 
All terminate, one lonely way 
We go; and ‘ Is he gone?’ 
Is all our best friends say. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 





The Prime of Life. 


In Mr.’Samuel Smiles’s Charac- 
ter appears the following anecdote 
of Lord Palmerston: A friend 
one day asked his lordship when 
he considered a man to be in the 
prime of life. The immediate reply 


was, ‘ Seventy-nine! But,’ he add- 
ed, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘as 
I have just entered my eightieth 
year, perhaps I am myself a little 
past it.’ 


Good Breeding. 


Sueripan once told a story of 
the exquisite good breeding of a 
banker’s clerk, of whom the wit 
had borrowed some money, and 
to whom he actually repaid it. 
* Didn’t he look astonished ?’ asked 
a discourteous friend. ‘No,’ said 


The Don 


I wave never seen in print this 
capital story of one of the most 
popular and learned heads of 
houses at Oxford. Not long ago 
an undergraduate of B. College 
fell sick, and his sister came up to 
nurse him. The master also took 
pity on the youth, and occasion- 
ally visited his bedside, where he 
made the acquaintance of the 
handsome and interesting nurse. 
When the disease had been van- 
quished, and the patient was out 
of danger, his sister packed up 
her things, and prepared to go 
home. But wishing before she 
left to express her gratitude to the 
master for his attention to her 
brother, and having also another 
and more delicate affair in hand, 
she called at the Lodge, and was 
shown into the worthy man’s 
sanctum. There followed an in- 
terchange of thanks and compli- 
ments, the master assuring her 
that he had been more than amply 
rewarded for doing his duty by the 


Sheridan ; ‘he was just going to 
look astonished, when he remem- 
bered his manners, and swept 
away the money as unconcernedly 
as if he had not given up any idea 
of seeing it again.’ 


at Bay. 


pleasure of making her acquaint- 
ance. 

The artful lady now began to 
blush and stammer, as though 
what she had to say was sticking 
in her throat; but at last, encour- 
aged by the kind manner of her 
companion, she got out some 
words to the following effect : 

‘Mr, J., I have a great favour 
to ask you. You will think me 
very bold—but, after all that has 
passed, perhaps—I want to ask if 
— if you will marry me !’ 

The master started up in great 
agitation. He may (for heads of 
houses have much in them that 
smacks of the foibles and weakness 
of humanity) have felt a transi- 
tory glow of affection towards the 
sister of his pupil, and her appeal 
may have touched a chord in his 
hyper-hellenised heart. He strode 
with unsteady gait across the study 
carpet, his hands clasped under 
his coat-tails, and his brain busy 
with the problem which had been 
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| gee ocper send evils soon become real ones by indulging 

our reflections on them ; as he who in a melancholy fancy 
sees something like a face on the wall or the wainscot can, 
by two or three touches with a lead pencil, make it look 


visible, and agreeing with what he fancied.—SwiFT. 


so abruptly set before him. As 
he walked to and fro his tongue 
was loosed, and he muttered, in a 
scarcely audible voice, 

* Bad for both of us ! 
both of us ! 

And then it is recorded that 
the lady was unable to restrain 
herself, and that she interrupted 
the reverie of the veteran with a 
merry peal of laughter. 

‘O, Mr. J.,’ she said, ‘I am 


Bad for 





afraid you have somewhat mis- 
understood me. The fact is that 
I am engaged to be married to 
one of my brother’s friends, and I 
thought it would be so nice if you 
would consent to perform the cere- 
mony !’ 

The master frowned and took 
himself to task; but I believe 
that he granted the maiden’s 
prayer. L. 8. 


_ Anecdote of Lincoln. 


An officer of the American 
Government called one day at the 
White House, and introduced a 
clerical friend from New York to 
President Lincoln. ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent,’ says he, ‘allow me to pre- 
sent to you my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. F. Mr. F. has expressed a 
desire to have some conversation 
with you, and I am happy to be 
the means of introducing him.’ 
The President shook hands with 
Mr. F., and, desiring him to be 
seated, took a seat himself. Then, 


Human 


Tue Moniteur in 1815, then 
the organ of Louis XVIIL, thus 
from day to day recorded the pro- 
gress of the first Napoleon from 
Elba to Paris: ‘The anthropo- 
phagist has escaped.’ ‘ The Cor- 
sican ogre has landed.’ ‘The 
tiger is coming.’ ‘The monster 
has slept at Grenoble.’ ‘The 
tyrant has arrived at Lyons.’ ‘ The 


his countenance having assumed a 
patient appearance, he said, ‘I am 
now ready to hear what you have 
to say” ‘I merely called to pay 
my respects to you, and, as one of 
the million, to assure you of my 
hearty sympathy and support.’ 
‘ My dear sir,’ said the President, 
rising promptly, his face showing 
instant relief, and with both hands 
clasping that of the visitor, ‘I am 
very glad to see you, indeed. I 
thought you had come to preach 
to me.’ 


Nature. 


usurper has been seen in the en- 
virons of Paris.’ ‘ Buonaparte 
advances toward, but will never 
enter, the capital.’ ‘ Napoleon 
will be under our ramparts to- 
morrow. ‘ His Imperial Majesty 
entered the Tuileries on the 21st 
of March, in the midst of his faith- 
ful subjects.’ 


A Remark from the Gallery. 


PerrorminGata country theatre, 
Mrs. Siddons was taking poison 
in the last act of a gloomy play, 


when a bumpkin in the gallery 
called out, ‘ That's right, Molly ; 
soop it oop, ma lass! 
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ier’ are generally found to be nets of such a texture 
as the little creep through, the great break through, 

and the middle size are alone entangled in—-SHENSTONE. 





Anecdotes of Sheridan. 


Sueripan preserved his plea- 
santry and keen perception of the 
ridiculous almost as long as life 
lasted. A solicitor, Mr. R. W., 
who had been much favoured in 
wills, waited on Sheridan ; after he 
had left, another friend came in, to 
whom Sheridan said, ‘ My friends 
have been very kind in calling upon 
me, and offering their services in 
their respective ways. Dick W. 
has just been here with his will- 
making face.’ 


—~¢e— 

An elderly maiden lady, an in- 
mate of a country house at which 
Sheridan was passing a few days, 
expressed an inclination to take a 
stroll with him, but he excused 
himself on account of the badness 
of the weather. Shortly after- 
wards she met him sneaking out 
alone. ‘So, Mr. Sheridan,’ said she, 
‘it has cleared up.’ ‘ Yes, madam,’ 
was the reply; ‘it certainly has 
cleared up enough for one, but not 
enough for two ;’ and off he went. 


During Sheridan's last illness 
the medical attendants, apprehend- 
ing that they woald be obliged to 
perform an operation on him, asked 
him if he ‘had ever undergone 
one,’ ‘ Never,’ replied Sheridan, 
‘except when sitting for my pic- 
ture, or having my hair cut.’ 


—2 


When a proposal was made to 
Jay a tax upon milestones, Sheridan 
declared that it would be unfair, 
as they could not meet to remon- 
strate. 

—-@ — 


Looking over a number of the 
Quarterly Review one day at 
Brooks's, Sheridan said, in reply 
to a gentleman who observed that 
the editor, Mr. Gifford, had 
boasted of his power of conferring 
and distributing literary reputa- 
tion, ‘Very likely; and in the 
present instance I think he has 
done it so profusely as to have 
left none for himself.’ 


‘ Old Shadrach.’ 


THe almost constant impecuni- 
osity of the late Charles Mathews 
is a world-known fact. During 
the time he was engaged at the 
Haymarket, when under the man- 
agement of the late Benjamin 
Webster, Mathews was frequently 
besieged at the theatre by harpies 
of the law. One evening Charles 
came to Webster and said, ‘ There 
is old Shadrach in my dressing- 
room—swears he won't go away 
unless I give him some money. 
Will you advance me some till 
Saturday? But Webster was ob- 
stinate, and observed that he had 


done this so often that he must 
decline to accede to the request. 
Charles retired, and had a second 
interview with Mr. Shadrach. In 
a few minutes the vivacious come- 
dian returned, his eye sparkling, 
and his face radiant with joy. 
‘Shadrach has gone away per- 
fectly satisfied with my explana- 
tions and promises, and given me 
twenty pounds into the bargain.’ 
In another minute the actor was 
rattling through one of his patter 
songs as if there were no such 
things as creditors in the world. 
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S sins proceed they ever multiply, and, like figures in 
arithmetic, the last stands for more than all that went 


before it—SIR T. BROWN. 





Louis Philippe and the ‘ Marseillaise. 


Tue following anecdote was re- 
lated to me many years ago by the 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt, the well- 
known author of Le Solitaire : 

The accession of the ‘ Citizen 
King’ to the throne in 1830 gave 
rise to a wicked practical joke, the 
author of which was no other than 
Edouard Ourliac, one of the lite- 
rary Bohemians of the period. 
Bearing in his hand a tricolour 
flag, and accompanied by a troop 
of ragamuffins, he took up ‘his 
position for several days succes- 
sively under the windows of the 
Tuileries, and shouted ‘ Vive le 
Roi !’ until the newly-elected mon- 
arch, gratified by this display of 
popular enthusiasm, stepped out 


* Police. 


on the balcony, and, in compliance 
with the reiterated request of his 
professed admirers, graciously 
favoured them with a verse of the 
* Marseillaise.’ Perceiving, how- 
ever, at length that this ascie 
threatened to become chronic, the 
King determined on putting a 
stop to it even at the risk of un- 
popularity; so that on the next 
appearance of Ourliac and his band 
they were politely escorted into the 
Rue de Rivoli by a detachment of 
sergents de ville, with the intima- 


‘tion that any farther invasion of 


the royal privacy would subject 
them to an acquaintance with the 
interior of the Préfecture de 
, HL 


Anecdote of Christopher North. 


Wuew Mr, Aytoun was wooing 
Miss Wilson, daughter of ‘ Chris- 
topher North,’ he obtained the 
lady’s consent conditionally on 
that of her father’s being gained. 
This Mr, Aytoun was much too 
shy to ask, and he prevailed upon 
the young lady to ask for it her- 
self. ‘We must deal tenderly 
with his feelings,’ said hearty old 


Christopher. ‘ I'll write my reply 
on a slip of paper and pin it to 
your back.’ ‘ Papa’s answer is on 
the back of my dress,’ said Miss 
Jane, as she entered the drawing- 
room, Turning her round, the 
delighted suitor read the following 
words: ‘With the author's com- 
pliments.’ 


A Ready Reckoner. 


Ir is related that when, at the 
Franco-German peace prelimina- 
ries, the sum of milliards—which 
sat so lightly on France—was 
mentioned by Bismarck, Jules 
Favre appeared utterly speechless 
with horror. When he had re- 
covered from the paroxysm, all he 
could say was ‘that even if one 
were to count from the time of 
Christ till now, one could not 


manage to count such an enormous 
sum ; upon which Bismarck re- 
plied, with a smile, ‘ Don’t let 
that distress you; I have thought 
of that, and, therefore, brought 
this gentleman,’ pointing to Bleich- 
roeder, the Jewish banker, ‘ with 
me. He counts from the crea- 
tion of the world.’ In reckoning 
time, the Jews pay no regard to 
the Christian era. 
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ERSONS extremely reserved are like old enamelled 
watches, which had painted covers that hindered your 
seeing what o'clock it was.—WALPOLE. 





Dr. Parr's Love-Letter. 


Tue following is Dr. Parr’s first 
and only love-letter to the lady 
who became his wife. In appeal- 
ing to the curiosity rather than 
the heart of the lady, he displayed 
at the same time his modesty 
and his knowledge of woman, 


‘ Madam,— You are a very charm- 
ing woman, and I should be happy 
to obtain you as a wife. If you 
accept my proposal, I will tell you 
who was the author of Junius.— 
Samve. Parr.’ 


Bad Spelling in Wakefield. 


Cuartes Martuews once went 
to Wakefield, then, from commer- 
cial failures, in a dreadful state. 
In vain did he announce his inimit- 
able Youthful Days—the York- 
shiremen came not. When he had 
progressed to Edinburgh a friend 
asked him if he had made much 


money in Wakefield. ‘Not a 
shilling ? was the reply. ‘ Not a 
shilling ? repeated his astonished 
acquaintance. ‘ Why, didn’t you 
go there to star? ‘ Yes,’ replied 
Mathews, with mirthful mournful- 
ness, ‘ but they spell it with a “ ve’ 
in Wakefield.’ 


’Tis a bad Look-out when your Husband 


won't be Serious. 


Ir was Saturday, a day devoted 
to cleaning and scrubbing in 
Oakland House, Natal. The mis- 
tress called out to her husband 
and brother, as they went to see 
to the field-work, ‘I shall send 
you out your luncheons, dears. 
I am busy with house-work, and 
cannot have men muddling about 
indoors.’ ‘ We understand, wife. 


Your brother here often has an 
attack of cacoéthes scribendi. 
You have only to exchange the 
first vowel in scrihendi for another, 
and then we have the name of your 
Saturday fever.’ ‘I don’t under- 
stand you, William,’ said the wife, 
shaking a scrubbing-brush at her 
spouse. K. Q. 


Anecdote of Prior. 


Marttuew Prior, the poet, held 
the appointment of ambassador at 
the Court of Versailles. Johnson 
relates that as the poet was one 
day surveying the apartments at 
Versailles, being shown the vic- 
tories of Louis painted by Le 


Brun, and asked whether the King 
of England’s palace had any such 
decorations, ‘The monuments of 
my master’s actions,’ said he, ‘are 
to be seen everywhere but in his 
own house.’ 


The British Public. 


Tue late Mr. Bartley, when ex- 
pre to Planché how an Eng- 
ish andience was to be roused, 
said, ‘You must first tell them 
you are going to do so-and-so; 


you must then tell them you are 
doing it; then that you have done 
it; and then, by G—, perhaps they 
will understand you !’ 
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E that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself; for every man has need 
to be forgiven.—LORD HERBERT. 





Variorum. 


Twiss, in his Life of Lord Eldon, 
relates a story of Lord Erskine, 
which must delight all tender 
hearts. A ruffianly driver, in 
the neighbourhood of Hampstead 
Heath, was punishing a miserable 
bare-boned hack-horse. Lord 
Erskine’s sympathy provoked him 
to a smart remonstrance, ‘ Why,’ 
said the fellow, ‘it’s my own; 
mayn’t I use it as I please? And 
as he spoke he discharged a fresh 
shower of blows on the raw back 
of the beast. Lord Erskine, ex- 
cessively irritated, laid his walking- 
stick sharply over the shoulders of 
the offender, who, crouching and 
grumbling, asked him what busi- 
ness he had to touch him with his 
stick. ‘ Why,’ replied Erskine, 
to whom the opportunity of a 
joke was irresistible, ‘ it’s my own ; 
mayn’t I use it as I please ? 


— 6) 

Charles Lamb was once asked 
why the compartments in the 
Long Room of the East India 
House, with six clerks (Lamb 
being one) in each, were called 
compounds. ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of the word? Lamb dryly 
answered, ‘A collection of simples !’ 

—%— 

‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, on one 
occasion, ‘it is a shame to speak 
ill of a man behind his back; but 
I think the gentleman who has just 
left the room is—an attorney !’ 

—~e-— 

At a Philadelphia election a 
voter was challenged for not being 
naturalised. ‘A pretty objection 
to a true Yankee!’ he replied; 
‘but are you naturalised yourself? 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘Well, you are not 
civilised by a considerable majority, 
I reckon,’ 


» Ennius. 


A French lady wrote the fol- 
lowing laconic epistle to her hus- 
band: ‘Je vous écris parceque je 
n’ai rien & faire ; je finis parceque 
je n’ai rien d dire. A Paris.’ 

0 

My friend Popple has a ready 
wit. I was playing chess with 
him once, when, strange to say, 
we found that a knight was miss- 
ing. A lump of sugar supplied 
the deficiency, which drew from 
the poetic youth a reference to 
the ‘dulcissima noctis imago’ of 
When Popple was a 
mere boy he was walking along 
the street on Sunday afternoon 
with a pipe in his mouth. A well- 


. meaning missionary called out to 


him from the other pavement, 

* Young man, you are going fast 

to hell!’ ‘ Aw revoir, then!’ said 

Popple, with a pleasant wave of 

the hand. L. 8. 
——— 

A story is told of the late Dr. 
Andrew Thomson that, when he 
was a student, he came to his 
father one day in great glee to 
announce the death of the grave- 
digger. On being rebuked for his 
levity, he said, by way of justifi- 
cation, ‘You see, father, you are 
the minister and Will _ brother} 
is the dominie, and if I could get 
on to succeed the gravedigger, we 
would hae it a’ among us.’ 


—e— 

Charles James Fox, on one of 
his occasions for borrowing money, 
met with a good-natured Jew, who 
told him he might take his own 


time for paying it back. ‘Then,’ 
said Charles, ‘we'll make it the 
Day of Jadgment, or, as that will 
be rather a busy day, suppose we 
say the day after.’ 





476 Anecdote Corner. 

HE force of habit is exemplified in the following : Wilkie 
had a singularly drawling way of pronouncing the word 

‘really, and also a habit of perpetually introducing it. On one 

occasion a friend, Calcott, thus addressed him : ‘ Do you know, 

Wilkie, that every one complains of your continual rea-al-ly ?” 

Wilkie mused a moment, looked at Calcott, and then drawled 


out, ‘Do they re-al-ly? 


‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t keep 
repeating it, said Calcott ; ‘it annoys me!’ 


Wilkie looked, 


smiled, and, in the most unconscious manner, said, ‘ Re-al-ly ! 





Queen Elizabeth, seeing Sir 
Edward in her garden, looked 
out of her window, and asked him, 
in Italian, what a man thought of 
when he thought of nothing. Sir 
Edward paused a little, and said, 
‘Madam, he thinks of a woman’s 
promise.’ The Queen shrank in 
her head, and was heard to say, 
‘Edward, I must not confute you. 
Anger makes dull men witty, but 
it keeps them poor.’ 

—.— 

Turner, the painter, was a ready 
wit. Once at a dinner of artists 
and literary men a minor poet, by 
way of being facetious, proposed 
as a toast, ‘The health of the 
painters and glaziers of Great 
Britain.’ The toast was drunk, 
and Turner, after returning thanks 
for it, proposed ‘ The health of the 
British paper-stainers,’ The laugh 
was loud against the poet. 

—o— 

In a case that was being heard 
before Sir George Rose, it ap- 
peared that a picture of ‘ Elijah 
fed by Ravens’ had been given as 
part ofsome security. Sir George 
handed down a note to one of the 
counsel in the case: ‘ This is, so 
far as 1 am aware, the first in- 
stance on record of an accommoda- 
tion bill.’ 


Thackeray was not a humorist 
in the sense that Dickens was, nor 
a wit in the sense that Jerrold was, 
but he now and then said a good 
thing in a quiet way. He was 
pestered on one occasion, while in 
America, by a young gentleman of 
an inquiring turn of mind as to 
what was thought of this person 
and that person in England. ‘ Mr. 
Thackeray,’ he asked, ‘what do 
they think .of Tupper? ‘They 
don’t think of Tupper,’ was the 
reply. 

—~— 

We are very much of the opi- 
nion of Charles Dickens after at- 
tending a séance. Having re- 
quested the attendance of the 
spirit of Lindley Murray, he was 
informed that the spectre awaited 
his questioning. ‘Are you the 
spirit of Lindley Murray?’ asked 
the great author. ‘I are,’ replied 
the incorporeal visitor. Mr. Dickens 
was immediately convinced. So 
are we, 


—o-— 

‘We here in England received 
a very high character of Lord 
during his stay abroad,’ 
unlikely, sir,’ replied the traveller ; 
‘a dead dog at a distance is said 
to smell like musk.’—Coleridge’s 
Literary Remains. 


* Not 





